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THE MINING regulations issued by the Chinese 
Government, which are given on another page, show 
characteristic Chinese subtlety. While apparently 
framed in accordance with the treaty obligation to 
open the country to foreign enterprise, they appear 
on careful examination to be so devised as really to 
discourage the opening of mines. The imposition of 
a tax of 25 per cent on net earnings, in addition to 
royalties of 5 to 25 per cent on product, will hardly 
be accepted by new companies; while other rules as 
to police and the like will probably prove additional 
burdens. Prospecting for and opening mines in 
China involves certain risks which operators must 
assume ; and the taxes and other obligations imposed 
by the new regulations will not help matters. 


x 


THE GERMAN cement manufacturers have suffered 
very severely from the business depression and the 
decrease in new construction work in that country, 
as well as from the decline in exports, especially to 
the United States. The different syndicates which 
have heretofore controlled the production are prac- 
tically going to pieces, the individual manufacturers, 
who compose the associations, being in many cases 
compelled by their necessities to sell at any price they 
can get. It is reported that cement has been offered 
in several cases as low as $3 per metric ton by mak- 
ers; a price which is considerably below the cost of 
production. This state of affairs is not difficult to 
account for, if the recent estimate of German au- 
thority is correct, that the factories in operation have 
a total capacity of 29,000,000 barrels of cement yearly, 
while the consumption last year was about 14,600,000 
barrels, and the exports have fallen off considerably. 


R 


THE TRAFFIC passing through the Sault Ste. Marie 
canals in May was the largest ever known for that 
month in the history of the Lake trade. The total 
freight passing through the canals in that month was 
4,425,669 tons. For the period from the opening of 
navigation to May 31 the record is also extraordinary. 
Comparison cannot be made with last year, as May 
was an extremely light month, owing to the late 
opening of navigation and the strike of the engineers. 
We therefore give the total freight earried and the 
leading items of mineral traffic for this year in com- 


parison with the similar statement for 1900: 


1900. 1901. Changes. 
Total freight carried, tons..4,565,879 6,764,893 I. 2,199,014 
Iron ore, gross tons ..++2,619,320 ~- 980,450 I. 1,361,130 
et ROR 5 56nd eae vee 880,040 1,037,066 I. 157,026 
COgger, 1608 sce ceescaes 19,423 14,311 D. 5,112 


The decrease in copper was chiefly due to the fact 
that considerable shipments were made by rail dur- 
ing the winter. It is worth while to note that the 
business done into and out of Lake Superior for the 
first two months of the season 1902 is in excess of 
that for any full year in the history of the lakes up 
to 1889, and is more than the combined totals of all 
the years of lake traffic up to 1878. 
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THE STRIKE of the Pennsylvania anthracite miners 
continues with no prospect of an immediate settle- 
ment. There have been no serious disturbances 
about the mines, though the strikers by intimidation 
and the use of the boycott have been trying to get 
the men now acting as pumpmen, firemen and en- 


gineers to stop work. These efforts have had no 
great success and from all accounts the companies 
are able to keep the water in the more important 
mines under control. 

Col. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, 
has been in New York during the week collecting 
data on the strike and on related matters such as the 
wages paid mine employees, etc. He has taken up 
this investigation, at the suggestion of President 
Roosevelt, with the purpose of giving the public 
light on some apparently obscure phases of the labor 
situation. His report will doubtless command at- 
tention, and should prove beneficial. 


x 


SILVER SHIPMENTS to the East have improved some- 
what during the past two months, though the de- 
mand from China is still seriously affected by the 
indemnity payments. India, however, has bought 
more freely under the inducement of lower prices, 
while exports to the Straits make a better showing. 
The following table shows the values of the ship- 
ments from London and San Francisco for the five 
months ending May 31; to which we have added the 
approximate quantities of the metal represented by 
these values at the average prices of each year: 











1901. 1902. Changes. 

China, from San Fran. .$1,358,324 $2,023,818 I. $665,494 
China, from London... 1,650,408 80,300 D. 1,570,108 
Total, ChiMSiis <6 6ics $3,008,732 $2,104,118 D. $904,614 
India, from London....16,253,265 15,097,262 D. 1,156,003 
Straits, from London... 389,217 304,897. D. 84,320 
ROM ei hostesexrquss $19,651,214 $17,506,277. D. $2,144,937 
Approximate ounces... .32,379,600 32,527,400 I 147,800 


It will be seen that, notwithstanding the decrease 
in values this year, there was a slight increase in the 
approximate quantity of silver shipped. This dif- 
ference was due to the much lower average value of 
silver this year. In recent months there has been an 
improvement in the shipments to China from San 
Francisco, which has partly offset the very great de- 
crease in those from London. 


ax 


THE GOLD production of the Australian States and 
New Zealand for the first quarter of the current year 
makes a good showing; especially when short 
water supply in a number of districts is taken into 
account. Moreover, the first quarter of the year in 
Australia is usually the period of light production, 
so that the promise for the balance of the year is 
very good. The figures in the following table, show- 
ing the output for the three months ending March 
31, are furnished by the Australian Mining Standard ; 
and our contemporary has reduced to fine gold the 
bullion statements made by the mining departments 
of the different States: 


Fine ounces. Value. 

Western Australia.................. 428,229 $8,851,493 
IN niog oo as Wie nue taraes Aveeres 151,427 3,129,996 
CONNIE 650.6 sar sadeo a ns.cieasancesa: ROARS 2,633,606 
New South Wales..............-..- 66,513 1,374,824 
I 005.5 Criinibna sraldinanedziawiets 9,627 198,990 
GME RINT So 64 56 waide dk eieeed< 783,208 $16,188,909 
ee PN oa is nde so 4 de erecenses 88,677 1,832,954 
ge oxic eit oa alert ak whee perastnes 871,885 $18,021,863 


An exact comparison is not possible, since we 
have only the crude or bullion statement for iasc 
year. We find, however, that Western Australia 
and New South Wales showed considerable in- 
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creases; Queensland a small decrease, Victoria and 
New The output of South 
Australia is not reported, but it is small in amount 


Zealand larger ones. 


and would add very slightly to the total. 


x 
MARKET CONDITIONS. 


Iron and Steel—The iron markets continue. to 
show about the same degree of activity that we 
have recorded in recent weeks. Nominally, there 
has been no change in quotations, but very “little 
new business is being done on the standard of 
the current or official prices. Practically all the or- 
ders that are being entered at the present time are 
from beiated purchasers, who require supplies for 
early delivery, and who are forced to pay for them 
premiums varying in amount. Outside of pig iron, 
few contracts are being made which run beyond 
January, 1903, but there is little doubt that some 
will soon be closed. 

The strike of the blast-furnace workers in the Ma- 
honing and Shenango valleys has been practically 
settled by a compromise; the operators agreeing to 
pay an increase in wages, while the three-shift de- 
mand is given up for the present. This will put 
into full operation a number of furnaces which have 
been banked, and will enable them to go on without 
further interruption. The coal strike in the West 
Virginia districts is not expected to interfere seri- 
ously with the production of coke in that State. 

The import business appears to be on the in- 
crease, and it is stated that several contracts of con- 
siderable amount have been placed in Germany for 
basic steel billets, at a price which will put them 
here at about the same as current seaboard quota- 
tions. 

Among the peculiarities of the present situation 
one is that the price of steel billets is $7 or $8 a ton 
higher than that of rails. Another is that old steel 
rails, fit for relaying, have sold at $2 or $3 a ton 
higher than new rails. 

Other Metals—The copper market shows very 
little change, and may be considered firm. Domestic 
consumption continues on an unparalleled scale, while 
exports, though a little below the level of February 
and March, are still very large. Moreover, the ex- 
ports appear to be mainly for consumption, and have 
lost the somewhat speculative character of those 
made in the early months of the year. These exports 
and the current domestic consumption have, in fact, 
exceeded the United States production thus far this 
year, and have made a considerable draft 


stocks, as is shown in another column. 


upon 
At the pres- 
ent time the leading producers appear to be well sold 
up to August, and spot copper is not to be had. 
At the same time there do not appear to be any 
speculative holdings, or if there are such, they 
are closely kept, and their amount cannot be very 
large. 

Tin is steady in price and in good demand, al- 
though the spot supply is somewhat better than it has 
been. A slight increase in Banka production is 
reported, and it is said that an increased quantity 
will be offered at the next saie. 

Lead continues unchanged, with a good consump- 
tion. 

In spelter, prices are a little stronger, although it 
is now generally conceded that the strike in the 
Kansas smelters will not be successful. The pres- 
ent prices, however, are more nearly in accordance 
with the prices paid for ore than has been the case 
for some time past, and it is probable that they 
will be maintained, especially as consumption is very 
good, both among the brass-makers and the galvan- 
izers. 


Silver prices again show a slight improvement, and 





satisfactory 
While 
the Chinese market continues somewhat demoralized. 
the shipments from San Francisco to Hong Kong 
The table 


the maiket is in a rather more con- 


dition than it has been for some time past. 


have shown an improvement this year. 
in another column gives the totals. 

Coal.—The Western coal market continues to be 
mainly dependent upon transportation, and condi- 
tions are not very much improved. While the sup- 
plies in the larger cities are more satisfactory, the 
Lake trade still continues in bad condition, and 
shippers are unable to secure the cargoes which they 
need to supply the demand. Vessel owners are com- 
plaining very strongly of the delay which they experi- 
ence in loading at the Lake Erie ports. In West Vir- 
ginia conditions are still uncertain, and it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the truth, owing to the conflicting re- 
ports sent out in the interests, respectively, of the 
mine operators and the union. 

There is nothing new in the seaboard bituminous 
coal trade, although the additional demand in New 
York and other cities, owing to the anthracite strike, 
is still a feature in the market. The anthracite trade 
continues to depend entirely upon strike conditions, 
which are discussed elsewhere. 
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STOCKS OF COPPER. 


The question of probable stocks of copper on hand 
is one that attracted much attention about the be- 
ginning of the year, and concerning which many wild 
statements have been made. Owing to the conditions 
prevailing then, and since, it has been impossible to 
obtain direct statements from the parties chiefly in- 
terested, and mere guesses were of little use. From 
information now at hand, however, it is possible to 
make estimates which must approximate the facts. 
In the following table we present such estimates of 
production, consumption and surplus for the United 
States in 1901, comparing them with the completed 
Statement given in The Mineral Industry for 1900. 


The figures are in long tons, of 2,240 pounds: 


1900. 
Total domestic production 268,22 
Imports in all forms............ 46,342 
Stocks, January 1 


I9oI. 
270,616 
60,871 
41,541 


Changes. 
2,387 
14,529 
1,933 


ee ee 354,179 373,028 18,849 


Exports 


; 157,469 
Approximate 


155,169 
312,638 


171,875 16,706 


50,397 
Dec. 


I. 
i. 
i 
I. 
90,366 P 67,103 
D. 
I. 


Stocks, 110,787 69,246 

It will be seen that the estimated increase in stocks 
on hand at the close of the year corresponded very 
nearly to the decrease in exports. It must be remem- 
bered that the ordinary or normal stock of the metal 
carried amounts as a rule to about two months’ pro- 
duction, and that the quantity brought forward from 
1900 was not at all unusual. The accumulations or 
abnormal stocks at the opening of the present year 
were therefore not far from 65,000 tons, according to 
the figures given. Really they were less than that, since 
the figures for 1900 did not include metal sold and in 
the hands of manufacturers; the amount of which it is 
impossible to ascertain, and which usually represents 
a large quantity. Now it is well known that at the 
end of 1901 manufacturers had for some time been 
buying only as their absolute needs required, and 
that their stocks were far below the usual level. 
Making allowances for this, it is probable that the 
surplus was really less than 50,000 tons, or much 
below the figures which were circulated by so-called 
authorities. 

Since the beginning of the present year there has 
been a large decrease in the surplus copper in this 
country. The figures for May are not yet at hand, but 
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for the four months ending April 30 a close estimate 
shows the following result, also in long tons: 
Production 


Imports, net 
Stocks, January 1 


89,745 
11,454 
T10,78> 
787 


Total supplies 
Exports ‘ 
Approximate consumption 


211,986 
5 
71,430 


139,086 


Balance, stocks on hand May 1 


2,900 

In this table we have estimated only the actua] 
consumption, and not the sales. The exports, of 
course, are a matter of record. But sales have been 


in excess of consumption, and the surplus stocks 


hands as they were at the beginning of the year. 
They are largely distributed among manufacturers 
and consumers, and the quantity unsold is probably 
rather below than above what we have called the 
normal stock. In other words the copper market jis 
returning to a natural condition. 

Meantime consumption in this country continues 
very large—probably larger than it has ever been be- 
fore. The fact that users of copper have considerable 
quantities on hand will therefore not deter them 
from buying more, when they can obtain what they 
want on reasonable terms. Consumption abroad is 
also improving somewhat, though the heavy buying 
on foreign account has passed for the time, and users 
are supplied, probably to a greater extent than those 


in this country. 


x . 
SALT LAKE CITY AS A SMELTING CENTER. 


Salt Lake City has been for a long time an im- 
portant smelting center, but lately the magnitude 
of its interests in that industry have increased great- 
ly. By the end of the current year there will be four 
comparatively new works—two of which are still in 
process of construction—in operation and bidding for 
the ores which are tributary to Salt Lake City. 
These are the Highland Boy smelter, with a capac- 
ity for about 500 tons of ore per day; the Bingham, 
which treats about 400 tons; the new plant of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company, having 
an estimated capacity of about 1,000 tons of ore per 
day, and that of the United States Mining Company, 
which is designed to smelt about 850 tons. The new 
plant of the American Smelting and Refining ad 
pany is nearly completed and should be ready to begin 
partial operation by the mid-year ; that of the United 
States Mining Company is not so far advanced 
and will hardly be ready before September, a good 
deal depending upon the delivery of the material for 
construction. Of the older plants of the district. 
which were taken over by the American Smelting 
and Refining Company, the Germania is the only one 
which continues in operation; the Mingo is dis- 
mantled and the Hanauer completely demolished. 
Presumably the Germania will be shut down when 
the new works are completed, inasmuch as it is a 
question if the present, or rather the immediately 
prospective, smelting capacity be not in excess of the 
existing ore supply. However, the three copper 
smelters draw chiefly from their own mines in Bing- 
ham Cafion, which are presumably opened ahead 
sufficiently to furnish the necessary supply of ore, 
although the United States Mining Company will 
derive a large supply from its Centennial-Eurcka 
at Tintic, the ore of which has heretofore gone to 
the lead smelters, and the reduction in freight rates 
on low grade stuff, which has recently been made 
by the railroads, will tend to increase the available 
supply of ore from miscellaneous sources. 

The Salt Lake smelting works are situated at Mur- 
ray and at Bingham Junction (West Jordan) about 
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seven to ten miles south of the city. The American 
Smelting and Refining Company’s plants at Murray 
are nearest the city; then follow in order the High- 
land Boy, Bingham and United States, the two latter 
The Highland Boy 
employs reverberatory furnaces, following the Butte 


being immediately adjoining. 


practice, the advisability of which for smelting the 
Utah ores is doubtful; at all events, it is noteworthy 
that neither the Bingham nor the United States has 
adopted that method. The Bingham reduces its ore 
pyritically in blast furnaces and the United States 
is to do the same. The Bingham has lately installed 
a converting plant and is now in a position to turn 
out pig copper. The new United States plant is also 
being provided with a converting department. Al- 
though these smelters are essentially copper pro- 
ducers and are not to any important extent in the 
open market for gold and silver ores, they do never- 
theless work up a good deal of ore that the silver- 
lead smelters used to get. There has been some 
talk that certain of them would erect lead smelting 
furnaces, but this is probably still in the air, although 
it Would not be an unnatural development. 
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INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF THE ANTHRACITE 
REGIONS. 


No study of the present conditions of the an- 
thracite industry can be thorough and conclusive, 
unless it includes, the history of the last forty years, 
which furnishes the explanation of many things, 
otherwise incomprehensible or misleading. Un- 
fortunately our modern public, overfed from day to 
day with innumerable items of “news,” has lost its 
power to remember facts; and the lessons of the past 
are pretty generally disregarded. Kipling’s famous 
refrain, “Lest we forget!” might well be our national 
prayer. Perhaps a few words, from an old man who 
has not quite forgotten, may be wholesome as a re- 
minder. 

The abnormal conditions of the anthracite industry 
began during the war for the Union, when anthra- 
cite coal, as a well-nigh smokeless fuel, was impera- 
tively needed for the blockading steamers of the 
United States Navy. The demand was consequently 
enormous, and the prices and profits were corre- 
spondingly high. 

The operators of that period were mainly lessees, 
working the mines for a period of years, paying 
royalty upon the amount of coal actually marketed, 
and consequently interested in immediate profits 
only, regardless of the waste or destruction of the 
coal resources of the region. For the same reason 
of purely temporary interest, they were ready to con- 
cede almost anything demanded by their miners, 
rather than interrupt the harvest of gain which was 
certain to be, for them, in two senses temporary: 
(1) Because the end of the war would probably mod- 
erate the insatiable demand for anthracite; and (2) 
because the expiration of their leases would end their 
individual profits. If the demands of “organized 
labor” raised the cost of coal too far, the contest 
was easily settled by saddling the extra price on the 
public, which meekly paid it, not having then, to the 
Same extent as now, the alternative of using bitumin- 
Ous coal. 

The situation thus created lasted for some time 
after the war. Those were the halcyon days of the 
miners’ union (afterwards less favorably known as 
the “Mollie Maguires”). It adopted the system of 
Payment per car of coal hoisted, without reference to 
the amount of labor performed by the miner—under 
which system the miner employed and paid his own 
“laborer,” to load and tram the coal. I remember 
One case (occurring while I had charge of a colliery 
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in the Schuylkill region) in which a miner, finding 
that the chamber which had been assigned to him 
was a so-called “running breast” (7. ¢., one in which 
by reason of the steep pitch and other local condi- 
tions of the seam, the coal continually dropped of 
itself, without needing pick or drill to stimulate it), 
went across the Atlantic on a vacation, and returned 
after three months, to find a sum to his credit in 
bank, enough. to give him, after paying the real 
“laborer,” about $1,000 of net profit. In other words, 
this man (like thousands of others, aware of his good 
luck, though themselves in varying degree less fortu- 
nate) practically felt and fared, not as an employee, 
giving value in work for what he received in money, 
but as a partner, furnishing no capital and running 
no risk of loss. This is the historical origin in that 
particular region, of the notion now generally dif- 
fused among “labor unions” that the workman has 
(outside of any contract) some sort of legal right 
to his place, and that his remuneration should be, not 
the actual value (however determined) of his actual 
work, but a proper share (he being judge of what is 
proper) of the profits of the whole business. 

It followed, of course, that these self-supposed 
partners in profits, but not in losses, thought they 
had something to say as to the running of the busi- 
ness, so that immediate profits should be as large as 
possible, while, at the same time, there should be 
plenty of work at such rates of profit for the mem- 
bers of their organization. So they proceeded to 
regulate the day’s work of each man, and the total 
output of each colliery. My friend, the late Eckley 
B. Coxe, used to tell how his door bell would be 
rung in the evening, and a committee of his em- 
ployees would enter, in perfectly friendly fashion, to 
say, “Mr. Coxe, we don’t think No. —-had better 
run for a while. There is too much coal going to 
market’”—and how he used to reply, “All right, 
gentlemen; please give me notice when you think it 
best to start again!” As I know from Mr. Coxe’s 
own lips, he was not in the least deceived as to the na- 
ture and the inevitable tendency of such a régime. But 
he was too wise tc make futile resistance; and when 
he knew that he must surrender, he regarded it as 
wisdom to do so with good-natured readiness. I 
have sometimes wondered whether this policy, pur- 
sued as it was by many others as well as by him, 
was really the best. But, on the whole, in view of 
all the conditions then prevailing in the anthracite 
regions, I am inclined to think they were right. 

The situation above indicated was _ essentially 
altered by two factors, namely: 


1. The acquisition of large anthracite properties 
by corporations, which, as owners rather than lessees, 
had a direct interest in improving the methods and 
diminishing the irrevocable yet unnecessary waste of 
coal in mining. The effect of this new force de- 
serves a separate discussion. For the present, I will 
say only that its tendency has been, at all times, to 
promote the stability of the anthracite industry, to 
increase its duration, and to insure just and kindly 
treatment, duly proportioned to individual skill and 
merit, of its employees, besides encouraging among 
them habits of thrift and the increase of intelligence; 
—and that whatever opposition has been encountered 
in the attempt to secure these objects has come from 
the mistaken and suspicious, or selfishly hostile, lead- 
ers of “labor unions.” 


2. The second factor above mentioned was the de- 
velopment of the labor unions into the cruel tyranny 
of the “Mollie Maguires,” an organization which was 
less foolish than the “National Mine Workers,” be- 
cause it did not surrender itself to the control of the 
representatives of a distant competing industry, and 
because it pretended, at least, to be a benevolent so- 
ciety, taking care of widows, orphans and invalids. 


The “Mine Workers,” on the other hand, make no 
pretence of caring, either for widows or orphans, 
for private property, or for national resources. In 
these respects the new organization is less respectable 
than the old. But I do not believe that Mr. Mitchell, 
its bituminous chief, is planning or deliberately per- 
mitting, as did Jack Kehoe, cold-blooded assassina- 
tions, and a universal reign of terror. He may have 
started a fire which he cannot, and which he ought 
to have known that he could not, control. But I do 
not, on that account, charge him with arson. In 
fact, his weakness is that he is too young to have 
learned the terrible object lesson furnished by the 
anthracite regions before he reached years of dis- 


cretion. 
R. W. RayMonp. 
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COAL AT VLADIVOSTOK. 
ConsuLarR REporRT. 


The varieties of coal used at this port and in this 
vicinity are, in the order named, Japanese, Sakhalin, 
and Cardiff; no American is employed. 

The Japanese coal can be landed at Vladivostok 
at from 11 to 12 rubles ($5.66 to $6.18) per ton, in- 
cluding freight charges—2.50 to 3 rubles ($1.29 to 
$1.55) per ton. ‘ 

Cardiff coal, by far the best and most popular, 
costs c. i. f. Vladivostok from 40 to 50 rubles ($20.60 
to $23.18) per ton. 

Sakhalin coal, delivered at wharf, costs from 13 
to 14 rubles ($6.70 to $7.21), including freight at 
3.25 to 4 rubles ($1.67 to $2.06) per ton. 

There are several local coal mines owned by 
private firms, but the product is not of a superior 
character; the best is said to be the Startseff mine, 
in which Messrs. Crompton & Schwabe have a half 
interest. The Ussuri Railroad Company used this 
coal until last year; but becoming dissatisfied with 
the quality, the managers have recently concluded 
a contract for five years with the prison department 
of Sakhalin. This railroad uses some 60,000 tons 
yearly. Messrs. Clarkson & Co. have several mines 
of fairly good coal; but it is not uniform in quality; 
they can deliver in Vladivostok at 8 rubles ($4.12) 
per ton. 

Most of the coal produced here is lignite and 
friable. The Chinese Eastern Fleet is an important 
consumer, and from Io to 15 new steamers are ex- 
pected to be added to the service. 

The Russian naval squadron in the Pacific uses 
foreign coal—mostly Japanese—to the value of 
1,000,000 rubles ($515,000) annually. 

The Government some years ago made a special 
examination of the coal in the South Ussuri section. 
The report mentioned especially some mines at Su- 
Chau, near the Su-Chau River, 20 versts (13.2 
miles) from the beach—some 60 miles from Vladi- 
vostok by sea and nearly 100 miles by land. The 
coal is anthracite and is pronounced superior to that 
of Japan in quality. This mine was formally opened 
in January, 1902. Active work has been begun and 
a railroad will connect the mine with the Ussuri 
line, making transportation to this port easier. The 
money has been appropriated. The demand for all 
departments around Vladivostok, exclusive of the 
naval need, is estimated at 100,000 to 120,000 tons for 
the current year. 

The local supply has made perceptible inroads on 
Japanese imports. In 1899, Japan sent 93,156 yen 
($46,392) worth of coal; in 1900, 8,862 yen ($4,413). 
Distance and freight charges seem to prevent com- 
petition on the part of United States coal at present, 
though in quality it is considered just what is 
needed. 

The whole Maritime Province is rich in all kinds 
of minerals. The region about St. Olga Bay has 
iron ore, the percentage of which is said to be 
higher than that of the Urals. There is also much 
silver and lead about Olga. The distance from St. 
Olga Bay to the Ussuri Railroad is from 170 to 200 
versts (112.7 to 132.6 miles). 
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COAL-CUTTING MACHINERY IN BRITISH 
COLLIERIES.—II. 
By Sypnry F. Wacker. 
THE BAR COAL-CUTTING MACHINE. 

The bar coal-mining machine, like the disk ma- 
chine, is used entirely for long-wall mining and 
was designed to take the place of the disk machine. 
It will be seen that there are two points in the disk 
machine capable of improvement. As the disk itself 
works under the coal, to the depth of the cut that 
is being made, if the coal settles down on the disk 
(which not infrequently happens if the holding is 
not properly shored up, or if the coal itself is brit- 
tle), the disk is caught and it is difficult to extract. 
Also, as the disk revolves at only 70 revolutions at 
its fastest, while the engines run at 200 revolutions 
and the electric motor at 800 or more, the matter of 
ihe gearing is of considerable importance. It ab- 
sorbs power, and it is a fruitful source of increased 
friction, if dust gets in between the wheels. For 
that reason it was thought that a bar, revolving at 
from 300 to 500 revolutions, presenting only a small 
surface in place of the large surface of the disk, 
would have considerable advantages. Nevertheless, 
though the bar machine has done good work in 
places, it has never been so successful as the disk. 
At present there are two bar machines at work in 
British collieries, the Goolden, and the Hurd. The 
Goolden machine, the writer believes, is not now on 
the market, those in use being the survivors of the 
machines that were sold when the macuine was 
boomed. It should be mentioned that great things 
were expected from the Goolden machine when it 
was first introduced, both by its inventors and by a 
number of mining engineers. The inventors were 
so confident of success that they formed a syndi- 
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to the last of the wheel train. The bar is also ar- 
ranged to cut its way into the coal. The machine 
runs on rails in front of the coal face, just as the 
disk machine does, and when a cut is to be started, 
the bar lies horizontally in line with the face. The 
bar is revolved, and at the same time is caused to 
turn upon a horizontal axis, cutting into the coal 
as it tyrns, until it arrives at the position at right 
angles to the body of the machine. It then simply 
revolves, cutting the coal, clay or dirt, as it re- 
volves, and the whole machine is pulled forward, 
as the cut is made, in the same manner as with the 


—_. 


of the bar itself, so that the bar may clear itself, 
tends to lead the dirt in among the gear, notwith- 
standing its protective covering. The fine dirt settles 
upon the oiled surface of that portion of the bar 
which is outside the machine, when the car moves 
outwards, and passes in with the same portion when 
it moves inwards, and from there passes along among 
the rest of the gearing. Where the bar machine has 
been used to cut in the coal, it has worked well. | 
has also worked well in other places where it has 
been cutting in the clay, or other dirt, but in the 
majority of those cases the repair bill has been ser- 


HURD’S ELECTRIC BAR COAL CUTTER. 


disk machine. The bar can be moved vertically and 
horizontally. The cutting tools are very much small- 
er than those used with the disk machine, and con- 
sist of small picks. The shank of the pick is made 
with a rib and is driven into a hole in the bar pro- 
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GCOLDEN. BAR ELECTRIC COAL-CUTTING MACHINE. 


cate among themselves, and some of their mining 
friends, to cut the coal at a certain price, providing 
machines, power and attendance. The speculation 
was unfortunately a failure. 

The bar machine consists of a taper bar attached 
to and worked by gearing driven by an electric 
motor. No bar has so far been driven by compressed 
air, the motor, gearing, etc., being carried by a frame 
very similar to that used in the disk machine. The 
bar stands out horizontally from the frame of the 
machine in the position occupied by that radius 
of the disk which is at right angles to the main 
body of the machine. The cutting tools are carried 
on the periphery of the bar, arranged in a spiral 
manner round it. The bar is also loose and slips 
into a socket arranged for it in the shaft attached 


vided for it. . With the Goolden machine there 
has been difficulty in getting the dirt out of the cut, 
after the machine has passed. If the dirt is not 
got out, the coal sometimes settles down again, 
forming the dirt into a hard mass, which has again 
to be loosened by hand. With the Hurd machine, 
this is provided for by cutting a spiral groove on 
the bar, and by placing a plate behind the bar, form- 
ing with the spiral groove an Archimedean screw, 
along which the dirt runs out in a continuous stream. 
All of the gearing in the Hurd machine is inclosed 
in. cast iron boxes forming part of the machine as 
shown, but this has not relieved the trouble caused 
by the dirt getting in among the gear wheels. It 
is found that the reciprocating motion which is nec- 
essary with the bar machine, the in and out motion 


ious. Where pyrites are present, it is not always 
so easy to deal with them. If the bar 1s guided round 
the pyrites, as it can be, by means of the gearing 
provided, all goes well, but if it is allowed to engage 
with them the cutting tools break, and become them- 
selves a source of trouble. The bar machine is, 
the writer believes, destined to ao well, but it re- 
quires a great deal of attention yet. 


HEADING MACHINES, 

The chain breast machine need not be described 
here, nor its modifications, or predecessor, the breast 
bar machine, as they are both American importa- 
tions, and are well known in their own country. It 
will perhaps be sufficient to say that an increasing 
number of them are being used, entirely for heading 
work, for driving the headings required for opening 
out the colliery and for forming the haulage, travel- 
ing roads, etc. In South Wales, at one of the large 
collieries, a heading fifteen feet wide, one a slope, 
is being more or less continuously driven, the plan 
adopted being to place the machine at the top of the 
heading face, cut its width, then shift the machine 
its width further down by levers, handspikes, etc., 
cut another width, and so on till the whole width is 
cut, when the coal is got down by means of a few 
shots, and the machine is hauled up to the top again 
by a winch. A chain heading machine in use in one 
of the northern counties cut from 12 to 15 cuts per 
shift of 8 hours, each cut being 5 feet 6 inches by 
3 feet 6 inches. The percussion machine is «also 
used to a small extent in British collieries, prin- 
cipally in Lancashire, for cutting headings. At pres- 
ent, the Ingersoll-Sergeant is the only one on | 
market, or in use, though others, notably the H 
son, have been employed. In Lancashire they s; 
highly of the machine, and say that it is very econ 
cal. In Yorkshire, they have never been able t 
it for long, mainly on account of the objection of t! 
men. A colliery manager in Scotland who used 
Harrison machine for certain work, and with suc 
stated that at first he found the same difficulty 
his men. It was not the old union objection to 
machine, but the men stated that the vibration ca 
by the machine pulled them all to pieces. The m: 
ger in question, however, states that with practic: 
men found the trick of the machine, just as the A: 
icans who came over with it had, and then they we 
sble to work it quite as well as the Americans. 
trick appears to be to guide the machine, not atten 
to hold it. Guiding is easy, holding is hard v 
In Lancashire, the work done by percussion 
chines is given as 12 feet by 4 feet 6 inches; 65 
in 4% hours by two machines working together. At 
the colliery mentioned, the cut for the machines is 
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compressed in the pit by a polyphase electric mo- 
tor: 

THE STANLEY HEADING MACHINE. 

This is a distinctly British machine. It is made by 
the Nuneaton Engineering Company, Nuneaton, War- 
wickshire, which is also a colliery owner, and is used 
largely in its collieries. Its principal work is in cut- 
ting the main headings on opening out the colliery. 
When a colliery is opened on this side, the first thing 
that is done as soon as the shafts are down is to drive 
two headings well out towards the boundary of the 
royalty, the ground over which the colliery is to ex- 
tend. Branch headings are driven out from them to 
form faces, etc., for working the coal. It will be 
understood that it is of great importance to a colliery 
to get coal into the market at as early a date as possi- 
ble so as to begin to earn something toward expenses, 
It is therefore of the utmost importance that the 
opening out, the driving of the principal headings, 
forming of the main roads, etc., should be done as 
quickly as possible, and for this purpose, the Stanley 
machine has heen designed, and appears to have done 





mechanically, each making its own annular groove, 
leaving a piece between the two grooves, which is 
got down in the same way as the cores. This form 
of machine is used principally for thin seams, and 
for very wide roads. Mr. Dixon used two separate 
machines at Hamilton Palace Colliery. The other 
modification is intended to cut away the whole of 
the face, instead of cutting an annular groove, so 
that the road can advance with great speed. In 
this machine the crosshead has cutting tools along 
its entire length, instead of carrying arms at right 
angles to the tools. As the bar sweeps over the 
coal face, it cuts it away in small chips, which are 
carried to a tube by a scrober attached to the cross- 
head, and are there taken charge of by a screw con- 
veyor working inside the tube, which delivers the 
cuttings behind the machine. The Stanley machines 
have so far only been worked by compressed air, 
though arrangements have been made to work them 
by electric motors, or by ropes if required. The pow- 
er absorbed by the machine is stated to vary from 25 
h. p. to 45 h. p., according to the nature of the ma- 








STANLEY MACHINE FOR CUTTING ANNULAR GROOVE. 


good work. There is the usual difference of opin- 
ion as to whether there is any saving on the actual 
cost of driving the main headings, but there appears 
to be no doubt as to the speed at which the work 
is done. Messrs. Stanley Brothers, the inventors of 
the machine, claim that the machine not only cuts 
the heading quicker, but cheaper. Some colliery 
owners confirm this, but others, notably Mr. James 
Dixon, the present president of the Institute of 
Mining Engineers, who used the machine for open- 
ing out Hamilton Palace Colliery in the west of 
Scotland, one of the most modern collieries, states 
that he found it 4 times as quick, but twice the 
cost. The machine, which is showfh in the draw- 
ings, consists of a crosshead, forming the diameter 
of the circle the machine is to cut. The center of 
the crosshead turns upon an axle carrying a pinion 
which forms the last of a train of gearing, the first 
of which is connected to the crank shaft of the en- 
gines. The crosshead carries short arms at its ex- 
tremities at right angles to it as shown, these carry- 
ing cutting tools, whose office is to cut away the coal, 
or the dirt, as the whole revolves. The apparatus 
is driven by a pair of engines worked by compressed 
air. The engines are mounted vertically and the 
crank shaft also works the feeding mechanism 
by means of which the revolving arms are moved 
forwards as the cut is made. The cut forms an 
annular groove in the coal, leaving a cylindrical core, 
which is got down either by hand, or by blasting 
in the usual manner. When the machine has cut as 
far as it can go, the feed is run back, the machine 
itself run back to allow the men to get in front of 
it, and when the core has been got down, and the 
coal removed, the machine is again brought up to the 
face, and a fresh cut made, and so on. The machine 
runs on one pair of wheels, set in line with its axis. 
Two modifications of the Stanley machine have been 
made, though the writer has not heard of either 
of them being much used. One is intended to cut 
roads from 70 to 100 per cent wider than those 
cut by a single machine, at one operation. The ap- 
paratus consists of two machines connected together 





terial cut, the rate of cutting 3 or 4 yards a day of 
8 hours with the annular groove machine, including 
all stoppages, clearing coal away, etc. With the 
machine cutting the whole of the face away at one 
operation the rate is stated to be 6 yards per day of 
8 hours. The following figures from Mr. Dixon’s 
experience at Hamilton Palace Colliery may be in- 
teresting. 

The two machines were worked side by side, each 
cutting a groove 5 feet in diameter. The two en- 
gine cylinders were 9 inches in diameter, by 9 inches 
stroke, and the gearing between the cutting shaft 
and the crank shaft was 13 to 1. The arms carry- 
ing the cutting tools projected beyond the cross- 
head 3 feet. The average distance cut in a shift of 
8 hours was 4 yards, and the average cost of cutting 
per lineal foot, 5 feet in diameter, was 2s. 2d. The 
actual time in each shift was 8 hours 14 minutes, 
made up as follows: Cutting coal, 1 hour 18 minutes ; 
breaking and throwing back coal, 13 hours 43 min- 
utes; shifting and readjusting the machine, 3 hours 
13 minutes. The small coal made in the groove was 
shovelled back by hand, and the central core usually 
broke down. 

The Stanley machines are made to cut annular 
grooves from 4 feet in diameter up to 7 feet, and 
in the same sizes for double machines, and for full 
cut machines those which cut away the whole of the 
face of the coal. One point has been noted by those 
who have used the machine. It should be arranged 
to cut always in one strata, either coal, or rock. If 
the cutting is partly in coal, and partly in clay, trou- 
ble usually arises from the unequal effort required 
at different parts of the circle. 


COINAGE OF SILVER IN VENEZUELA.— 
Consul E. H. Plumacher writes from Maracaibo, 
April 16, 1902, that a recent decree issued by the 
President of Venezuela orders the coining of 2,000,- 
000 bolivars ($386,000) in silver money, three-fourths 
of this to be in 5-bolivar (96 cents) pieces and the 
rest in 2-bolivar (38 cents) pieces. 
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THE MINERAL CREST.* 
By Dr. Watrter P. JEnneEY. 

In the limestone area of Tintic and other mining 
districts of the Great Basin region of Utah, it has 
been observed that surface-outcrops of ore occur but 
seldom, and are mainly confined to points of rela- 
tively low elevation, where the veins cross some 
basin or ravine. Nowhere does a considerable body 
of ore outcrop on the tops or high up on the slopes 
of the hills. Mining operations, on the other hand, 
have shown that large and continuous ore-deposits 
frequently occur in depth in the limestone, beneath 
large masses of barren rock. Such ore-bodies, when 
followed upward in the lodes, are found to termi- 
nate at well-defined levels, without reaching the sur- 
face. Yet the ore-bearing fissures themselves extend 
above the top of the ore, being often traceable, 
though barren of all valuable minerals, for hundreds 
of feet above the stopes in the mines, and even ob- 
servable in outcrops at the surface. 

This abrupt cessation of the ore at a uniform 
horizon does not appear to be connected with any 
change in the country-rock adjacent to the lodes. 
The strata above and below this horizon seem to be 
in every way equally favorable to ore-deposition. 
Explorations above it have developed an open-fissured 
country, barren not only of ore, but also of indica- 
tions that mineral-bearing gold, silver, lead or cop- 
per were ever deposited in the strata at- that eleva- 
tion. 

The height reached by the ore, while usually con- 
stant throughout the length of a given lode, may 
vary in particular sections, from the operation of 
local causes. Each lode in a district has its own 
distinct horizon, above which the ore-deposits do 
not extend. Where the ore-bodies are continuous 
for a long distance on the strike, and other condi- 
tions are uniform, the top or apex of the ore is 
nearly level or gently undulating; but more com- 
monly its upper surface is broken into a series of 
peaks and pinnacles, alternating with flat summits 
and wave-like crests, reaching up from the main ore- 
channel to practically the same relative altitude, and 
forming the ore-crest or mineral crest of the lode. 

Examination discloses in these mines many evi- 
dences that the terminal edge of the ore nearest to 
the surface represents, substantially, the height to 
which the mineral-depositing solutions ascended in 
the fissures during the period of ore-formation; in 
other words, that the present ore-crest is the high- 
water mark, or ultimate level, reached as the result 
of the ascensional force of the heated ore-bearing 
waters. 

In some instances, lines of extinct mineral-vents, 
nearly over the ore-bodies, on the surface, mark the 
course of the lode. These are small local outcrops 
of quartz, chalcedony, siderite, ankerite, barite and 
other gangue-minerals, seldom carrying more than 
traces of the precious metals. It is not improbable 
that, during the period of ore-deposition, these vents 
were geyser-like pipes or channels, extending from 
the ore-deposits, hundreds of feet below, up through 
the non-mineralized strata to the surface, and con- 
stituting points of escape for steam and gases lib- 
erated by the chemical reactions incident to the for- 
mation of the ore. Surface-explorations of some of 
them indicate that they were channels of up-flow 
for the waste waters expelled by the pressure of the 
steam and gases, after the deposition of the ores in 
the deeper strata. Among other evidence support- 
ing this view is the occurrence in thick, banded 
sheets, lining crevices and open channels, in these 
outcrops, of white, translucent chalcedony, a mineral 
deposited by hot silica-bearing waters. 

To better understand these peculiar phenomena, it 
is necessary to consider the conditions attendant 
upon their formation. The earlier volcanic disturb- 
ances of the region are regarded as the direct cause 
of the elevation of the districts and the upturning 
of the sedimentary rocks, producing the numerous 
small mountain ranges and solitary island-like up- 
heavals which illustrate the varied types of the Basin 
Range structure. 





*Paper read before the Philadelphia meeting, American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers, May 15, 1902. 
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These earlier disturbances were followed by a 
long period of comparative rest, during which a wet 
climate prevailed and an extensive erosion of the 
exposed strata occurred, carving the surface of the 
districts to nearly their present contour. There were 
the same low mountain ranges, with spurs project- 
ing like promontories into the sands of the desert, 
their steep slopes deep-cut by narrow, rocky ravines, 
or scooped out in basin-formed gulches. 

Later disturbances, deep-seated in the 
crust, formed the vein-fissures and induced the de- 
position of the ores, at a time when the topography 
of many of these mining districts varied little from 
the present surface. The recent erosion, which has 
taken place since the deposition of the ores, has 
probably not removed, even on the more exposed 
slopes, more than 100 to 200 or 300 feet in depth of 
rock-surface. This preservation of the ancient topo- 
graphy has been due, in great part, to the change in 
climate. In the present extremely dry period, sur- 
face-erosion is reduced to a minimum. So little are 
the outcrops of the ore-bodies eroded, that the con- 
clusion seems inevitable that the present arid climate 
has prevailed continuously since their formation. 

In such districts, the outcrop, or intersection of 
the vein-fissures with the old surface-erosion, would 
be, in profile, an irregularly broken or serrated line, 
rising from the lowest points, where the fissures 
crossed some deep ravine or basin, to summits where 
the fissure-belt cut through the tops of the hills or 
divides. Under these conditions, the mineral solu- 
tions, forced upward in the fissures, found outlets 
of escape at places of relatively low elevation along 
their course, with a consequent reduction of head or 
hydrostatic pressure so great that, no matter how 
open the fissures, or how favorable the ground, no 
considerable deposits of ore could be formed above 
a certain level, depending upon the elevation of the 
outlets and the volume of the discharge, through 
them, of the heated waters, with the accompanying 
steam and gases. 

Not only has the hydraulic head been controlled 
by outlets to the surface, but the escape of the solu- 
tions from the fissures into the walls and into the 
country-rock adjacent, especially in mines in lime- 
stone, has also acted to some extent in the same 
way. The slow circulation of the mineral-deposit- 
ing solutions through large caves or chambers, or 
through the interspaces in great masses of brecciated 
rock, from the extent of surface exposed and the 
free escape of steam and gases, has caused a reduc- 
tion of both temperature and initial pressure. 

During the long period of ore-deposition, fluctua- 
tions caused by any increase or diminution of pres- 
sure or of temperature in the ascending waters would 
naturally occur in the hydrostatic level. It must 
have been subject to various accidents, such as the 
opening of new outlets at lower levels, or the chok- 
ing or closing, by any cause, of outlets long in action. 
Moreover, the upflow through the fissure would be 
modified by crustal movements opening or closing 
its channels, and thus affecting both its volume and 
its pressure. Many other factors—for instance, the 
specific gravity of the solutions and the proportion of 
steam and gases mingled with them—must have had 
their effect. 

Since the completion of the primary ore-deposition, 
oxidation and re-formation of the minerals have 
tended to move the ore-crest downward in the fis- 
sures; but the quartz and other gangue-minerals re- 
main, together with oxidized ores in such quantity 
that there is usually little difficulty in determining 
the original crest-level. 

In most mining regions erosion has been so great, 
since the period of mineral-deposition closed, that 
many hundreds and often thousands of feet of strata 
have been removed, destroying all record of what 
occurred in the upper parts of the veins. So far as 
observed by the writer, mineral crests such as have 
been described above occur only in those districts 
in the Basin Region where, at the time the ores were 
deposited, the surface was deeply cut by erosion, and 
the later climatic conditions have been such as to 
preserve the old surface with little alteration—a com- 
binations of conditions which are exceptional. 


earth’s 
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Criticism oF Dr. JENNEY’S PAPER. 
By Georce Otis Smitu, Washington, D. C. 

The somewhat exceptional features discussed by 
Dr. Jenney in his paper were recognized and de- 
scribed by Mr. Tower in the report on the Tintic 
District for the Geological Survey. The general 
absence of surface outcrops of important ore-bodies 
and their occurrence, when present, at relatively low 
points are noticeable characteristics in this district, 
and the statements made by Dr. Jenney agree in 
general with our observations. The approximately 
horizontal upper limit of the Silver Gem ore-body 
in the Bullion-Beck Mine is figured in this report, 
and mention made also of the horizontal pipes of 
ore found in several mines. In only one case, how- 
ever, was any hypothesis presented to account for 
this horizontal character of the ore-body. In the 
Sioux and Utah mines, the parallelism of the’ ore- 
body with the bedding planes suggests an explana- 
tion for the horizontal crest; that, however, would 
not apply elsewhere. Facts which bear on Dr. Jen- 
ney’s hypothesis and may be used to test it, are found 
in the Eureka zone in the Tintic District. Here in 
three mines, Centennial Eureka, Bullion-Beck and 
Gemini, whose workings connect, there occur ore- 
bodies which though distinct are located on the 
same general system of fissures, and these are found 
to have quite well defined horizontal crests of the 
character described. Within a distance of less than 


half a mile there is a difference in the upper limits . 


or crests of the three adjacent ore-bodies amounting 
to goo feet, a vertical range which seems too great 
to be referred to any definite hydrostatic level. 

Another line along which Dr. Jenney’s paper may 
be discussed is that of the conditions under which 
ore deposition took place in this region. 

This discussion may also serve to illustrate how 
essential to a study of ore deposits is a complete 
understanding of the geologic history of the area. 
The sequence of geolgic events, as given in the paper 
here discussed, is: (1) Volcanic disturbances caus- 
ing elevation and folding of the sedimentary rocks; 
(2) Wet climatic conditions with consequent exten- 
sive erosion; and (3) Deep-seated disturbances form- 
ing the fissures and inducing ore-deposition; with 
(4) A slight amount of later erosion. 

The geologic history, as interpreted by Mr. Tower 
and the writer, from the results of geologic mapping 
of an area of over 200 square miles, as well as the 
more detailed study of the mining district itself, is 
quite different. It may be briefly stated as follows: 
(1) Elevation of the region, with folding of the 
Paleozoic sedimentary rocks, fissuring and ore-de- 
position. (2) Erosion, which began with the Meso- 
zoic uplift and continued into the Tertiary, pro- 
ducing a surface with greater relief than that of to- 
day. (3) Tertiary volcanic activity, the earlier rhyo- 
litic lava filling deep cafions, on the slopes of which 
talus containing ore fragments was cemented by the 
lava, and the later andesitic lava flows, largely re- 
juvenating the deeply eroded mountain range. (4) 
Fissuring and ore-deposition in the more compact 
igneous rock, with possible additional mineraliza- 
tion of the sedimentary rocks, as suggested by Mr. 
Emmons. (5) Erosion, by which great masses of 
igneous rocks have been removed, with only slight 
changes in the topography of the limestone ridges, 
which had been buried by the lavas. 

Comparison of the two interpretations shows a 
considerable absence of agreement as regards the 
sequence of geologic events. The occurrence of ore 
fragments in the pre-lava talus is directly opposed 
to the recent age given by Dr. Jenney to these ore- 
deposits of the sedimentary rocks. It seems prob- 
able also that hundreds, if not thousands, of feet of 
strata may have been removed here since the prin- 
cipal period of mineral deposition closed, so that in 
this respect the Tintic is not different from other 
mining districts. If, however, the mineralization 
even took place in the latter part of the period of 
erosion that preceded the volcanic activity, it is 
again true that the present topography of the region 
is far from being what it was at that time. The 
upper part of Eureka Gulch is still filled with rhyo- 
lite, so that the pre-lava cafion was deeper than the 
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present gulch and may have drained eastward ip. 
stead of westward, as at present. 

These topographical relations would involye cyr- 
face outlets below some of the mineral crests in this 
vicinity. It appears, therefore, that the present ariq 
climate has not prevailed long enough to make the 
question of ore-deposition so exceptionally simple jn 
the Tintic region, and if Dr. Jenney’s hypothesis of 
the hydrostatic origin is to be accepted for the min- 
eral crests, reference must be made to a top: ’gtaphy 
quite different from that of the present and much 
more ancient than he has suggested. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 


We are indebted to the Mines Department of 
South Australia for a statement of the metals and 
minerals exported from that State during the year 
1901. The quantities and values are given in the 
table below: 


1900. 

Quantity. 
Gold ounces......... 3,721 
Copper, tons.........4,886 
Copper ore, tons.....2,367 
Lead, 
Silver-lead ore 
Ee, MONORG os ss ae a 9s 
Manganese ore, tons. oe 
Unenumerated ak 441 


seen TOOT. 
Quantity. 
4,918 £ 16,613 
6,770 468,606 
1,866 3,011 


Value. 
£14,494 
371,920 
22,526 
4,382 
17,526 


\ wy 
Value, 


2.65 “86 
132 330 
eee 1753 


Total values £431,289 ate £5 1,121 

Additional products, not included in the exports, 
were salt, of which 32,574 tons were gathered in 
1900 and at least an equal quantity in 1901; and iron 
ore, of which considerable quantities are used as 
flux in smelting. 

The increases of importance last year were 1,197 
ounces, or 32.2 per cent, in gold; and_ 1,884 tons, or 
38.3 per cent, in copper. No silver-lead ore was re- 
ported in 1901. The gold last year was equal, by 
values, to 3,911 ounces fine gold. 

The returns from the Northern Territory, which is 
attached to South Australia, are as follows for the 
year IQO1: 


Quantity. Values. 
ROGNE ROM, OMNOES . 65 os nin sed ewsisiesc 22,572 £76,579 
Gold ore and concentrates, tons 2 30 
Silver ore, tons 710 
Tin ore, tons 5,498 
Copper ore, tons 8,460 
Wolfram ore, tons 175 


Total values bas £91,452 

The gold bullion reported was equivalent, by value. 
to 18,028 ounces of fine gold. If this be added to the 
output of South Australia proper, it makes a total of 


21,939 ounces fine gold, or $453,489 for the year. 


THE EXPORTATION OF SOUTH RUSSIAN 


COAL.—The Russian Consul-General publishes 
some interesting details dealing with the possibility 
of importing South Russian coal into the lower basin 
of the Danube. Only imported coal is consumed in 
the region referred to, as the Roumanian coal is 
quite unfit for use. The steamship companies pre- 
fer to use English coal, the prices of which vary 
from about 6 cents to 9 cents per pood of 36 pounds. 
In the Danube ports, Tultsha, Ismail, Kilia, Reni, 
Galatz and Brailoff, and at Bucarest, the center of 
the industrial activity of Roumania, the cost of coal 
at Sulina is increased by the additional cost of 
freight along the Danube, and, in the case of Buca- 
rest, by the railway charges for transport thither. 
In consequence of the extraordinary high price of 
coal in 1900 the Russian Black Sea and Danube 
Steamship Company was compelled to obtain sup- 
plies of Russian coal, which were delivered at Reni 
at the rate of 10 cents per pood, or. $6.25 per long 
ton. This state of affairs gave rise to the question 
as to whether the opportunity was not favorable for 
finding a market for South Russian coal in the basin 
of the Lower Danube. But at this moment the 
Russian coal industry is passing through a severe 
crisis, for the output exceeds the demand and 
new markets must be found, but as_ the 
Russian Government is now engaged in taking steps 
to promote trade between the ports of the Black Sea 
and the Danube ports, Russian exporters ought to 
make the most of the opportunity to develop in the 
latter region their exports of coal, petroleum and 
nineral oil. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

In our issue of March 22 last, we gave the pre- 
liminary statement of the production of the coal and 
metal mines of Great Britain as then issued. This 
included nearly complete figures for coal and other 
important products. We have now the complete 
statement of production from all three classes of 
workings specified in the British mining laws and 
regulations—coal mines, gmetalliferous mines and 
quarries. These statements, as prepared under the 
direction of Dr. C. LeNeve Foster, inspector of 
mines, are given in the accompanying table. The 
figures are all in long tons, of 2,240 pounds: 





“The number of non-fatal accidents reported dur- 
ing the year amounted to 3,747 at mines under the 
Coal Mines Act, 248 at mines under the Metalliferous 
Mines Act, and 1,037 at quarries under the Quarries 
Act. These figures are no guide to the number of 
non-fatal accidents which actually occurred; because 
the standard of severity governing the notification 
of acciderits at mines and quarries is vague, and 
allows much latitude to the agent in his interpretation 
of it. The standard at mines and quarries is totally 


different from that at factories and workshops. What 
is wanted is one definite standard for all industries. 
Until such a standard is fixed by the statute no stress 


Mineral Output of Great Britain. 


LOGS — 1900. 
Coai Mines, Metalliferous Mines. Quarries, Total. Total. 

PURE ON oo oo cs Fa eee is Gis sia ein He ex's 3,954 ems 3,954 1,308 
Arsenic ..... LAER Cee Oe Eee gia 3,361 3,361 4,081 
ASOT DRI sak 60055.6: 5 whe cen sen seins 2,578 ey 2,578 9,573 
Barytes “TrRCRLET TCL TTT Cee Cre Tere 26,413 1,200 27,613 29,456 
Bauxite ERR EENS HOUSES SU G0 CEU OES VORA ROS 10,191 eee 10,191 5779 
oe ease ee card bis is eee RRC Sana Geena x — 2,606 4,155 
halk «4... the eee eee eee cece e cerns scene 4,564 4,323,780 »328,: 73,331 
Chert and flint. .............sceeeseeeeeee ies 2,976 127,591 ” pony re 
Clays and shale............sscesesesccees 2,971,110 104,907 11,085,860 14,161,877 14,049,694 
Oe ee eee ere ct oo eis 9,705 219,046,945 225,181,300 
Copper ore and copper precipitate.......... Wes 6,792 ee 6,792 9,488 
Fluorspar SUGREMOADEO NSS 60K 904601000440%% 4,164 50 4,214 1,488 
Gold WR, FA ae ns bese sce Rees a eae 16,374 eas 16,374 20,802 
Gravel MET IIE 5 a o-0 408 Sie aah ck od ane as 11,863 1,947,065 1,958,929 1,837,202 
SUMO? S565 wad woe a -915 056 88s a we 8 eT ae are Le 151,199 49,567 200,766 208,038 
Fis GUND sc Ae 6-0 00h 4 45-464 0 659'8 4445955 : 98,912 4,950,400 5,049,312 4,634,301 
TTOM OFC. oo. ccc cc esecescsccccccccescccses 6,849,926 1,671,025 357541247 12,275,198 14,028,208 
Sete 6 iio wa cag Soe Moo ea eas a0s-s 7,661 2,557 mare 10,238 12,279 
Lead OF. ....essssecsesccsscessccssesess rr 26,970 1,006 27,976 32,010 
Limestone (other than chalk)............. 27,715 512,158 10,640,706 11,180,579 11,905,477 
Manganese OFe.............seeeerseeeeens ais 1,646 aa 1,646 1,362 
pL OPO Perro ey rere errs ere re és aie 3,165 3,165 nace 
Ochre, umber, etc.......seeeseeeecereeees ‘ara 5,228 9,314 14,542 15,200 
a NAAR i ee rr ree pre 2,354,356 an aia 2,354,350 2,282,221 
ORE <n. Siatn5 4.60 PEC G A aan Naw Wa eae we 8 aa 8 tere 
PROGGMROG GE TEMG. ccc esicssce ss cccsacces eee eee 79 79 620 
CE ae SOR nor riog a eetrs Geer 151,348 male 151,348 159,860 
ate SOE CIs asscin o wwe wed ecaee dese eews Fa aa 1,631,708 1,631,708 1,701,487 
OE PPTL CL TER OUS CORT ere 91,254 230,604 4,793,817 5,115,675 5,019,874 
tae ee I IND eso a seen aOR Se 88s wake 154,324 334.448 488,772 585,859 
Suiphate Of StrOntia. .. 2 ccc cccccceesceens aigie 16,651 16.651 9,121 
Oe Ee ee a ere ene een 6,542 746 7,288 6,800 
UraniUM GFE... ccc cs scccceseceesvesese 79 oe 79 41 
WHORE cece ce re cd ed sdcconesuceaeeeseeos 18 3 21 9 
PP er re err ke ee ee ee eT es ey, 23,752 ao 23,752 24,675 


The important changes shown last year were both 
decreases; one of 6,134,355 tons, or 2.7 per cent, in 
coal, and one of 1,753,010 tons, or 12.5 per cent, in 
iron ore. 

The report says: “The total number of persons 
employed in and about all the mines of the United 
Kingdom was 839,178, of whom 806,735 worked at 
the 3,397 mines under the Coal Mines Act, and 32,443 
at the 731 mines under the Matalliferous Mines Act. 
Compared with 1900 there is an increase of 26,683 
persons at the mines under the Coal Mines Act, and 
a decrease of 2,022 persons at the mines under the 
Metalliferous Mines Act. Of the 806,735 persons 
working at the mines under the Coal Mines Act, 
647,822, or over 80 per cent, were employed below 
ground. Of the 158,913 surface workers, 5,195 or 
nearly 3.3 per cent, were females. There is an in- 
crease of 387 females compared with 1900. At the 
mines under the Metalliferous Mines Act, 18,804 
persons, or nearly 58 per cent, worked below ground, 
and of the 13,639 surface workers, 393, or nearly 2.9 
per cent, were females. 

“At the quarries under the Quarries Act there were 
94,188 persons employed, of whom 59,968 worked in- 
side the actual pits or excavations, and 34,220 out- 
side. Compared with 1900, there is a decrease of 663 
among the inside workers, and an increase of 956 
among the outside workers, making a net increase 
of 293 in the number of persons employed at the 
quarries. The persons employed occasionally at 
quarries are not included in the above figures. 

“At the mines under the Coal Mines Act there 
were 951 separate fatal accidents, causing 1,101 
deaths. Compared with 1900 there is a decrease of 
Il in the number of accidents and an increase of 89 
in the number of deaths. At the mines under the 
Metalliferous Mines Act there were 27 fatal acci- 
dents, which caused 30 deaths. Compared with 1900, 
there is a decrease of 10 in the number of accidents 
and a decrease of 8 in the number of deaths. 

“At the quarries under the Quarries Act there 
were 97 fatal accidents, which resulted in 98 deaths. 
Compared with 1900 there is a decrease of 27 in the 
number of accidents and a decrease of 29 in the 
number of deaths. 


should be laid on these figures, excepting as regards 


injuries caused by explosions of firedamp, explosives 
and steam boilers; in these three cases notifications 
have to be sent to the Inspector, no matter how 
slight the injuries. 

“The death rate of the underground workers at 
the mines under the Coal Mines Act was 1.46 per 
1,000 persons employed, and therefore slightly higher 
than in 1900, when it was 1.44; the death rate of the 
surface workers was 0.95 per 1,000 employed, as 
against 0.73 for the previous year. The death rate 
of the underground and surface workers as a whole 
was 1.36, while that of 1900 was 1.30. At the mines 
under the Metalliferous Mines Act, the death rate 
of the underground workers was 1.49 per 1,000 per- 
sons employed, and of the surface workers 0.15 per 
1,000. The corresponding figures for 1900 were 1.60 
and 0.42 respectively. The death rate of the under- 
ground and surface workers as a whole was 0.92, a 
figure decidedly lower than that of 1900, which was 
1.10. At the quarries under the Quarries Act, the 
death rate from accidents of workers inside the 
actual pits or excavations was 1.43 per 1,000 and of 
the persons employed at factories and workshops out- 
side the quarries, but connected with them, 0.35 per 
1,000. The corresponding figures for 1900 were I.90 
and 0.36 respectively. The death rate of the inside 
and outside workers as a whole was 1.04 per thousand 
in 1901, as against 1.35 in the previous year.” 


IRON ORE IN ELBA.—According to a recent 
British consular report the exports of iron ore from 
the Island of Elba have been as follows for two 
years past, in long tons: 





1900. 1901. Changes. 

SPORE, PUM ya 6 osisecs o0k 60000 89,216 66,802 D. 22,414 
RRS ag ace e arene eels «0 45,810 41,816 D. 3,994 
ius cs ycawane setae oe 40,225 15,700 D. 24,525 
PN a ees geet careeee se 11,770 13,296 I. 1,526 
Riel GAO x. occ cess 13,967 i D. 13,967 
I ede Saerdcen aes c0cdOnger 137,614 D. 63,374 


No ore was shipped to the United States last 
year. The concession under which the mines of 
Elba are operated permits the shipment of 200,000 
tons of first-class ore and 50,000 tons of second- 
class ore yearly. 
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CHINESE RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR 
MINING. 


Under date of April 4, 1902, Minister E. H. Con- 
ger, of Pekin, sends to the State Department a copy 
of the new rules and regulations for mining sanc- 
tioned by the Chinese Government, as given below: 


I. All persons intending to engage in mining, 
whether with native shareholders or by borrowing 
foreign capital, must first of all clearly petition the 
Foreign Office and present the petition in person,’ or 
request the viceroy or governor of their respective 
provinces to forward their application to this board, 
and await an official reply. Whenever permission 
to mine is given, a certificate will be granted, with- 
out which no mining operations can be undertaken. 

2. When such applications are approved by the 
Foreign Office, that office will refer the application 
to the bureau of mines and railways for approval. 
On receiving from the head office a reply in the 
affirmative, the Foreign Office will advise the bureau 
of mines and railways to issue a permit, after re- 
ceipt of which mining operations may be commenced. 
Fees for such permits will be charged at the rate 
of I per cent on the capital, which must be paid 
to that bureau for office expenses. 

3. The applicant who originally applies for a per- 
mit for mining must himself carry on the matter; 
he can not sell it to someone else. [It is not trans- 
ferable.] In case he desires to sell out before or 
after he has begun operation, the original applicant 
must, with the transferee, apply again to the Foreign 
Office, according to articles 1 and 2, and put the 
matter on record. When this has been complied 
with, then the transfer can be made. 


4. If the owner of the land cannot come to terms 
with the mining parties, the original petitioner 
should first parley with him, agree on a price, and 
have it recorded. It should not be a private (or 
secret) transaction. If, for Government reasons, the 
land should be mined and the owner of the land is 
obstreperous, he should be made to yield to the 
wishes of the Government. In such a case, the cf- 
ficials shall pay the owner a reasonable price, so 
that mining can be begun at will. 


5. Applicants for concessions may be Chinese or 
foreigners, or Chinese and foreigners in partnership; 
it makes no difference. But the land being Chinese 
soil, and permission to mine being granted by the 
Chinese Government, it behooves all who under- 
take mining operations to respect and abide by the 
rules and regulations of this Government. If ti Juble 
of any kind arise, the Chinese Government ca. use 
its sovereignty to make a settlement. ; 


6. According to the valuation of the vein opened 
a tax must be paid, as follows: 

On 100 taels’ ($68) worth of coal, iron, antimony, 
alum, borax, etc., 5 taels ($3.40), or 5 per cent. 

On petroleum, copper, lead, tin, sulphur, cinnabar, 
etc., 10 per cent. 

On gold, silver, spelter, quicksilver, etc., 15 per 
cent. 

On diamonds, crystals, etc., 25 per cent. 

Ores which are not included in the above list shall 
pay a tax according to the nearest mineral men- 
tioned. 

There is still to be an export duty at the tieaty 
ports, but no “likin.” The above amount is to form 
a distance revenue, for which the customs are t 
open a separate account. 

7, Every company receiving a permit miust be- 
gin work within 12 months. After that limit the 
permit will be canceled and a new concession given. 
The fact will be advertised in all the native and for- 
eign papers. 

8. A railway for transport may be built from the 
mine to the nearest port or to the nearest trunk 
line. 

9. A mining school shall be started near to the 
mine, the expense to be borne by the company. 


10. All materials and mining machinery from 
abroad shall pay an import duty only at the port; 
there shall be no likin. Whatever material is pro- 
cured inland shall be given a free transport pass, if 
it is found to be really for use at the mines. But 
smuggling of any kind will be heavily fined. 

11. The company must report to the Foreign Of- 
fice when mining engineers are engaged, so that 
word can be sent to the viceroys and governors to in- 
struct the local authorities to give them adequate 
protection. In case of trouble the local authorities 
will be held responsible. In disturbances c=used 
through the purchase of land, opening a mine, or by 
the workmen, the local officials must issue a procla- 
mation and restore order. If any malpractice is dis- 
covered they will surely be impeached and no leni- 
ency will be shown. 

12. Mining land belonging to the people may be 
purchased at the market value, but Governmen: land 
must be leased. The new owner shall pay a lan} 
tax, as is customary. Only land needed for sling 
shafts or other mining purposes shall be occupied. 
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13. In baying land the company must pay a fair 
price, and not appropriate the land by force! nor 
must the owners raise their price in excess. Putting 
obstructions in the way on account of “feng-shui,” 
etc., will not be allowed. In case the owner prefers 
to take shares rather than money for his land, this 
may be done. 

14. Houses and graves are to be avoided. But 
if the land to be mined has houses or graves on it, 
the original owner should be well compensated and 
a removal effected. 

“15. There should be Chinese police to guard the 
mines, the expenses to be met by the company. For- 
eigners should have charge of the machinery and ac- 
counts, but all other employees should, as far as pos- 
sible, be Chinese, and should be well paid. In case 
of accident to the workmen in the mines, their 
families should be compensated. 

16. Chinese who have studied mining abroad, or 
who aremerchants abroad and wish to invest in mines 
in China, may report to the Foreign Office. Students 
who are successful in prospecting will be recom- 
mended for imperial honors. 

17. Those investing money in mining will be pro- 
tected, but the Government will not be responsible 
for losses, nor for money borrowed from foreigners. 
Let the merchant borrow from some other mer- 
chant to repay the foreigners. It is no concern of the 
Government. 

18. Accounts must be made up each year, and of 
the net gain 25 per cent shall be paid as royalty to 
the Chinese Government. 

19. All companies having already received con- 
cessions or begun work may follow their regulations, 
except in article 6 of the present rules. New com- 
panies must adhere to these rules. 

In acknowledging the receipt of these regulations, 
Minister Conger regrets that the probability is that 
instead of encouraging the development of the min- 
eral resources of China, and thus bringing profit to 
the Government and people, the regulations will 
prove so difficult and onerous as to result in a prac- 
tical prohibition of all substantial mining develop- 
ment. 


PAYING OIL WELLS.—In reply to the question 
of what constitutes a “paying well,” Judge Jones, of 
Washington County, Ohio, who has gained a reputa- 
tion in settling disputes over oil leases, says: “Opera- 
tors differ very much in regard to the term a ‘pay- 
ing well,’ and the matter has often to be determined 
by circumstances that makes all the difference in the 
world. If there is sufficient gas in the field to furnish 
fuel for drilling and pumping wells, a well that 
makes as little as half a barrel a day would be a 
paying well. I don’t mean by that that it would 
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AN ADOBE REVERBERATORY FURNACE.* 
By Joun Gross 

In isolated mining camps the metallurgist must 
often use makeshifts. In Mexico one of the most 
important of these is the adobe, which has been used 
from prehistoric times. It is quite possible to erect 
a serviceable reverberatory furnace with no other 
materials than adobe, stones and Such a 
furnace can be erected at a low cost, will give good 
results and last a long time. The present paper de- 
scribes the construction of such a furnace. 

The material being simply sun-dried, the construc- 
tion must be quite heavy. The adobes should be 
evenly made, with just enough straw to hold them 
together, and not too large in size; 9 inches wide, 
18 inches long and 4 inches thick is a convenient 
size. The binding material should be of the same 
clay as the adobes. 
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The center (of dirt) for the arch is now put in, 
and curved to templates. A 10-foot span of arch 
should not have less than 12 inches rise. When the 
center has been satisfactorily placed the skewback js 
cut, and the arch is built of arch adobes, placed up- 
right, and making an 18-inch arch. This arch should 
be carefully built, using as little mud (made from the 
screened clay) for joints as possible, and hammering 
adobes in place with a block of wood. 

After the arch has been well keyed, the middle 
buck-stay rods of I-inch iron are placed in pipes 
just over it, and the walls are carried up to the top 
of the skewback of the upper arch; the upper hearth 
floor is put in; the center is placed as before; and 
the upper arch is built of the same size as the 
one. 


lower 
The upper rods of I-inch iron, just over the 
upper arch, need not be put in pipes, though it js 
convenient to do so. The top of the furnace js 
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ADOBE REVERBERATORY FURNACE. 


The drawings explain themselves. Fig. 1 is a 
ground plan through the lower hearths; Fig. 2 a 
longitudinal section; and Fig. 3 a cross section. 

The furnace is double-decked, with three hearths 
on each deck and an auxiliary fireplace for the upper 
deck. It is designed for wood firing and chloridiz- 
ing roasting, and is operated entirely by manual 
labor. 

The ore is charged through a hole in the roof, 
worked in charges of 1,200 kilograms, and finally 
drawn through the last rabbling door into wheel- 
barrows, to go to the cooling-floor. 

Naturally, different ores and conditions would sug- 
gest other modes of building and manipulation; but 
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ADOBE REVERBERATORY FURNACE. 


pay to put down such a well, but if they 
are once put down they can then be pumped on a 
production of half a barrel or even less. I had a case 
last year in Washington County that involved the 
question of what is a paying well, and some expert 
oil men testified that under favorable circumstances 
one-quarter of a barrel of oil would pay for pumping. 
But that is only where a number of wells are close 
enough together to be operated by one engine. It 
sometimes happens that a number of test wells are 
put down at no great distance apart, and all turned 
out small, but they are rigged up together by wires 
and operated by one engine at a central point. But oil 
men won't usually drill (unless merely to test terri- 
tory) where wells make less than 8 or 1o barrels. 
The cost of putting down the well as well as the cost 
of pumping afterward must be taken into consider- 
ation.” 


the object of this paper is simply to show this par- 
ticular furnace as it is. 

The hearths are 10 by 10 feet in size, with 3-foot 
walls, making the furnace 16 feet wide and some 41 
feet long. The arch springs 9 inches above the 
hearth floor, and has a 12-inch rise. 

The foundation is of stone, well built on a solid 
footing, and carried up to the first set of buckstay 
rods. These 1-inch iron rods are placed in pipes or 
channels, to prevent them burning out, and to per- 
mit them to be easily changed if necessary. 

The outside walls of adobe are now built up to 
the top of the lower skewback, when the floor of 
the hearth, which consists of a fire-stone set in clay, 
is put in. Each hearth is stepped a few inches lower 
than the preceding one. 


*Paper read before the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, Philadelphia. 


paved with flagstones. The buckstays of 10 by 1o- 
inch timbers are now put on; the rods are tightened 
thoroughly; and the centers are removed by boys 
getting into the furnace through the fire-box, after 
it has been cleaned out. 

A light fire is started and kept going one day in 
the lower fire-box, and then in the auxiliary one, 
the lower fire being increased. After three days of 
gradually increased firing—during which time steam 
and water are likely to appear in a few cracks, and 
the rods are occasionally tightened—a charge of ore 
is put on each hearth. The sulphur, soon igniting, 
will, with proper firing, bring the furnace in a cay 
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ADOBE REVERBERATORY FURNACE. 

or two up to a temperature sufficient to begin opera- 
tions. Some 4 or 5 days more are required, how- 
ever, before the furnace is properly heated, owing 
to the enormous body of adobe work that must be 
brought up to proper temperature. 

The rods must be looked after to see that they are 
kept tight; or if they burn out, they must be replaced. 
The great weight of the arches will cause their 
gradual sinking, if they are not properly held; but 
they sink very slowly and give abundant notice. 


PETROLEUM IN UPPER BURMA—/ndian 
Engineering says: “Dr. Noetling of the Geological 
Survey, who visited Yenangyoung about six years 
ago, gave the opinion in his report that the supply 
would in all probability run out in a very few years. 
Since then the supply at Yenangyoung and Yenang- 
yat has very nearly doubled, and there seems to be 
no indication of an early exhaustion of oil in Upper 
Burma at present.” 
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PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1g01. 


(he production of iron ores in the United States 
during the year 1901, as given by Mr. John Birkin- 
pine, amounted to 28,887,479 long tons as compared 
with 27,553,161 long tons in 1900, a gain of 1,334,318 
tons or § per cent; the gain of 1901 over 1898 was Q,- 
453,703 tons, or 49 per cent, a phenomenal growth. 
[he total value at the mines of the ore mined in IgoI, 
as reported to this office, was $49,256,245, or a mean 
yalue of $1.71 per ton, an apparent decrease of 71 
cents, or 29 per cent, from the 1900 figures of $2.42 
per ton. The value of the iron ores mined in 1900 
was $66,590,504. The largest amounts of iron ores 
ofticially reported to date, from any other countries, 
are 18,667,950 long tons, mined in Germany and Lux- 
emburg in 1900, and 18,031,957 long tons mined in 
Great Britain in 1882. 

fwenty-five States and one Territory mined iron 
ore in the year 1901, the number remaining the same 
as in 1900, Utah dropping out and South Carolina 
taking its place. As in the year 1900, Minnesota 
contributed the greater portion of the increase for 
igor and advanced to first place as a producer, Mich- 
igan, which has uninterruptedly occupied this posi- 
ion since the year 1881, now being second. 

New exploitations for standard ores in the Lake 
Superior district are being actively carried on, and 
in addition, some siliceous and lower grade ores, 
of which large quantities exist, are liberally ex- 
ploited. In the central west, valuable deposits of 
iron ore in Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico 
are being worked extensively to supply the Colorado 
furnaces. On the Pacific Coast, the Irondale furnace 
in Washington has resumed operations, but its prin- 
cipal reliance so far has been on the magnetite de- 
posits of Texada Island, in British Columbia. 

In 1901 the hematite mines contributed 24,006,025 
long tons, or 83.10 per cent of the total for the 
United States, an increase of 6 per cent over the 
1900 total. Minnesota was the largest producer of 
this class of ore, followed by Michigan and Alabama. 
The total brown ore mined was 3,016,715 long tons, 
or 10.44 per cent of the output of the country, a de- 
crease of 7 per cent from the 1900 record. Virginia 
and West Virginia, combined, led as a brown ore 
producer, followed by Alabama, and Tennessee. Of 
magnetic ores, 1,813,076 long tons, of 6.28 per cent 
of the United States total, were mined in the year 
1901, an increase of 18 per cent over the total for 
1900. Pennsylvania was the principal contributor, 
followed by New Jersey and New York. Only 51,663 
long tons of carbonate iron ore was mined in Igo1, 
being 0.18 per cent of the total iron ore output for 
the year. Practically all of this came from Ohio, 
although Maryland, New York, and Pennsylvania 
contributed small amounts. 

The greater part of the iron ore in the United 
States continues to be supplied by the Lake Superior 
region, which produced its maximum output of 21,- 
445,903 long tons in 1901, being 74 per cent of the 
total quantity reported and an increase of 4 per cent 

er the total for 1900. 


ELIMINATION OF SILICON IN OPEN-HEARTH 
STEEL MAKING. 


At the recent meeting of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute in London, a paper by Mr. Andrew McWil- 
liam, lecturer in metallurgy at University College, 
Sheffield, and Mr. William H. Hatfield, of the 
Meadowhall Iron and Steel Works, Sheffield, en- 
titled the “Elimination of Silicon in the Acid Open- 
Hearth,” was read. The authors pointed out that 
in the manufacture of steels of widely varying carbons 
occasional heats containing more silicon than was 
desired or expected would occur. Uniformly low 
silicons are now fashionable in some quarters. It 
las been thought that what is called a “sand boil” 
may have occasioned high silicons, or there may 
have been a special attack on the bottoms or banks 
of the furnace where the silica has been reduced to 





‘Mineral Resources of the United States, 1901, now in 
press, United States Geological Survey. 


silicon, and transferred to the steel. Messrs. J. 
Crowley & Co. having placed at the disposal of the 
authors a 25-ton furnace, investigation .was com- 
menced. The carbon contents of the steels made 
were very varied, and the condition of the bottom 
and banks after the metal was tapped was tabulated 
alongside the corresponding percentages of silicons 
in the steels. It was found that the silicons were ap- 
parently quite independent of the other variations. 
The effect of varying temperature was next made the 
subject of study, but no clear indication was found 
of any predominating effect. Next the condition of 
the slag and its composition were considered, and 
here, it appeared, was the crux of the whole ques- 
tion. Analyses showed that the steels finished with 
thin slags were low in silicon, whilst those with thick 
slags were high. This condition could be varied at 
will. The proportion of ferric oxide to ferrous ox- 
ide, and the total amounts of oxides in the slag 
within the limits of experiment, seem to be of sub- 
sidiary importance, excepting that they help to de- 
termine the basfcity of the slag. 

The discussion on this paper was opened by Mr. 
Windsor-Richards, who said that the results ob- 
tained by the authors were surprising. That silicon 
could be kept under perfect control was shown by 
experiments he had made. 

Professor Bauerman congratulated the authors on 
their excellent paper, and said its value was greater 
because they had told us something we might have 
anticipated. The ordinary process of “killing” steel 
was analogous to that which had been described, 
but the experiments were extremely interesting as 
having been carried out on so large a scale. He 
thought Mr. McWilliam had proved his point. 

Mr. Harbord had been trying to gain information 
on this matter for some time past. He agreed that 
the slag influenced the content of silicon, but he 
thought that it would be better to say that the condi- 
tion depended both on the composition of the slag 
and the temperature. 

THE LOSSES OF SILVER IN CUPELLING WITH 

VARYING AMOUNTS OF LEAD AND SILVER. 


By W. H. KauFFMan. 

The literature on the subject of silver losses in 
cupellation being very slight it seemed desirable to 
make a series of experiments to determine what 
losses were sustained under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. With the same amounts of silver and varying 
amounts of lead. 

2. With varying amounts of silver, from 25 to 200 
milligrams. 

3. The influence of copper on the results. 

4. The influence of varying temperatures. 

5. The influence of various grades of cupels. 

The cupels were made with an automatic machine. 
The first batch was made from 3,000 grams of bone 
ash, with the addition of 393 c. c. of water. These 
may be called “water” cupels. The second batch was 
made with the same proportions of bone ash and 
water, 60 grams of pearl ash being dissolved in the 
water used for mixing. We shall call these “potash” 
cupels. 

The third batch contains 20 grams of borax, in 
place of the pearl ash, and may be designated as 
“borax” cupels. The water cupels were somewhat 
soft; the potash and borax cupels were fairly hard. 

The lead foil used in the experiments was free 
from silver; 100 grams on successive scorification 
and cuppellation gave no trace of silver. The re- 
sults obtained are arranged in the following table; 
the percentage loss of silver on the amount of silver 
used being given. 

In order to distinguish variations in temperature 
reliance had to be placed on the appearance of 
feather litharge, as no pyrometer was available. 
Feathering is not an absolute indication of low tem- 
perature, as it is considerably influenced by the 
position of the cupels in the muffle, and from the re- 
sults it is evident that unfeathered cupels frequently 
give smaller losses than feathered ones. But, as a 
rule, feathered buttons show the smallest losses. 


In the following tables buttons, marked “F,” have 
been well feathered; that is, there were two or three 
rows of feather litharge. Those not so marked have 
been but slightly feathered, or not at all. But- 
tons that have been subjected to an excessively high 
temperature are marked with an asterisk. In com- 
puting averages, buttons that have been cupelled at 
an excessive temperature, or show abnormally high 


losses, are omitted; they are enclosed in parentheses 
in the tables. 


PERCENTAGE LOSS OF SILVER. 
WATER CUPELS. 


Lead, Lead, Lead, Lead, 





























: 5 grams. 10grams. 15 ae 

Silver, 25 mgms.... 2.04 F. a ; —— 7 can 
2.24 F. 2.64 F. 2.83 F. 2.18 F, 

wnee 2.86 F. 2.57 F. aewa 

Average loss, %...... 2.14 2.63 2.69 2.09 
Silver, 50 mgms..... 1.41 F. 2.19 F. 2.07 (3.00)* 
1.34 F. 2.05 F. 2.13 1.79 F. 
1.55 F. 2.52 F. 2.18 2.24 F. 

tae 2.18 2.23 1.94 

2.09 F. Wawa 

2.11 F. 

Average loss, %...... 1.43 ag 2.14 1.86 
Silver, 100 mgms.. . (1.87) 1.62 F. 1.62F. (2.55)* 

(1.81) 1.60 F. 1.73 F. 2.04 
(1.86) _ we tas 2.23 F. 
1.26 F. Pats 2.10 F, 

1.34 F. “aie as 

Average loss, %......1.30 1.61 1.68 2.12 
Silver, 200 mgms....1.00 F. 1.34 I 1.63 F. 1.75 F. 

0.62 F. 1.23 I 1.26 F. 1.77 

0.96 F. 1.15 I 1.32 F. 1.70 

Average loss, %.....0.86 1.24 : 40 1.74 


II. POTASH CUPELS. 


Lead, Lead, 








; 10 grams. 25 grams. 
SeWOE IS ANDI Sino sfecin sa tan eaedead eens (3-05) 2.76 F. 
2.23 F. (3.34)* 
2.57 (3.36)” 
» 2.35 F. 2.09 F. 
(2.78) 2.60 F. 
PN 6 ivan de dice he Cacdricued 2.38 2.48 
SRO SG IN a ove So oatieicetankedecns 2.00 F, 2.25 F. 
2.12 (2.63) 
2.33 (2.80) 
1.99 F eas 
2.07 F 
MTA RS oo ede eecutcrexdedeas 2.0 2.25 
BUNGE SOG MME ok ks ikaiStis dade dace (2.20) 1.96 


1.76 F, 1.90 
1.91 F, (2.40) 


MTN RF ticlh Sb celieiiwacerciccxienaes 1.82 1.93 





NOM SO MIMNIR eo iinecsiwetiwcaseeedaane t.a% FF. 1.46 F, 
1.26 F. (1.76) 
1.39 F. (1.89) 


fe a re 1.29 1.46 





III.— BORAX CUPELS. 


Lead, Lead, 
10 grams. 25 grams. 














Tete SO IRN Fase Sei Bhaedareceneeeas (2.77) (4.13)* 
2.44 F. (4.45)* 
2.56 2.25 F. 
2.28 F. 2.63 F. 
PORATION Tina ccc diilesedaacdesdudsiewin 2.43 2.44 
SPI OE TION 6 oad a bsws eereeew soos tog kh. Cae 
1.97 F. (3.00)* 
1.87 F. 2.37 
PTE eee baedeadeeadeas awakes 1.96 2.37 
Se BON NN os cio ieievncswdncareacns 1.49 F. 2.13 
1.38 F. 2.14 F. 
1.40 F. 2.09 F. 
PI SN I aoe icdiee hoecdeweRonuier 1.42 2.12 
SN SOW GUM Se 65s os ci snscceestecdadde 1.28 F. 1.77 F. 
1.03 F. 1.62 F. 
1.19 F. 1.86 F. 
Ata West Ws cco sisciesnseccdwniscaiaes 1.17 1.7 


INFLUENCE OF COPPER ON LOSSES, 100 MGMS. 
SILVER USED. 


(WATER CUPELS.) 
Lead, Lead, 
10 grams. 25 grams. 
ee (1.95) 1.87 F. 
(2.25)* 1.76 F, 
1.61F. (2.50)* 


MME TNE Givinikic Kee disdicincedeceecuas 1.61 1.82 





Combed G0 WEN a cote diiecddie ee sane wee (2.08)* 2.08 F, 











Mvetane 108d; Wisc. ooo hhc kccvccccsesees 1.80 1.99 

Ce CA I oo oo co cee cccevcusdseces 1.66 F. 2.01 F, 
1.96 (2.19) 
2.01 F. aead 

Average 1058, %...ccccccccccccsccccscccs 1.87 2.01 


A careful study of these results shows some 
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rather large variations in losses, even where the 
conditions of cupellation are apparently the same. It 
is evident that these variations are due to differences 
in temperature. Small differences that cannot be de- 
tected by the eye cause surprising differences in the 
results. An excessive heat will cause greater losses 
than any other variation in the conditions of cupel- 
lation. 

But in spite of these differences the following con- 
clusions can be drawn from the results obtained: 

1. The percentage loss of silver is greater in 
cupelling small amounts of silver than when larger 
amounts are cupelled. 

2. The loss is appreciably greater when the lead 
button weighs 25 grams than when it weighs but 5 
grams, except in the case of the 25 milligram silver 
button. With 10 and 15 gram buttons the losses 
are generally smaller than with 25 gram buttons, and 
larger, than with 5 gram buttons. 

3. Similar conclusions can be drawn regarding 
buttons contaning small amounts of copper; the 
losses are not increased by the presence of copper up 
to 190 milligrams. 


: 


THE MANUFACTURE OF COKE FROM COM- 
PRESSED FUEL.* 
By Joun H. Darsy. 

It will probably be admitted that the best coking 
coals on the Continent, and also those of Great 
Britain, have for years past been getting scarcer, and 
various devices have been employed to improve the 
quality of the resulting coke when made from in- 
ferior seams. A few years ago several works, chiefly 
in the Saarbrucken district, came under the author's 
notice, where a systematic attempt was being made 
to improve the quality of the coke by compressing the 
fuel before coking, and he was so impressed with the 
improved results obtained with poor coking fuels 
that he undertook experiments on the same lines. It 
is proposed in this paper to embody a short account 
of the results of these experiments, and the benefits 
derived. It may be said at once that the result of 
the trials made showed that the advantages of com- 
pression were by no means confined to the poorer 
coking fuels. 

The idea of compressing fuel for coking purposes 
originated on the Continent, where many of the coals 




















as the special case in which it is essential that the 
fuel should be compressed in order to produce a 
marketable coke. 

In reference to the apparatus employed, it is yn- 
necessary to mention the machine in which stamping 
is done by hand, or to describe the earlier forms 
of mechanical stamps in use, and it will be sufficient 
to illustrate two of the later types. 

The essential parts of the appliances used are the 
stamping machines and compression boxes. These 
can be combined in a variety of ways as the sur- 
roundings may demand. For example, there are the 
combinations, firstly, of a compression box and 
charger, built with a Superstructure carrying the 
stamping machine; secondly, a compression box and 
charger with stationary stamping machine. The first 
combination may be described generally as suitable 
where the machine has to travel for a considerable 
distance and take its supply of slack for compressing 
at a number of stopping-places, stamping operations 
proceeding during the travelling of the machine. The 
second combination having a fixed point for the fuel 
supply, allows of the application of a fuel-feeding de- 
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4. With potash and borax cupels the losses are in 
general the same as when water cupels are used. 

5. Excessive heat causes greater losses than large 
amounts of lead. 

6. The smallest losses occur when a small lead 
button is cupelled at a low temperature. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION 
CONGRESS.—The works of eminent engineers, 
political economists, and learned men, treating ques- 
tions, partly of an economic, partly of a technical 
nature, and written for the ninth International Navi- 
gation Congress, which will take place in Dusseldorf 
from June 29 to July 5, are to be published. The ma- 
jority of these treatises, about 100 in number, will be 
printed in three languages—German, French and 
English—and sent to every member registered at the 
Congress. 

An English company has been formed for the de- 
velopment of the petroleum industry in Greece. Some 
few years ago the Greek Government decided to 
make experiments on their own account before 
granting the concession to foreigners. This work 
was commenced, and borings to a depth of 100 me- 
ters were made, but the drills were broken on a 
hard bed of rock, and the undertaking consequently 
abandoned. Nevertheless, the substances extracted 
from the bore-holes were chemically examined and 
found to contain petroleum. 





ccked so indifferently that it was of the greatest im- 
pertance to adopt any method that gave a prospect 
of improving the quality of the resulting coke. It 
had been observed that the coke produced from the 
lower portions of retort ovens, compressed by the 
weight of the superincumbent fuel, was superior to 
that produced from the upper portions of the charge, 
and this led to experiments in compressing the fuel 
by various means: first by stamping in the oven by 
hand, in other cases by weighing the charge; and 
from this the practice of compressing in a box out- 
side the ovens was gradually evolved, the stamped 
cake being afterwards moved out of the box into the 
oven by mechanical means. 

The results obtained show that the quality of the 
coke is distinctly improved by compression. Such 
improvement is naturally more marked in some fuels 
than others; but from a large number of trials made 
with many of the English fuels, the writer is able to 
say that he has not seen any instance in which the 
improvement made by compression has not been ap- 
parent. Indeed, he is aware of a case in which com- 
pressed coke is being sold in the open market at a 
substantial advance on coke previously made from 
similar uncompressed fuel. Even with the best cok- 
ing fuels the results obtained seem to justify the out- 
lay in equipping a plant for compressed fuel, as well 





*Abstract of paper read before the Iron and Steel Institute. 
London, May, 1902. 
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1.—OVEN FOR COKE MAKING WITH COMPRESSED FUEL—SIDE ELEVATION. 


vice as presently described, and offers opportunities 
for saving both time and labor. In fact, under fa- 
vorable conditions this type of machine will com- 
press and charge 50 ovens per 24 hours, and it is 
probable that this is not the limit of the modern 
machines. With both these types of machines, in 
many instances, a coke discharging ram may be 
conveniently combined with the compression box, in 
which case two men are able to control the operations 
of pushing the coke out of the oven and charging it 
with compressed fuel. The following is a description 
of these types: 

Charger Carrying Stamping Machine——This ma- 
chine is illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. The sides of the 
compression box A, which are strongly constructed 
of plates, angles and tees, having all rivets counter- 
sunk inside, are hinged at the bottom by hinges B, 
and are opened and closed at the top by a series of 
eccentrics C mounted on a continuous shaft worked 
by hand gear. The front of the box is closed by a 
hinged door opened when the fuel cake is ready for 
charging. The back of the box is a plate mounted 
upon and moving with the charging peel D and 
capable of being drawn back a limited distance by an 
arrangement of parallel levers. The bottom of the 
box is the charging peel, upon the back of which the 
fuel cake is stamped. It is a built-up section nearly 
the same width as the oven by about 4% inches thick, 
containing on its under side a steel rack and moving 
in guides upon a series of turned rollers. 
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The mode of operation is as follows: the sides of 
the box are closed and adjusted to suit the width of 
the oven to be charged, and the front and back plates 
are fixed in position. The fuel is then run into the 
box and stamped in layers as will be described pres- 
ently, and when the fuel cake is ready the machine 
is moved up to the oven to be charged. When in 
position and the oven door opened, the front door of 
the box is swung back and the sides of the box eased 
by turning the eccentrics C. The rack is then put in 
motion, the back plate acting as a thrust-plate, and 
the cake served into the oven. The back plate is 
then drawn back by the parallel levers, the oven 
door closed and made fast and the peel withdrawn, 
the oven door holding in the cake meanwhile. When 
the peel is quite withdrawn, the oven door is per- 
manently fastened and luted. No alteration in exist- 
ing oven doors is necessary when they are of the 
lifting type, but when they are of the hinged type a 
«mall separate opening, called the peel door, has to 
be fitted to them. The machine now moves off to 
receive a fresh charge of fuel. 

In the machine illustrated the ordinary oven charg- 
ing cars are wheeled off the top of the ovens on to 
the top of platform E, and are discharged over the 
sloping apron F direct into the compression box as 
required. When there is sufficient head-room, the 
apron F may be converted into a bunker or hopper 
containing enough fuel for another charge in addi- 
tion to that stamped within the box. The transfer 
from the oven tracks to the charging machine may 
be at any number of points by means of turn-tables, 
the gap between the face of the ovens and the ma- 
chine being spanned by an overhung track. 

Over the top of the compression box is the stamp- 
ing machine G, mounted on four wheels and travel- 
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FIG. 2.—END ELEVATION. 
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ing on a track the whole length of the box. The 
stamping machine is a steel-framed structure carry- 
ing an electric motor, worm-wheel reducing gear, 
lifting and releasing rollers for the stamping motion, 
and traveling gear for moving the machine along the 
length of the compression box and back. The stamp- 
ing head is mounted upon a long wooden shaft, and 
on every upstroke the travel motion comes into 
action, 

The fuel is served into the box and stamped in 
successive layers about 18 inches deep, the time oc- 
cupied for this operation being from 15 to 


OVEN FOR COKE MAKING WITH COMPRESSED FUEL. 


25 minutes, according to the size of the oven. 

The superstructure, with tub track and platform, 
stamping machine and track, and fuel-apron or 
bunker, is carried by a strong braced underframe of 
rolled joists mounted upon four wheels traveling on 
tracks up and down the face of the ovens at 300 feet 
per minute. On one side of the compression box 
is a platform for the attendant, and on the other is 
placed the motor and gearing for driving the peel and 
travel of the machine. On the platform are as- 
sembled the switch and controlling levers. 

Charger with Fixed Stamping Machine and Fuel- 





0 


feeding Device.—Figs. 3, 4 and § show the general ar- 
rangement of this machine, the compression box be- 
ing in position for stamping. The box A, under- 
framing the attendant’s platform, are on the same 
lines as the last machine described, but there is no 
superstructure, and the charging machine is combined 
with a coke-pushing ram. The stamping machine 
G moves on girders spanning the ram race, and in- 
stead of carrying its own motor is driven through 
sliding bevel gear from a constant running shaft H 
with tumbler bearings, and driven by a motor 
mounted upon the girders. The controlling gear of 
the stamping machine admits of the stamping and 
traveling motions being varied or stopped without 
stopping the motor. 

The fuel is delivered into the compression box 
ever the apron F. Above the apron is a scraper con- 
veyor J, driven from the shaft H and stopped and 
started by a clutch. The conveyor trough K_ is 
movable, being built independently of the conveyor 
framing, and mounted on wheels moving on a track. 
This trough is also driven by the shaft H by means 
of a rack and pinion underneath the trough, and it 
is stopped, started arid reversed by clutch. The 
clutch levers referred to in each case are accessible 
from the platform of the charger. Fuel is fed into 
the trough from an elevator L, or other device. 

The method of working is as follows: the travel of 
the trough K is the same length as the cake to be 
stamped, and its speed is equal to the speed of the 
travel of the stamping machine. The elevator L 
being started delivers the fuel into the trough, and 
the scrapers of comveyor J, which run considerably 
faster than the trough, carry the fuel over the end 
of the trough, and spill it on to the apron F, over 
which it falls into the compression box. The trough 












is travelled the length of the box in advance of the 
stamping machine, delivering the fuel in a constant 
stream in its course, and having reached the end of 
the box is reversed when the stamping machine is 
reversed, thus moving backwards and forwards until 
the fuel charge is completed. 

This machine has the advantage over that illus- 
trated in Figs. 1 and 2 in that it delivers a constant 
and continuous supply of fuel from start to finish. 
The stamp has not to be stopped, as in that design, 
in order to allow of a fresh layer of fuel being intro- 
duced and levelled, and the saving of time is there- 
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fore considerable. When suitable arrangements are 
made no tubmen are necessary, and the two charg- 


ing machine attendants are the only men required. 


THE INDEPENDENT MINE AT SILVERTON, 
SNOHOMISH CO., WASHINGTON. 
By R. H. Srretcu. 

In the absence of literature on the mines of the 
Cascades in Western Washington, the readers of the 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JoURNAL may be interested 
in a short account of one which has passed out of 
the prospect stage, and may fairly take rank as a 
mine, being so far developed as to prove the per- 
manence of the lode both in length and depth. 

The lower tunnel of the mine is located 410 feet 
the Silverton, and a little 
more than three-quarters of a mile from the depot, 


above railroad track at 
while the vein can be opened at a depth of 2400 feet 
by a drift on the lode. The accompanying skeleton 
elevation of the vein on the line of its strike shows 
this fact and the location of the development work. 

The vein follows an approximately east and west 
sheer plane in schistose rocks, lying on a granite base, 
which has not yet been encountered in the workings, 
and apparently at this point lies considerably below 
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No. 6 is 470 feet vertically above No. 3. The ex- 
cavations at the mouth of No. 5 show three veins 
within a zone 80 feet wide, which makes it probable 
that this structure will continue through the entire 
property. 

The bed of the gulch is somewhat obscured by lo- 
cal masses of debris and fallen timber, but ahead of 
the extreme end of No. 6 there are two very long and 
wide outcrops visible in the remaining 1,400 feet be- 
longing to the company. From the present lower 
level, the vertical depth at the east line of the Inde- 
pendent location, some 300 feet beyond the present 
face of the tunnel, is 970 feet, and at the end of the 
Cynthia Rowe location, also part of the same prop- 
erty, this will be increased to about 1,600, without 
counting the amount to be won by the projected 
No. 1 and 2. The available ground 
without hoisting works is therefore some 3,000 feet 
long by a vertical depth of about 1,800 feet. 

The ore has a quartz gangue, but also penetrates 
the interlaminated schists, and consists of iron-pyrite, 
lollengite (an arsenopyrite low in sulphur), with a 
little galena and traces of blende in the best ores. 
The principal associate is gold, and little spots of 
realgar in the face of the lower tunnel show that 
there is a complete drainage of the lode below that 


lower tunnels 
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the bed of Silver Creek. Owing to the sheeting of depth. The amount of silver is small as compared 


the rocks along this plane, they have been easily at- 
tacked by weathering influences, and the outcrop of 
the vein follows the narrow bed of a deep gorge, 
with very precipitous walls. This type is repeated 
in many other mines both at Silverton and Index, not 
only on sheer zones, but where the lode is governed 
by dikes which are softer than the vein walls, as in 
the Apex and Bonanza Queen mines. On the Inde- 
pendent mine the gorge has a general slope of about 
38°, and a lineal extent from the crest of the hill to 
Silver Gulch of about 3,000 feet. The limited water- 
shed furnishes but little water, and the mine is con- 
sequently nearly dry. 

The present lower or No. 3 tunnel, is in a distance 
of some 1,100 feet following the vein, which is re- 
markably straight with a slight southerly dip, and a 
width ranging from 2 to 6 feet. Lateral work and 
cross-cuts show that two other more or less parallel 
lodes of workable width exist at this depth, within a 
zone 100 feet wide. One of these has been developed 
to a distance of 300 feet. 

The extreme end of the tunnel is over 700 feet be- 
low the outcrop in the gulch, and in this vertical 
depth, four other tunnels have been run, as follows: 
No. 4, 200 feet long, 111 feet above No. 3; No. 5, 
450 feet long, 191 feet above No. 4; No. 5%, 200 feet 
long, 80 feet above No. 5; No. 6, 300 feet long, 168 
feet above No. 5; with some 3,000 feet development 
on ore, including upraises. 


with the gold. 

While the bulk of the ore _is a concentrating 
proposition of probably 10 or 12 to I, there are bodies 
of shipping ore, in levels 6, 5%, 5, and between 4 and 
3, with some undeveloped places in No. 4, which seem 
to be associated chiefly with the hanging wall. Tak- 
ing the low grade ores by themselves at say $7 per 
ton, the high grade ores will run from $40 to $50 
per ton, with assays up into the hundreds, especially 
where the lollengite is abundant, as this mineral 
seems to be very largely the gold bearer, not only 
in this but in numerous other mines of this series. 
In this term there are included some six or seven 
veins, practically parallel to the Independent, within 
a right angle distance to the strike of less than a 
mile, on all of which more or less development work 
has been done, and all of which show the same type 
of ore, broadly speaking, as they vary chiefly in the 
percentage of galena and blende, and occasional traces 
of chalcopyrite and ruby silver. The presence of 
copper may be taken as an indication of an approach 
to the underlying granite, as this mineral is character- 
istic of that rock in the Silvertone region. Bornite 
is notably absent. 

The mine is equipped with an aerial tram from 
No. 5 to No. 3 tunnels; the outside tracks are snow 
shedded, and taken altogether few mining enterprises 
are better located for economical work. The owners 
are now preparing to install their concentration 
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works of 100 to 200 tons capacity daily; the product 
will be sold to the smelter, only about 45 miles dis 
tant. 


BRITISH PATENTS.—tThe applications received 
by the British Patent Office in 1901 numbered 25, 
777, showing a substantial increase over the years 
1900 and 1899. Of the total, 17,813 were from the 
United Kingdom, 601 from other portions of the 
3ritish Empire, and 8,363 from foreign countries. 
It is noteworthy that the United States is credited 
with 3,246, and Germany, 2,844, making together 73 
per cent of the total foreign patents. The subject 
attracting most attention during the year was elec- 
tric traction. 


RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING 
INDUSTRY. 


SPECIALLY REPORTED. 


Duty on Borate oF MANGANESE.—Borate of man- 
ganese is properly dutiable as a borate material not 
otherwise provided for at the rates prescribed accord- 
ing to the percentage of anhydrous boracic acid con- 
tained in the material under the provisions of para- 
graph 11, act of July 24, 1897, and not as a chemical 
compound under the provisions of paragraph 3 of 
said act, the former being held the more specific pro- 
vision and to include within its terms such merchan- 
dise.—Appeal of O. C. Hempstead & Son from Col- 
lector of Customs at Philadelphia; Board of General 
Appraisers. 


Duty on CuHarcoaL Bar Iron.—Bar iron enumer- 
ated in paragraph 123, act of 1897, in the manufac- 
ture of which charcoal has been used as a fuel, is 
dutiable at the rate of $12 per ton, as falling within 
the closing proviso to paragraph 124, said proviso 
being held to extend to both paragraphs 123 and 
124.—United States v. A. Milon & Co.; United States 
Circuit Court, Southern District of New York. 


LIABILITY FCR ACCIDENT IN CoAL-MINING OPERA- 
TIONS.—Evidence that the passage where a mule 
driver in a mine was injured was the shortest road 
to the escapement shaft, although there was another 
longer road, is sufficient to go to the jury on the 
question of whether such place was a passageway 
communicating with the escapement shaft, or an exit 
from main hauling-ways to escapement shaft, which 
by the laws of Illinois are required to be of a certain 
height and width. In an action for the wilful viola- 
tion of the act for the protection of miners, the 
question of the negligence of the miner does not enter 
into the case. The employer cannot delegate to an- 
other the duty of furnishing a safe place to work, 
so as to escape liability for neglect of such duty.— 
Spring Valley Coal Mining Company v. Rowatt (63 
Northeastern Reporter, 649); Supreme Court of 
Illinois. 


WHEN REeEcEIVER WILL Not BE APPOINTED FOR MIN- 
ING Company.—The fact that the bondholders of a 
corporation owning coal lands permitted the interest 
to become in arrears for 17 years before bringing 
suit for foreclosure, with full knowledge of the oper- 
ations of the company, during the last 2 years of 
which time it expended large sums in developing the 
property, may properly be considered in determining 
their equity to demand the appointment of a re- 
ceiver; and the appointment ought not to be made, 
under such circumstances, against the opposition of 
the company and a majority of the bondholders, 
without clear proof that there was mismanagement, 
and that the receiver would better preserve the in- 
terests of the bondholders, and would be at least, 
necessary for their protection—Romare v. Broken 
Arrow Coal and Mining Company. (114 Federal 
Reporter, 194); Circuit Court of the United States, 
District of Alabama. 
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STIPULATED DAMAGES FOR BREACH OF MINING 
LreasEe.—A coal lease provided that the lessee should 
mine not less than a stated number of tons per year 
during the term, and should pay royalty on such 
number of tons, whether mined or not. The court 
said: The parties have stipulated upon the minimum 
sum to be paid each year for the right to mine; and 
this sum is, in my opinion, so clearly and distinctly 
liquidated damages, and not a penalty, that I shall 
not take time to discuss it. It is, | think, an annual 
rent, distinctly agreed upon, and must be paid, if, 
as I have found, the coal is merchantable, although no 
coal is actually mined. And where the lessee 
abandoned the lease before the end of the term 
without good cause, he was liable for damages in 
the sum so stipulated, without regard to the value to 
the lessor of the coal remaining in place—Martin v. 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company (114 Federal 
Reporter 553); United States Circuit Court, District 
of Pennsylvania. 


MINE OPERATOR LIABLE FOR NEGLIGENCE OF Fore- 
MAN.—Two miners were employed at the bottom of 
a shaft. There was an elevator in the shaft, and 
when about to blast they gave the signal to the 
engineer, who signified that he understood, by rais- 
ing the bucket a few feet, and then lowering it. They 
then ignited the fuse, and signaled the engineer to 
hoist, and were raised a short distance and then 
lowered, and the engineer shouted down the shaft 
that the compressed air by which the elevator was 
raised was cut off. One of the miners climbed up 
the elevator and escaped; the other could not do so 
and was killed by the explosion. The air was cut 
off by the foreman, who had full charge of the oper- 
ation of the mine. There had been an iron chain 
ladder in the shaft, which was removed some weeks 
before the accident to be replaced by a new chain 
ladder, which was on the ground, and was to be 
placed in the shaft that day. It was held that where 
a corporation owning two mining plants has a gen- 
eral superintendent, with general oversight over both 
plants, and a foreman of each mine, who employed 
and discharged the men, and who directed and con- 
trolled the entire operation of his mine and of the 
various gangs of men there employed, such foreman 
is a vice-principal, for whose acts and negligence in 
the conduct of such mine the owner is responsible.— 
Alaska United Gold Mining Company v. Muset (114 
Federal Reporter, 66); United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, District of Alaska. 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


Broken Hill Proprietary Company, New South 
Wales. 


The latest report of this company is for the half- 
year ending November 30, 1901. The earnings from 
lead, silver, etc., sold were £473,664; ore and con- 
centrates sold, £195,652; total, £669,316. The work- 
ing expenses amounted to £599,756, leaving net earn- 
ings of £69,560. Sundry receipts were £2,901, making 
a total of £72,461. Charges were, for general ex- 
penses, £16,168; depreciation, £12,974; a total of 
£29,142, leaving a balance of £43,319. The dividends 
paid were £48,000, showing a deficit of £4,681. The 
surplus brought forward was £548,076; leaving a 
balance of £543,305 to the current half-year. 

The report of General Manager G. D. Delprat 
says: “In the mine operations in the open-cuts have 
been continued as formerly. The extraction of the 
ore has been cheaper owing to the removal of the 
overburden having been well advanced during 
previous half-year. In Block 11 open-cut we are 
down to the 300-foot level, and a large quantity of 
sulphide ore is being quarried at this level. 
The inclined plane at MacGregor’s has been 
pushed down to 30 feet below the 300 level, and 
the connection with the open-cut is finished. Opera- 
tions underground during the period: have not dis- 
closed any new features. The opening up of the 
(50 and 800-foot levels is being puslied on vigorously, 
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and in a short time it is expected to have the former 
level connected with Delprat shaft, and ready for 
stoping. The ore found in both these levels con- 
tinues of good quality, and the diamond drill is 
carrying out useful work in defining the limits of the 
ore body. Delprat shaft is now 21 feet below the 650 
level, and is in constant use for lowering men, 
horses, timbers, etc. 

“The total extraction of ore for the half-year has 
been: From open-cut, 63,533 tons; from  under- 
ground, 242,095; total, 305,628 tons, which shows an 
increase of about 9,000 tons over the previous half- 
year. 

“The chloridizing and leaching plants were kept 
running for 4% months only, when they were closed 
down, as the ore immediately available from the 
open-cuts was not of a suitable nature for this 
process. The two concentrating plants continued 
to do very good work, and again gave an increased 
recovery of metals at a reduced cost per ton. Var- 
ious small modifications are being introduced, from 
time to time, as experience dictates. The slimes 
from the mill, which are difficult to deal with at the 
smelting works, are now being sintered at Broken 
Hill, and transformed into a good smelting material 
at a very low cost. It is probable that a site will be 
selected outside of the town of Broken Hill, in order 
to carry out the sintering operations on a large scale. 

“Smelting operations continued at Port Pirie 
without interruption. The modifications in the de- 
sign of the smelters, which on trial gave such satis- 
factory results, were introduced into eight furnaces, 
increasing the lead recovery very materially. Ex- 
periments are being made with a new roasting pro- 
cess, and an experimental plant was put up for tlfis 
trial. So far no definite results have been obtained, 
and the experiments continue. The effects of a 
homogeneously good quality of iron ore for fluxing, 
which is now available from our Iron Knob property, 
was felt during the latter part of the half-year. 

“The tonnage of ore, concentrates, etc., smelted has 
amounted to 105,255 tons, giving an average yield 
of: Lead, 18.6 per cent; silver, 17.92 ounces per ton. 
The refinery treated 18,984 tons of silver-lead bul- 
lion, producing: Silver (fine), 2,296,755 ounces; gold, 
7,531 ounces; soft lead, 18,225 tons; antimonial lead, 
258 tons. 

“In addition to the ore smelted at Port Pirie, a 
quantity of concentrates was sold for export, bring- 
ing the output of finished products up to 20,944 tons 
lead and 2,835,954 ounces silver. 

“On August 28 the first train load of ironstone, 
from the Iron Knob, was taken down to Hummock 
Hill, and since that date 6,463 tons of stone of very 
superior quality have been delivered at Port Pirie. 
Some ballasting has still to be done along the line, 
but this does not interfere with the traffic.” 


Pocahontas Coal and Coke Company. 


This company has made a statement as of date 
March 31, 1902. The capital account includes $900,- 
000 in common stock; $100,000 in non-cumulative 6 
per cent preferred stock, and $20,000,000 in bonds. 
For the three months ending March 31, the receipts 
were for royalties on coal and coke, $97,146; timber 
sales, $54,603; miscellaneous, $160; total, $151,999. 
Expenses and taxes were $15,080, leaving a net bal- 
ance of $136,910. 

The report says: “The $20,000,000 joint bonds are 
the direct joint obligations of the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad Company and the Pocahontas Coal and 
Coke Company. They are secured by a purchase 
money mortgage to the Girard Trust Company, of 
Philadelphia, as trustee, upon lands and interests in 
lands acquired under deeds by the coal and coke com- 
pany in Montgomery, Giles, Pulaski, Tazewell and 
Buchanan counties, Virginia, and in’ Mercer, Mc- 
Dowell, Wyoming, Raleigh, Boone, Logan and Mon- 
roe counties, West Virginia, aggregating about 295,- 
000 acres, and comprising about four-fifths of what 
is known as the Pocahontas Flat-top coal-field. The 
Norfolk & Western is the owner of all the shares of 


capital stock of the Pocahontas Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, except qualifying shares held by directors. By 
the terms of the mortgage the Pocahontas Coal and 
Coke Company is required annually after April 1, 
1906, to pay to the trustees 244 cents per ton of coal 
mined during the preceding year from the mortgaged 
lands as a sinking fund for the purchase of the bonds 
at not exceeding 105 and interest, or to their redemp- 
tion when drawn by lot at said maximum price. The 
bonds also are redeemable on any first day of June 
or December on two months’ notice at 105 and in- 
terest, either as an entire issue or any part thereof 
when drawn by lot. 

~ “The Pocahontas Coal and Coke Company does 
not engage directly or indirectly in the buying or 
selling of coal or coke, its principal purpose being to 


make leases on royalties to operating companies. On 


leases now made the royalties are 10 cents per ton 
on coal and 15 cents per ton on coke. Prior to the 
close of the year 1901 about 34,359 acres of the com- 
pany’s lands were under lease to 25 mining companies 
in active operation, and from these lands during 
1901 there were produced 2,645,682 gross tons of 
coal and 677,190 tons of coke, and the royalties there- 
from amounted to $358,575; in addition to which 
5.447 acres were under lease to six mining companies 
who were engaged in opening mines and building 
ovens, but shipment from these leases did not begin 
until after January 1, 1902. A lease of 50,000 acres 
additional has been executed to the Illinois Steel 
Company, the coal and coke therefrom to be used in 
furnaces and works owned or controlled by the 
United States Steel Corporation. The lease pro- 
vides for the erection of not less than 1,000 coke 
ovens on or before December 31, 1902, an additional 
1,000 ovens on or before December 31, 1903, and a 
further additional 1,000 ovens on or before December 
31, 1904. It also provides for the payment of mini- 
mum royalties, and its performance by the lessee is 
guaranteed by the United States Steel Corporation. 
The number of acres of land leased from the Poca- 
hontas Coal and Coke Company is as follows: By the 
Pocahontas Collieries Company, 8,349; by the Mill 
Creek Coal and- Coke Company, 2,140; by the IIli- 
nois Steel Company, 50,000, and by various other 
companies, 29,426 acres.” 


Columbus & Hocking Coal and Iron Company. 

This company owns extensive coal properties in the 
Hocking Valley District in Ohio. The report is for 
the year ending March 31, 1902. The total earnings 
for the year, from sales of coal, etc., were $601,153. 
Charges were: Operating expenses and _ repairs, 
$510,480; taxes and insurance, $12,587; depreciation, 
$3,558, interest on bonds, $42,925; total, $569,550, 
leaving a surplus of $31,603 for the year. 

The report says: “The Doanville improvements— 
No. 1 Mine—were finished early in May, but we had 
been at work but a short time when a fault was 
encountered. Ten bore-holes were drilled and showed 
that on a large part of the property the vein was too 
thin for profitable working, and had therefore to be 
abandoned. Instead of mining from this mine 2,000 
to 2,500 tons per day we are reduced to 800 to 1,300 
tons per day, while expenses are relatively increased. 

“During the summer of 1901 we also suffered from 
the effects of price cutting on the part of some of 
our competitors, which we were obliged to meet. We 
were able, however, to more than meet our fixed 
charges, a result not achieved for some years past. 
The situation has since been greatly improved, and all 
the Hocking interests are working harmoniously, prices 
have been put on a fair basis and are being main- 
tained, and our net revenues this year should show 
considerable improvement. 

“The plan for the formation of a sub-company to 
explore our lands for oil and gas did not meet the 
favor which we expected, and was therefore aban- 
doned. As the company’s coal lands are gradually 
being mined out, and even at the present rate will be 
practically exhausted in a few years, the most serious 
problem before us to-day is the acquirement of new 
coal properties.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


In sen ding hooks for not ices, will publishers, for their own 
sake and for that of book buyers, give the retail prices. 
These notices do not supersede review in a subsequent issue 
of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 





Wilson’s Handbook of South African Mines. A 
Guide to the Kafir Market. London, England; 
Fred C. Mathieson & Sons. Pages, 400. Price 
(in New York), $1.75. 

Etude Geologique et Miniere des Provinces Chinoises 
Votsines de Tonkin. By M. A. Leclere, Paris, 
France; Veuve Ch. Dunod. Pages, 220; with maps 
and illustrations. 

United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries. 
Bulletin No. 470. Report on the Actinians of 
Perto Rico. By Dr. J. E. Duerden. Washington; 
Government Printing Office. Pages, 52; illustrated. 

The Harvard Engineering Journal. Volume 1, Num- 
ber 1, April, 1902. Cambridge, Mass.; the Harvard 
Engineering Society. Pages, 76; illustrated. 

Transactions of the Association of Civil Engineers 
of Cornell University. Volume X, 1901-1902. 
Ithaca, N. Y.; published by the Association. Pages, 
136; illustrated. 

Electrical and Magnetic Calculations. 
A. Atkinson. sises York; 
pany. Pages, 320; 


By Prof. A. 
the Van Nostrand Com- 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Recovery Work After Pit Fires. By Robert Lam- 
precht. Translated from the German by Charles 
Salter. London; Scott, Greenwood & Company. 
New York; the D. Van Nostrand Company. Pages, 
176; illustrated. Price, $4. 

Gas and Coal-dust Firing. By Albert Piitsch. Trans- 
lated from the German by Charles Salter. Lon- 
don; Scott, Greenwood & Company. New York; 
the D. Van Nostrand Company. Pages, 124; 
illustrated. Price, $3 

The Hydro-metallurgy of Copper. By M. Eissler. 
New York; the D. Van Nostrand Company. Lon- 
don; Crosby Lockwood & Son. Pages, 228; 
illustrated. Price, $4.50. 

Annual Report of the Director of the Mint of the 
United States for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1901. George E. Roberts, Director. Washington; 
Government Printing Office. Pages, 436. 


Alternating Current Machines. By Dr. Samuel 
Sheldon and Hobart Mason. New York; the D. 
Van Nostrand Company. London; Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son. Pages, 266; 
$2.50. 

The Mechanics of Engineering. Volume II. By 
Prof. A. Jay DuBois. New York; John, Wiley & 
Sons. London; Chapman & Hall, Limited. Pages, 
610; illustrated. Price, $10. 


illustrated. Price, 


Commercial Relations of the United States with For- 
eign Countries During the Year 1901. Volume 1. 
Prepared by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, De- 
partment of State. Washington; Government 
Printing Office. Pages, 1,192. 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Logarithmic Tables of the Measures of Length. By 
Thomas W. Marshall. New York; Engineering 
News Publishing Company. Pages, 106. Price, $2. 
This is a convenient arrangement of logarithmic 

tables, bound in a form handy for desk or pocket use. 
It gives the logarithmics of the measures of length 
from 0 to 50 feet, at intervals of one-sixteenth of an 
inch. Its use will be found very convenient, especi- 
ally for draftsmen and engineers who have to com- 
pute strains, etc., and to use small fractions of the 
inch. The tables have been carefully computed and 
checked. They are printed in type of legible size. 


Theory of Steel-concrete Arches and of Vaulted 
Structures. Second Edition, Revised; 1902. By 
Prof. William Cain. New York; the D. Van 


Nostrand Company. Pages, 88; illustrated. Price, 
50 cents. 





This little treatise is already well known to en- 
gineers. In revising it the author has taken the oppor- 
tunity to give a complete solution of the elastic arch 
of variable section. The arch of steel and con- 
crete combined is taken up in detail to illustrate the 
general graphic treatment. The principles involved 
are very clearly analyzed and are fully illustrated by 
examples. 


Report on the Walhalla Gold-field, Victoria. By 


3y H. Herman, Acting Government Geologist. 

Melbourne, Victoria; Government Printer. Pages, 

72; with maps and plates. 

This is a full and carefully made report on an 
interesting district. The general geology of the dis- 
trict, the economic geology, the general conditions 
and the mining work done and in progress, are all 
considered. It is one of the series of special re- 
ports made to the Mines Department of Victoria, and 
will be of special value to all who are concerned in 
the district; besides containing much that is inter- 
esting to all students of mining geology. 


National Iron and Steel, Coal and Coke Blue Book. 
Edited by B. H. Norwood. Pittsburg, Pa.; R. L. 
Polk & Company. Pages, 670. Price, $7.50. 

In this book the editor and publishers have en- 
deavored to provide a compact directory in which is 
combined the lists of the iron and steel manufactur- 
ers of the United States, and of coal mining and 
coke making concerns. The intention throughout 
has evidently been to give information in as concise 
a form as possible. The names of companies or 
works absorbed by the several consolidations are 
given in such a manner that a glance will indicate 
where to find the details regarding the works, etc. 

In the arrangement of the volume, the aim has 
been to have the information placed in convenient 
form for ready reference, giving all the important 
details and omitting all unnecessary phraseology. 
The index of the products of the Iron and Steel 
manufacturers, given first, is arranged in alphabetical 
order, many of the headings or kinds of material 
being sub-divided, showing specifically what each 
company or firm produces. The numerals following 
the heading correspond to the numbers in the left 
hand margin, opposite the names of the companies 
producing the articles named. The iron and steel 
manufacturers follow in alphabetical order regard- 
less of location, with a full description of the plant 
or plants operated, showing the equipment, tonnage 
capacity, shipping facilities, etc. 

In the pages following are given the coal and 
coke companies or individuals, first arranged in 
alphabetical order irrespective of location, and second 

States and districts. The latter list shows the 
location of mines or works with the tonnage of out- 
put. 

It is, of course, impossible to give a full critical 
estimate of such a directory until it has had the test 
of several months’ actual use as a reference-book. 
Such examination as can be given now shows that 
the information has been carefully compiled and is 
correctly as well as concisely given. We believe 
that it will be found a very convenient directory for 
use. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the 
industries of mining and metallurgy. Communications should 
invariably be accompanied with the name and address of the 
writer. Initials only will be published when so required. 

Letters should be addvemed 4 the Manacinc Eprtor 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed by correspondents. 


Consumption of Anthracite Coal at the Mines. 


Sir: In your issue of May 31 you referred to the 
proportion of the total output of anthracite coal 
which is used in operating the mines and breakers; 
that is, in production and preparation of the coal for 
market. You quoted the figures given in the State 
mine inspectors’ reports, which give the proportion 
so used at 88 per cent of the total; while the state- 
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ment for the Girard Estate collieries runs up to 13.1 
per cent. If these figures are correct, they would in- 
dicate that the Girard collieries were exceptionally 
difficult to work, or that they were careless and ex- 
travagant in the use of fuel. 

From past experience in the anthracite region I 
do not think that any such inferences should be 
drawn. I believe rather that the difference in per- 
centage of coal used is apparent only, and that the 
higher figure shown by the Girard Estate is due en- 
tirely to greater care taken in making the reports. 
My own experience in the past is that at most col- 
lieries no exact account is kept of the coal used in 
the boilers. A rough approximation is made of the 
quantity, and the only care taken is that the report 
shall not be too high. In nine cases out of ten the 
figures given the mine inspector on this point are 
pure guesswork. 

The old rule in estimating coal mined used to be 
to allow 7 per cent of the shipments for coal con- 
sumed in working. This was always too low an 
average, and in recent years there have been addi- 
tions to mining and pumping machinery which 
would increase the consumption. 

At any rate, the figures from a few collieries 
where accounts are known to be carefully kept are 
of more value than the whole mass of returns and 
averages based on guesswork. The 13 per cent of 
the Girard Estate report is probably much nearer 
the truth than the 8.8 per cent returned to the mine 
inspector. In other words, about one-eighth of the 
anthracite mined is consumed at the mines. 

Philadelphia, June 5, 1902. as. 


An Explanation. 


Sir: We notice that our names are being used 
quite frequently at present as sponsors for the rich- 
ness of the Thunder Mountain mining camp. We 
trust that we may have the use of your JoURNAL 
to say that any newspaper statements purporting to 
voice our views regarding this district as a whole, 
or regarding individual claims, whether commend- 
atory or derogatory, are published with no basis of 
fact. 

BEALS & WHITTLE. 

Boston, June 9, 1902. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


(Queries should relate to matters within our special prov- 
ince, such as mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; 
preference will be given to topics which seem to be of interest 
to others besides the inquirer. We cannot give professional 
advice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert, 
nor can we sive advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from cor- 
respondents. White names will not be published, all inquirers 
must send their names and addresses. Preference will, of 
course, always be given to questions submitted by subscribers. 


Ounces of Gold.—In your reports of production 
of gold, I notice you frequently use the expression 
“ounces crude,” or “crude ounces.” Will you please 
explain just what is meant?—C. S. P. 

Answer.—The expression simply means gold 
bullion as distinguished from fine or pure gold. The 
custom has unfortunately grown up of reporting as 
“gold,” bullion of varying value. It is misleading, 
requiring constant care in preparing reports and 
statistics to avoid incorrect statements. In order to 
avoid errors, the word “crude” is always attached 
to statements of gold production given in our col- 
umns, unless fine gold is given. We are pleased to 
say that the custom of reporting bullion of uncertain 
value as gold is losing ground. Thus the Transvaal 
mines, which formerly reported as gold, bullion 
from .825 to .875 fine, now make their statements 
in fine gold. Some of the Australian States now 
make reports in fine gold also. The official returns 
in the United States have always been made in fine 
gold. 


—— 


Fluorspar.—Will you kindly inform me whether 
there is a market for fluorspar, and its value. What 
are the uses? In what condition is it put upon the 
market ?—A. B. H. 
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Answer.—There is a demand for fluorspar, the 
production in the United States being 20,000 to 
25,000 tons yearly. Some of it is used by chemists in 
making hydrofluoric acid; a larger quantity is used as 
flux in blast furnaces, foundry cupolas and in mak- 
ing steel. 
crushed, 


It is put on the market in lumps, or 
At the mines it is customary to sort the 
fluorspar, as it comes from the mines, pick out and 
clean the large lumps, treating the small material by 
crushing and screening. The lumps and fine are sold 
separately, the latter commanding the better price. 
Quotations for fluorspar delivered in New York are 
given in our columns each week. 





Tungsten and its Uses.—1. What effect does this 
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4. Quotations for tungsten and ferro-tungsten are 
given in our metal market colmun each week, under 
the head of minor metals. No quotations for ores 
can be given, as the market is limited, and ores are 
bought on assay. ’ 

5. We know of no reason why as good a tungsten 
steel cannot be made in this country as in Sweden, 
if the same care is taken in its manufacture. 

6. Your last question is difficult to answer. Re- 
cent experiments with tungsten steel have been con- 
ducted by or for manufacturing companies, who 
keep the results to themselves. Probably Prof. 
Henry M. Howe, of Columbia University, New 
York, or Mr. Albert Sauveur, of Boston, could best 
answer your question. 





metal or its acid (WO:) have upon the tenacity, 
ductility and malleability of iron and steel? 

2. Does it increase hardness and tenacity at the 
expense of more than the same equivalent of ductil- 
ity or malleability? 

3. From what sources comes the present demand 
for tungsten steel? 


4. Why is the metal or its ore never quoted upon 
the market? 


5. Can as good tungsten steel be manufactured in 
this country as in Sweden? If not, for what reason. 


6. Can you acquaint me with the address of the 
firms or persons best qualified in your opinion to 
give me the latest technical details of the application 


of tungsten as an iron alloy and in the arts as 
salts?—C. G. F. 


Answer.—t and 2. Tungsten increases the hard- 
ness and tenacity of steel at the expense of its malle- 
ability and ductility. Its use as an alloy has been 
where a very hard steel is required, as in tool steel, 
and to a small extent in armor-plate. Its use in 
steel for such purposes as structural material or 
rails is in doubt. 


3. The increased demand for tungsten steel, we 
believe, has been largely in view of its possible ad- 
vantages for making armor-plates, projectiles and 
the like. Its use for tool steel is also increasing. 





NEW CENTURY ORE FEEDER. 


THE NEW CENTURY ORE FEEDER. 


This machine has been designed for feeding 


crushed ore to rolls or other machines in a milling . 


plant. In the form illustrated herewith it is not 
adapted to feeding a battery of stamps. Many 
feeders that have been placed on the market have 
not stood the test of hard and continuous usage, nor 
have they worked satisfactorily when required to 
feed coarse ores. 

This machine will handle equally well material of 
all sizes from fines to the largest product of the 
crusher. It is contained in a substantial frame work 
with entrance dimensions of four and one-half by 
two and one-half feet. The top of the frame supports 
a hopper made of one-quarter inch boiler plate, with 
adjustable gate in front; from this the ore drops into 
the shaking pan, which is also made of %4-inch plate, 
with removable chilled cast iron bottom, bolted in. 
The shaking pan is suspended by four pieces of flat 
spring steel, riveted to angle irons on the pan, and 
bolted to the frame above. 

The motion and adjustments given to the shaking 
pan are identical with that of style A “New Century” 
drop motion jigs, except that in this case it is hori- 
zontal. 

The revolving shaft carries a high carbon drop 
forged steel cam; surrounding this cam is the cam 
head in which is a steel roller; from the upper end 


of this cam head extends a heavy rod through the 
guide box at the back of the machine. This rod passes 
through a 5-inch I beam bolted to brackets, which 
are held in position by their bolts shown in the 
broad upright. To the left of this I beam is a coil 
spring with a tension adjusting nut at its upper end. 

The length of stroke or motion of the pan is en- 
tirely controlled by a nut on the rod in front of 
the I beam, the stroke being stopped by the striking 
against a rubber on the front of the I beam. Any- 
thing from 1-16 to 7-inch stroke can be given to 
it at will. All adjustments for length of stroke and 
force of stroke are made while the machine is in 
operation. It is manufactured by the American Con- 
centrator Company of Joplin, Missouri. 





WATERPROOF ELECTRIC SWITCH, FOR MINE 
SIGNAL SYSTEM. 

An electric switch, thoroughly waterproof for use 
in mines and other wet places, where moisture in- 
terferes with a proper circuit connection, is a recent 
device by John Kirschweng, electrician at the Butte 
Reduction Works, Butte, Mont. This is designed to 
take the place of the common knife switch. The de- 
tails as shown in the illustration are: (A) Outer 
shell, or casing. (B) Tapered insulating material of 
wood boiled in shellac, giving it a perfect insula- 
tion. (C) Metallic bush and flange. (D) Plun- 
ger, or piston, made of bronze metal to resist the 
action of copper water. (E) An insulated disk 
made of red fiber, %4-inch thick by 236 inches in 
diameter. This disk is fitted loosely on upper end 
of plunger (D). (F) Brass ring, ¥g-inch thick by 
§-inch wide rivetted to outer diameter of fiber disk 
(E), the outside rim of brass ring being set in %%- 
inch from edge of fiber disk. (G) Collar of brass 
fastened to upper end of plunger (D) to hold disk 
(E) in place. This collar is made with a half 
round top, on which disk (E) rests. ‘This latter, being 
loose on the plunger, allows the disk to always ad- 
just itself with contact points (K). (H) Rubber 
gasket to exclude any moisture reaching the interior 
of the device. (1) Combination collar and eye of 
brass fastened to lower end of plunger. (D) At- 
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tached to this eye by a short brass chain, is the oper- 
ating handle. A quick short pull on the handle 
opens the circuit. (J) Spiral spring of steel, the 
compression of which by a pull on the handle opens 
the circuit, and compresses rubber gasket against 
flange (C). (K) Are contact points made of 
bronze material imbedded 34-inch in insulating ma- 
terial (B), and project '%4-inch above the material. 
In the lower end of the contact points is fastened a 
rubber covered copper wire. This wire is further 
protected with shellac, and is marked (L). 
(M) Is a vulcanized insulator tredded, and firmly 
secured in flange (C), through which passes the 
copper wire, marked (L). This switch, as stated, 
is designed to take the place of the common knife 
switch now in use. It is claimed for this switch 
that there is no possibility of an arched circuit, nor 
danger from leakage. It is also claimed to be prac- 
tically indestructible, whereas a knife switch will 
wear out in a few weeks. 

COAL ON FRENCH RAILROADS.—tThe con- 
sumption of coal upon the principal French railways 
last year amounted to 5,638,000 tons. The largest 
consumer was the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean, 
which took 1,548,000 tons, the Northern of France 
coming second with a consumption of 1,083,800 tons, 
while the Orleans and Western of France consumed 
tather more than 800,000 tons each. The coal 
consumed upon the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean 
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KIRSCHWENG’S WATER-PROOF 


last year cost $4.72 per ton. On the other hand, the 
Orleans only paid $3.35 per ton for the coal which 
it required. Of the 800,000 tons consumed by the 
Western of France, 619,000 tons came from England, 
and 7,800 tons from the United States. The Eastern 
of France obtained 300,000 tons from Belgium; the 
Northern of France, purchased 100,000 tons in Eng- 
land; and the Orleans took 370,000 tons from Eng- 
land. The Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean also ob- 
tained some of its coal from England. 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METAL- 
LURGY 





UNITED STATES. 

The following is a list of patents relating to mining and 
metallurgy and kindred subjects, issued by the United State. 
Patent Office. A copy of the specifications of any of these 
will be mailed by the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 





Week Ending May 27, 1902 
700,735. APPARATUS FOR WASHING COAL, COKE, 
ETC.—Cuthbert Burnett, Grange, near Durham, England. 
In a coal-washing apparatus in which the heavy impuri- 
ties or dirt are discharged at the higher end of the slope 
of a sloping endless belt moving toward that end while 
the washed coal is floated down toward the other end, a 
dip in said belt near the last-named end for causing the 
washing-water to be there comparatively at rest, in order 


that the fine parts of the washed coal held in suspension, 
may deposit there in combination with means for raising 
the washed coal from such dip. 

700,741. ORE BUCKET, DUMPER, AND CHUTE.—Louis 
Collier, Cripplecreek, Colo., assignor of two-thirds to Al- 
fred E. Parker, Cripplecreek, Colo., and Joseph M. 
Thralls, Wellington, Kan. In combination with a hoisting 
means and a tilting bucket raised and lowered thereby, 
said bucket having a button suspended from its bottom, a 
fixed chute having a trap in the bottom thereof, means to 
operate the trap, a pivotally-mounted dump-section at the 
upper end of the chute, said dump-section having means 
to co-operate with the button and dump the bucket, and 
means to set the pivotal dump-section. 


700,746. MACHINE FOR MOLDING BRICKS OR 
BLOCKS.—Charles G. Davies, Benton Harbor, Mich. The 
combination with a _ vertically-movable mold-box, of a 
latterally-movable plate adapted to be moved beneath the 
lower end of the mold-box, a horizontally-movable feed- 
box adapted to be moved across the upper end of the 
mold-box for the purpose of filling the said mold-box, the 
upwardly movable plunger adapted to be projected through 
the plate and into the lower end of the mold-box, the 
downwardly-movable plunger adapted to be projected into 
the upper end of the mold-box, and means for operating 
the mold-box, plate, feed-box, lower and upper plungers. 


700,789. ORE-CHUTE AND TRAP-DOOR.—John A. 
Lindall and Nils Mattson, Two Harbors, Minn.—In 
mechanism for regulating the flow of ore or materials in 
transporting same from one receptacle to another, the 
combination of two rods extending from the top of a 
pocket down to the lower end of the same and there se- 
cured, suitable trap-doors being secured on said rods, said 
doors being provided with suitable pegs or projections, 
suitable cogwheels being secured on the upper end of said 
rods, said cog-wheels intermeshing with each other, a suit- 
able lever being secured on one of said rods, a suitable 





ELECTRIC SWITCH FOR MINES. 


stopper to engage said lever, a smaller cog-wheel inter- 
meshing with one of the main cog-wheels secured on the 
rods, said smaller cog-wheels being actuated by a lever. 


700,799. APPARATUS FOR UNLOADING SHIPS’ CAR- 
GOES.—Arthur Mullan, San Francisco, Cal. The com- 
bination of a frame, means for supporting the lower end 
of the frame, guy-ropes attached to the upper portion of 
the frame for maintaining said frame in an upright posi- 
tion, a chute, an operating-platform secured to the upper 
end of the chute, and means for supporting said chute from 
the upper end of the frame. 


700,808. ELECTRIC FURNACE.—William R. Parks, Chi- 
cago, Ill. In an electric furnace the combination with a 
tubular positive electrode and gas-burning devices extend- 
ing through the walls of said electrode mediate its ends, 
of a suitable negative electrode. 


700,823. BRICK-PRESS.—Charles W. Reynolds, Toledo, 
Ohio, assignor of one-half to Seth T. Pomeroy, Toledo, 
Ohio. The combination of a platform or supporting-frame, 
a head-block supported above said platform, fastening-bolts 
inserted through the head-block and the platform, a re- 
sistance-plate on the lower end of the bolts, springs coiled 
around the bolts between the platform and the resistance- 
plate, a mold-wheel arranged below the head-block, and 
means for pressing a brick in the mold-wheel against the 
head-block. 


700,860. VACUUM APPARATUS FOR BOILING BRINE.— 
Gerhard N. Vis Schweizerhalle, Switzerland. In apparatus 
for boiling brine the combination with a pan provided at 
its lower end with a tubular extension, a brine vessel open 
to the atmosphere and arranged below said extension to 
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receive the same, means for heating the pan and means for 
creating a vacuum in the pan. 

700,888. FLUID FOR PROMOTING COMBUSTION.- 
Timoleone Battistini, Genoa, Italy. <A fluid for promoting 
combustion which comprises a solution consisting of one 
part by weight of nitrate of sodium and two parts by weight 
of carbonate of sodium. 

700,889. EXTRACTING AND REFINING ASPHALTUM.- 
Arthur F. L. Bell, Carpenteria, Cal., assignor to the Alca 
traz Company, San Francisco, Cal., a corporation of West 
Virginia. In asphaltum extracting and refining apparatus, 
a vertical series of crushing-rollers arranged in pairs, 
laterally-adjustable bearings for said rollers, horizontal 
channel-beams above and below said bearings supporting the 
same, struts between the bearings, adjustable through 
keys passing through the webs of the channel-beams out 
side the bearings, and transferable shims or packing for ad 
justing the horizontal distance between said rollers. 

700,914. HYDROCARBON BURNER.—John F. Hardy, 
Monticello, Ind. A hydrocarbon-burner comprising a body 
portion provided with a mixing-chamber, a supply-pipe and 
an injector-tube, the latter discharging into the mixing 
chamber. 


700,927. AIR-COMPRESSOR.—Ebenezer Hill, South Nor 
walk, Conn. A compound air-compressor having cylinders, 
pistons, inlet and discharge valves and cylinder-interduct, 





























means for opening a valve of the second cylinder, and a 
passage so connecting said interduct with the valve-opening 
means that the pressure in the cylinder interduct controls 
the operation of the valve-opening means. 


700,934. APPARATUS FOR CONDENSING SMOKE 
FUMES AND GASES.—William B. Jackson, Denver, 
Colo., assignor to the Smoke Exterminator and Fume Con- 
denser Company, Pueblo, Colo. The combination of a 
condensing-tank, means for introducing water in the form 
of a spray into the tank, a conduit leading from the stack 
and communicating with the condensing-tank for discharging 
the products of combustion thereinto, means for introducing 
a jet of steam into the tank at the discharge extremity of 
the said conduit, to give the desired velocity, and means 
mounted on the wall of the tank directly opposite the dis- 
charge extremity of said conduit, for temporarily suspend- 
ing said products in the tank to facilitate condensation. 


700,936. PUMP.—Alfred E. Johnson, Victor, Colo. In a 
pump, the combination of a cylinder composed of two over- 
lapping parts shaped to form a cavity whose inner portion 
is curved and communicates with the cylinder-chamber, and 
whose outer extremity is exposed, a packing-gland adapted 
to enter said cavity between the cylinder parts, a plunger- 
stem, a hollow lower plunger connected with said stem, the 
said plunger being provided at its upper extremity with 
a valve-seat having openings separated by ribs, a elesed 
upper piunger also connected with the valve-stem. 


700,941. PROCESS OF TREATING COPPER OR OTHER 
ORES FOR OBTAINING THEIR CONTENTS OF 
METALS.—Nathaniel S. Keith, Arlington, N. J. The pro- 
cess of obtaining a reguline metal from its ores: which con 
sists in powdering the ore; roasting the powdered ore; 
leaching the roasted ore with a solvent of the metal; and 
electrolyzing the lixiviate to deposit the metal therefrom, 
by passing it as an electrolyte through a succession of two, 
or more, electrolytic cells, arranged so that the cells are 
connected in electrical series with a source of electricity; 
the anodes insoluble; the electrodes of each cell in elec- 
trical multiple; and having gradually-increasing surfaces; 
whereby there is a gradual reduction of the current density 
as the metal of the electrolyte is deposited. 

700,963. BLAST-FURNACE TOP.—Patrick Meehan, Lowell- 
ville, Ohio. A blast-furnace having a shaft, a globe-shaped 
top with an unobstructed annular passage to the furnace 
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chamber, and a hopper projecting through said top and 
extending down into the globe-shaped chamber with its 
discharge end below the largest diameter of said globe- 
shaped chamber, whereby an enlarged space is provided to 
allow for the expansion of gases in an explosion. 
700,972. APPARATUS FOR LIXIVIATING ORES. Paul 
Naef, Argentine, Kan. A _ lixiviating-column adapted to 


ay 
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be filled with a leaching solution, and having a series of 701,103. SLIDE-RULE.—Edwin Thacher, New York, N. Y., inlets for a gaseous fluid, inlets for steam at a lower level 


superimposed and inclined hoods and rings, alternating and 
presenting oppositely-inclined surfaces for the downward 
passage of ore thereover, the said hoods and rings being 
numerously perforated to permit the upward passage of gas 
therethrough. 


700,974. PUMPING-ENGINE.—Herman Nielsen, South 
Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor of one-half to F. W. Ofeldt & 
Sons, South Brooklyn, N. Y. A duplex pumping-engine 
comprising a series of water-cylinders and pistons therein 
and a series of steam-cylinders and pistons therein, each 
water-piston connected with a steam-piston and ducts con- 
trolled by said pistons, one steam-piston controlling the 
ducts leading to and from the other steam-piston. 


[~y/ 
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700,979. COMPOSITION OF MATTER FOR WELDING 
STEEL.—Charles Pangborn, Kalamazoo, Mich. The com- 
bination of boracic acid, iron or steel, gelatin, and water, 
for a welding compound. 


7o1,oor. ORE-CRUSHER.—Robert H. Aiken, Winthrop 
Harbor, Ill. An ore-crusher comprising crushing-rolls act- 
ings are in alignment with each other. 


701,002. METHOD OF EXTRACTING PRECIOUS 
METALS FROM THEIR ORES.—Joseph B. de Alzugaray, 
London, England. A process for treating ores containing 
precious metals and consisting in adding the crushed ore 
to a solution of sodium chloride, sodium carbonate and 
potassium cyanide, then forcing through the mass a 
gaseous mixture of bromine and air and recovering the 
precious metals from the solution by any known means, 
such as electrolysis. 


701,022. FURNACE.—Victor E. Edwards, Worcester, Mass., 
assignor to the Morgan Construction Company, Worcester, 
Mass., a corporation. In a furnace for heating billets 
provided with a transverse opening at the charging end 
of the furnace, of one or more supports for supporting the 
roof above said opening, one or more doors for closing said 
opening, with a space between said supports and said doors, 
and an opening in one of the side walls of the furnace. 

701,023. FEEDING MECHANISM FOR BILLET-HEAT- 

ING FURNACES.—Victor E. Edwards and Elbert H. 

Carroll, Worcester, Mass. The combination with the 

heating-chamber of a furnace for heating billets and pro- 

vided with openings in one of its walls for the introduction 
of feed-rolls, of a series of feed-rolls journaled in bearings 
outside the heating-chamber and projecting into said cham- 
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assignor of one-half to Edson M. Scofield, Pittsburg, Pa. 
A slide-rule, bearing two sets of duplicate logarithmic 
scales, one set upon each side of its longitudinal center, one 
scale of each set being upon the slide and one upon the 
base, each scale having a length equal to the graduated 
length of the rule, both scales of one set reading continu- 
ously from left to right, and both scales of the other set 
reading from center to right and thence from left to 
center. 


701,134. PROCESS OF TREATING ORES.—Charles J. 


Best, Denver, Colo. A process of treating ores, which 
consists in grinding them to a suitable fineness, supplying 
thereto a solution, consisting of a large proportion of wa- 
ter, a small proportion of acid and a salt mixture, consisting 
approximately of two parts common salt, one and one- 
quarter parts niter, one and one-quarter parts alum and 
one and one-half parts nitric acid, boiling the whole for a 
proper length of time, filtering the solution, precipitating 
the metallic portions by the application of sulphureted hy- 
drogen to the filtered solution, until a sulphide precipitate 
is formed, then heating such precipitate with the usual 
fluxes to drive off the vapors, then drawing off the metals, 
and then returning such solution and vapors for use in the 
heating-tank. 


791,145. APPARATUS FOR MANUFACTURING CHAR- 


COAL.—Charles J. T. Burcey, Syracuse, N. Y. An appa- 
ratus for comprising a combustion-chamber, a _ receiving- 
chamber for the wood to be charred, a plurality of heat- 
conducting passages communicating with the combustion- 
chamber and arranged in proximity to different portions of 
the interior of the receiving-chamber, said pasages being 
each provided with an inclosing wall for preventing the es- 
cape of the products of combustion from the passages into 
the interior of the reeciving-chamber, and means for con- 
trolling the flow of the products of combustion from the 
combustion-chamber through said passages independently 
and thereby rendering substantially uniform the treatment 
of the wood in the different portions of the interior of the 
receiving-chamber. 

SAFETY DEVICE FOR BLASTING PUR- 
POSES.—James M. Doyle, Denver, Colo. The combina- 
tion with a fuse and a cap attached to one extremity 
thereof, of a tubular open-ended sheath through which the 
fuse is passed, the cap being located beyond the inner ex- 
tremity of the sheath, said sheath being of a size to fit 
the fuse quite closely, but at the same time to permit the 
easy insertion and removal of the cap and fuse, the ar- 
rangement being such that the tamping material is packed 
around the exterior to the sheath. 


701,186. APPARATUS FOR GENERATING GAS.—Will- 


iam J. Faulkner, Chicago, Ill. In a gas_ generating 
apparatus, a gas-generating chamber, a combustion-chamber, 
such apparatus provided with an inlet and an outlet for 
molten material and such chambers provided with a com- 
municating passage-way through which molten material may 
flow, the gas-generating chamber provided with an outlet 
for gas and the combustion-chamber provided with an out- 


than the gaseous fluid inlet and inlets for water at a still 
lower lever, all of said inlets being above the coke-outlet. 


701,239. MEANS FOR WORKING ORES BY THE CYAN- 


IDE PROCESS.—Frank D. Wood, San Francisco, Cal. 





— > thee Lt 

An apparatus for working ores consisting of a plurality 
of tanks arranged in line, a conveyer passing through each 
of said tanks and returning thereunder, said conveyer ele- 
vated at the rear of the machine more than at the front, 
and the rear end of one of the conveyers discharging upon 
the front end of the other conveyer, and means whereby 
the conveyers may be driven in unison. 


11,995. PROCESS OF MAKING SULPHURIC ANHY- 


DRIDE.—Henry S. Blackmore, Mount Vernon, N. Y. The 
process of producing sulphuric anhydride (SOs), which 
consists in oxidizing sulphur dioxide by the action of 
metallic oxide. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
The following is a list of patents published by the Brit- 


ish Patent Office on subjects connected with mining and 
metallurgy. 


Week Ending May 8, 1902. 


9,333 of 1901. MINE HOIST PULLEY.—C. Becker, Man- 


chester. An improved winding pulley for rapid winding in 
mines, 


9,911 of 1901. ROCK DRILL.—-T. Wrightson and J. Mori- 


son, London. <A -rock drill of percussive type with two 
cylinders side by side, the drills acting alternately. 


11,519 of 1901. FUEL BRIQUETTES.—C. Jousset and W. 


R. McKay, London. Fuel blocks made by binding small 
coal together with resinous matter and hyposulphite of soda. 
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13,139 of 1901. ELECTRIC FURNACE.—E. J. Duff and 
the United Alkali Co., Liverpool. An improved construc 
tion of electric smelting furnace specially useful for mak- 


let for the products of combustion. 

701,203. FUSE-IGNITER.—Charles K. Jenkins and Hugh J. 
McDonald, South Butte, Mont. A fuse-igniter comprising : c 
a shell containing fusible material and attaching means on ing carbides. 
said shell for connecting said shell to the ends of a bunch 13,246 of 1901. SAFETY LAMPS.—B. D. Williams, Ponty- 
of fuses, whereby the same are protected and caused to pool. Improved method of arranging the wires used in 
be simultaneously ignited. igniting miners’ safety lamps by an electric current. 

701,212. AMALGAMATOR.—John S. Marquette and Peter 3,128 of 1902. DISINTEGRATING SUPERPIHOS- 
J. Nelson, Baltimore, Md. In an amalgamator the com- PHATES.—H. J. Merk, Hamburg, Germany. An_ im- 
bination with a tank or receptacle, provided with an amal- proved machine for disintegrating superphosphates. 
gam-receptacle at its bottom having a central discharge- 3,492 of 1902. STERILIZING WATER.—Siemens & 
opening, of a revolvable agitator within the tank, a plurality 
of overflow-traps communicating with the upper portions of 
the tank, a shaft extending through a plurality of said 


ber with their axes placed at an oblique angle with the 
wall of the heating-chamber, means for rotating said rolls 
and an opening for the admission of a billet in alignment 
with said rolls. 

701,024. CONVEYER FOR METAL RODS OR BARS.— 
Victor E. Edwards, Worcester, Mass., assignor to the Mor- 
gan Construction Company, Worcester, Mass., a corporation 
of Massachusetts. In a conveyer for metals rods or bars, 





the combination with a series of rotating conveyer-rolls ar- 
ranged to support a bar thereon, of means whereby the 
axes of said rolls are shifted into a position at one side 
of a line at right angles to the line of longitudinal move- 


ment. 


Halske, Berlin, Germany. Apparatus for filtering liquids 
and treating them with gases, especially intended for ster- 


HYDROCARBON-BURNER.—Gilbert R. Elliott, NE SANE EN ane. 


3oston, Mass. In a burner, the combination with the 
vapor-generator, of the mixing-chamber having an adjust- 
able ignition-opening, and means operated by the variations 
of pressure within the vapor-generator, to automatically 
proportion the extent of ignition-opening to said pressure. 


701,026, ; ; rae 
= : traps and agitators on said shaft within the traps. 


7¢1,215. METHOD OF OBTAINING ZINC BY ELECTRO- Week Ending May 15, 1902 

LYSIS. Ludwig Mond, London, Ergland. A method of §,311 of 1902, VACUUM TANK.—J. Neal, Costerfield, Aus- 
obtaining zinc in a solid metallic condition which consists tralia. A vacuum tank communicating by pipes to the 
in depositing the zinc on separate cathodes by electrolysis 
and simultaneously therewith subjecting the deposited zinc 
upon one cathode to a longitudinal and transverse rubbing 
action of the zinc deposited upon the other cathode under 
pressure. 


Rriccaceniseseeoeninsian 


various levels of a mine and drawing out foul air by 
suction. 

1,699 of 1901. FEEDING TIN-PLATES.—G. B. Hammond 
and T. Dennis, Neath. Machinery for feeding metal plates 
to tinning and other baths. 

9,133 of 1901. NITRIC ACID MAKING.—G. Plath, Cassel, 
Germany. Improved arrangement of tubes in distilling 
apparatus for nitric acid. 

12,029 of 1901. CEMENT MILL.—R. Pemberton, North- 
fleet, Kent. Improved grinding mill for cement, working 
either wet or dry. 

12,781 of 1901. SULPHURIC ACID MAKING.—Badische 
Anilin and Soda Fabrik, Ludurgshafen on Rhine, Germany. 
Dividing the catalytic process for making sulphuric anhy- 
dride into two or three operations, thus reducing the amount 
of platinum used. 

13,001 of 1901. LIME RECOVERY.—C. J. Harris, Win- 
chester. Recovering caustic lime from the precipitates 


701,216. APPARATUS FOR OBTAINING ZINC BY 
ELECTROLYSIS.—Ludwig Mond, London, England. In 
apparatus for obtaining zinc by electrolysis, the combina- 











tion of a number of cylindrical cathodes rotating in contact formed in water softening apparatus. 


701,077. STAMP-STEM.—Walter S. McKinney, Chicago, with each other within an electrolytic bath, means for 1,682 of 1902. HOT BLAST FOR COPPER SMELTING. 
Ill, A stem for stamps and analogous drop-hammers con- pressing the cylinders against each other and means for G. Mitchell, Naco, Arizona, U. S. A. Method of using the 
sisting of two or more sections adapted to be united in ex- producing a longitudinal rubbing action between the cylin- gases given off in copper smelting furnaces for heating the 


ders. air blast. 
7o1,219. APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 2,865 of 1902. BRASS FURNACE.—H. E. Auman, Read- 


tension of each other, each section being adapted for con- 
nection with a hammer or stamp-head and being adapted at 


its opposite end for engagement with a similar stem-section, 
whereby said stem-sections may be interchangeably arranged. 


COKE.—Paul Naef, New York, N. Y. A coking apparatus 
provided at its lower end with a coke-outlet and having 


ing, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. Improved crucible furnace for 
making brass. 








PERSONAL. 





Mr. FL OS. Stevens, of Scotland, has been examining 

mines at Lawson, Col». 

Mr. Andrew Dyatt is in charge of operations at the 
Bassick Mine, Querida, Colo. 

Mr. R. A. F. Penrose, Jr.. of Philadelphia, Pa., was 
in New York City on June 10. 

Capt. Alexander McLeod, a well-known Montana 
prospector, is in New York City. 

Mr. T. 5. MeKilligan has been appointed inspector 
of mine revenue for British Columbia. 

Mr. G. Simmers, of San Francisco, is superintend- 
ent of the Hilda Mine, near Downieville, Cal. 

Mr. F. Bolton, of the Long Lake Gold Mines Com- 
pany, of England, is at Rat Portage, Ontario. 

Mr. W. S. Stratton has been looking over the min- 
ing properties he controls at Cripple Creek, Colo. 

Mr. E. C. Miles, a mining operator of Black Hawk, 
Colo., is making a business trip to St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mr. T. A. Rickard was a visitor in the Cripple 
Creek, Colo., District last week on professional busi-- 
ness. 

Mr. Andrew Rogers, a well known mining man of 
Aspen, Colo., has been making a trip to Central City, 
Colo. 

Mr. James H. Hooper, who has been operating 


mines in Gilpin County, Colo., has gone to Nathan, 
Mich. 


Mr. R. M. Edwards, of Houghton, Mich., has re- 
turned from a visit to the Kittie Burton Mine in 
Idaho. 


Mr. O. M. Allen, Jr., of Kalamazoo, Mich., is in- 
vestigating mining property in Montgomery County, 
N. C. 

Mr. W. B. Jackson, of the Stanley Electric Manu- 
facturing Company of Pittsfield, Mass., has gone to 
Europe. 

Mr. Frederick B. King, of Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been in San Francisco en route for the East via 
Portland, Ore. 

Mr. A. Dron is now superintendent of the Dexter- 
Tuscarora Mill, at Elko, Nev., succeeding Mr. H. O. 
Milner, resigned. 

Mr. James A. Wilson, of Mitchell, S. D., has been 
appointed manager of the Freeland Extension Mine at 
Idaho Springs, Colo. 

Prof. A. E. Seaman, of the Michigan College of 
Mines, Houghton, Mich., recently inspected the Kittie 
Burton Mine in Idaho. 

Mr. B. W. Begeer has been appointed superintend- 
nt of the Last Chance Mining Company’s cyanide 
plant at Mogollon, N. M. 

Mr. Ernest Le Neve Foster, a well known mining 
man of Denver, has been looking over mining property 
in Gilpin County, Colo. 

Mr. Charles E. Hart, general manager of the John 
Jackson Mining Company, of Joplin, Mo., was in 
New York City the past week. 

Mr. T. E. Schwarz, mining engineer of Denver, 
Colo., returned there a few days ago from a two 
months’ professional trip to California. 

Mr. E. J. Schmitz. a well-known geologist and 
mining expert. of New York City, has gone to Butte, 
Mont., on professional business. 

Mr. Wilford Proctor is on a visit to Oakland, Cal., 
from Colombia, S. A., where he is manager of a placer 
gold mine for an English company. 

Mr. R. C. Vidler, of Idaho Springs, Colo., has gone 
to the Rainy River, Ontario, country to examine cop- 
per mines for an English syndicate. 

Capt. W. Murdock Wiley, of New York City, presi- 
dent of the Seminole Mining Company, of Georgia, 
visited that company’s mine recently. 

Mr. C. W. Wright, who recently graduated from the 
Michigan College of Mines, has accepted a position 
with the Geological Survey of Canada. 

Mr. Edward Hopkins. of London, Eng., has been 
on a visit to Col. B. C. Hambley at the Whitney Re- 
duction Works, near Gold Hill, N. C. 

Mr. Daniel MacLaren, who recently inspected min- 
ing properties at Cripple Creek, Colo. has gone to 
Sydney, Australia, whence he goes to Chile. 

Mr. Cyrus O. Baker, Jr., of the firm of Baker & 
Company, Newark, N. J., refiners of platinum, has 
just returned from a business trip to Europe. 

Mr. C. L. Dignowity is to spend the summer at 
Boulder, Colo., where he has mining interests under 
levelopment. He will be there until October 1. 

Mr. Solon J. Viasto, who is interested in the mineral 
industry of Greece, Turkey and Russia, has left New 
York City for Europe on a two months’ vacation. 

Mr. A. W. Thompson, president of the Republic 
Tron and Steel Company, is in the Birmingham, Ala., 
District, looking after the blowing in of the furnace 


ae 
at Thomas. 


Mr. Duncan MeVichie. general manager of the 
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Bingham Consolidated Gold and Copper Company, of 
Bingham, Utah, is takimg a brief vacation on the 
Pacific Coast. ; 

Prof. W. P. Blake, director of the Arizona School 
of Mines, will spend the summer yacation, until 
September, at his home at Mill Rock, near New 
Ilaven, Conn. 

Mr. Thomas Brown, of Franklin, Va., president 
of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, 
has been looking over the properties of the company 
at Cerillos, N. M. 

Mr. William E. Parnall, Jr., of Calumet, Mich., 
has been appointed a director of the Michigan College 
of Mines to succeed Mr. Thomas B. Dunstan, of Han- 
cock, Mich., deceased. 

Mr. James Lawlor, recently at Searchlight, Nev., 
for the Improvement Company, is now master me- 
chanic of the Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany, at Nacosari, Mex. 

Mr. FE. Z. Burns, mining engineer, associated with 
Messrs. Simonds & Wainwright, of New York City, 
has just returned from a professional trip through 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

Mr. M. W. Tanner, manager of the Bertha property 
at Idaho Springs, Colo., has gone east on business 
and will be absent 30 days. He will examine mines in 
the Black Hills before his return. 

Mr. Walter C. Belcher, of Holbrook, Mass., has 
been at the Industrial Mining Company’s cement 
placer ground at Cerillos, N. M., to examine the aur- 
iferous beds owned by the company. 

Mr. A. T. Holman has resigned his position as sup- 
erintendent of the Vindicator Company at Cripple 
Creek, Colo., and will henceforth give all his time 
to the Golden Cycle Mining Company. 


Messrs. J. J. Leidecker, of Butler, and N. Clark, of 
Oil City, Pa., interested in the Hotchkiss Mountain 
Mining and Reduction Company, are investigating 
the mining outlook at Lake City, Colo. 

Mr. Hi. Henry is in New York City investigating 
the latest devices in mining and metallurgy. Mr. 
Henry is the owner of the Sir Henry group of claims 
in West View District, near Pearl, Idaho. 

Mr. John B. Hastings, of New York City, is in 
the Lake Superior copper district for a short time 
noting methods employed at the mines and mills. Mr. 
Hastings will also visit Butte, Mont., mines. 

Mr. A. W. Tucker, formerly assayer and chemist of 
the Union copper mines, but now a resident of New- 
buryport, Mass., is making an examination of the 
3right Gold Mine in Montgomery County, N. C. 


Mr. W. A. Irwin, now a resident of London, Eng., 
at one time superintendent of the Standard Mine 
at Bodie, Cal., and late of the Kalgoorlie Gold Mines 
of Australia, is in San Francisco, Cal., for a brief 
visit. 

Mr. Alexander C. Humphreys, of the engineering 
firm of Humphreys & Glasgow, of New York City, 
has been elected president of Stevens’ Institute of 
Technology at Hoboken, N. J., to Succeed the late Dr. 
Henry Morton. 

Mr. John M. Jackson has been appointed manager 
of the Consolidated Stanley Mining Company, at 
Idaho Springs, Colo., succeeding Mr. James Bowden, 
who resigned as manager but will remain as consulting 
engineer. 

Mr. Edward Hooper, consulting mining engineer of 
London, Eng. arrived in New York City this week 
on the St. Louis. He will visit mines in the United 
States and British Columbia, among others the 
Ymir Mine. 

Mr. Ph. Lidner, mining engineer, who went to 
Europe for a 3 monghs’ trip last January on profes- 
sional business, has now been engaged to go to Siberia 
to examine some mining properties, and will probably 
not return until next fall. 


Mr. E. C. Headrick, manager of the Westinghouse 
plant at Havre, France, is now on a visit to this coun- 
try. The Havre works, which manufacture electrical 
machinery for the French, Belgian, Italian and Span- 
ish markets, are to be doubled in capacity. 


Mr. E. A. Gilbert has been promoted to be super- 
intendent and secretary of the Niles Boiler Company, 
of Niles, O., vice Mr. J. H. Orwig. Mr. Gilbert has 
been connected with the business since the establish- 
ment of the company, and deserves the preferment. 


The officers and directors of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
and Iron Company, including president, J. C. Maben; 
secretary-treasurer, J. W. McQueen, and directors E. 
W. Rucker and George Parson, have visited all the 
plants of the company in Alabama. The company is 
trying to increase its holdings of coal properties. 


Mr. W. E. Zwicky, of Idaho Springs, Colo., for 
some time manager of the Big Five mines and tunnel, 
has accepted a position with the Rambler-Cariboo 
Mines, Limited, of Sandon, B. C., and will go there as 
soon as he can obtain relief from the Big Five. He 
will have charge of the mines and new concentrating 
mill just erected. 

Mr. I. K. Robinson, of Iquique, Chile, who repre- 
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sents the Westinghouse and other North American 
interests on the west coast of South America, is now 
on a visit to the United States. He has placed a 
contract with the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., for several multi- 
polar direct current motors of various sizes, for use 
in the Chilean nitrate fields. 

Mr. James D. Hillhouse, Sr., formerly foreman of 
the Adger Mines of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company, has been appointed Assistant 
State Mine Inspector of Alabama by Governor Jelks. 
IIe has resigned his Adger position. On June 6 the 
mine at Adger got out 1,124 tons of coal, the largest 
amount in one day at this place in two years. Mr. 
Hillhouse will be succeeded at the Adger mines by 
Mr. S. M. Meigs, whom he succeeds as assistant in- 
spector. 


OBITUARY. 


Gordon H. Gile, a pioneer iron mining man of Wis- 
consin, president of the Colby Bessemer Iron Com- 
pany, and treasurer of the Northern Chief Iron Com- 
pany, died at his home in Oshkosh, Wis., recently. Mr. 
Gile had been in poor health for some years, but was 
actually engaged in business up to the time of his 
death. He was born in Oxford, N. Y., 74 years ago, 
and went to Oshkosh in 1871. 

Emmon H. Downer died at his residence in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., on June 4, from cancer, after a 
long illness. Mr. Downer was 57 years of age, hav- 
ing been born in Hancock County, Ill., in 1845. He 
went to Colorado Springs in 1880, and had resided 
there since. At the time of his death he was director 
of several mining companies, having followed the min- 
ing business for the last few years. He was one of the 
original locaters of the Cripple Creek District. 

Richard G. Willoughby, known all over the Pacific 
Coast, and especially in British Columbia, as “Dick” 
Willoughby, died recently at Vancouver at the age of 
75. He was a pioneer miner and was in many a rush 
to new placer fields. When he first went to British 
Columbia he went north and was one of the discov- 
erers of the Cariboo region, where he made a big 
stake, washing out, it is said, more than $125,000 
of gold in a short time. From Cariboo he went on to 
Cassiar, and was one of the discoverers in that region, 
and spent 3 years there, being again successful in 
making a big stake. In the early 60’s he went to 
Alaska, and located near where Fort Wrangel is now. 
Since that time he had traveled all over Alaska. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


Lenicn Universiry.—The graduating class this 
year includes 17 candidates for the degree of civil 
engineer, 8 for that of mechanical engineer, 4 for 
that of metallurgical engineer, 14 for that of mining 
engineer and 6 for that of analytical chemist. 

CLARKSON ScnooL or TecnHnoLocy.—The graduat- 
ing theses of this year’s class at this school at Pots- 
dam, N. Y.. were on the following subjects: ‘De- 
velopment of the Water Power of High Falls on Deer 
River ;’”’ “A Study of the Possibilities of the Develop- 
ment of Water Power on the Indian River ;” “A De- 
sign for a Power Plant on the Indian River;” ‘In- 
vestigation of the Properties of Liquid Condensers :” 
“Influence of Chemical Composition on the Electric 
Conductivity of Wrought Iron and Soft Steels ;” 
“Performance of a Motor Generator Set vs. a Rotary 
Converter of the Same Capacity;’ “The Design, 
Construction and Performance of an Experimental 
Polyphase Transmission Line;”’ “An Experimental 
Study of a Single-phase Induction Motor ;” ‘“Experi- 
ments on the Flow of Steam Through Rectangular 
Orifices ;” “Installation of, and Experiments on, a 
15-H. P. Otto Gas Engine,’ and “The Design of a 
Compound Marine Engine.” , 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL SocteETty—NEWwW YorK SEc- 
TION.—The final meeting for the season was _ held 
at the Chemists’ Club June 6, at which the annual 
election was held. The result was as follows: Chair- 
man, Thomas J. Parker; vice-chairman, FE. H. 
Miller; secretary-treasurer, Dr. F. D. Dodge; execu- 
tive committee, Durand Woodman, Wm. MecMurtrie, 
M. T. Bogert, and M. Toch. 

In response to a letter from the Mayor, requesting 
a list of 10 names of members of the New York Sec- 
tion from which to select one member of the commis- 
sion to regulate the sale and storage of combustibles 
and explosives, the following list was unanimously 
approved: Chas. F. McKenna, R. C. Schupphaus, C. 
W. Volney, Wm. McMurtrie, Thos. J. Parker, James 
Hartford, A. A Breneman, Maximilian Toch, A. H. 
Sabin, and Durand Woodman. 

A motion was made to withdraw from the Scien- 
tific Alliance, and considerable discussion resulted. 
Action on the matter was postponed until the October 
meeting. 

The following papers were read: 

P. A. Levene: “Recent investigations upon the 
chemistry of the proteid molecule,” by title. 

F. J. Metzger: ‘‘A new separation of thorium from 
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erium, lanthanum and didymium, and its application 
to the analysis of monazite.”’ 

H. T. Vulte and Harriet W. Gibson: “Solubility 
of various resinates in hydrocarbon oils,” by title. 

Kk. B. Voorhees: “A study of denitrification by 
means of cylinder experiments.” (Second paper.) 

1]NGINEERS’ CLUB oF St. Louis.—At the meeting 
m May 21, 22 members and 8 visitors were present. 
Dr. Herman von Schrenk addressed the club on “The 
Relation of Forestry to the Engineering Profession.” 
\ few figures were given, showing the enormous 
umount ot timber used in the country. The gradual 
exhaustion of several of the most useful varieties of 
timber, and the consequent increase in their price, has 
brought about experiments and investigations to se- 
cure substitutes. This is especially the case in the 
northeastern part of the United States. A case was 
cited of one railroad which no longer buys white oak 
ties, but imports ties of anotner variety from Canada. 

aue replanting of denuded areas, the rational cut- 
ting of timber in present forests, and the treating of 
timber to increase its life are methods for preventing 
the exhaustion of the timber supply. The steps being 
taken in Kastern States to replant trees were described, 
some of the States making annual appropriations. 
Trees are also being planted on barren areas in West- 
ern States. One large railroad system had recently 
been induced to cnt the timber for ties from a large 
area in accordance with the principles of forestry and 
under the direction of the Bureau of Forestry. Ra- 
tional cutting of timber means cutting only those 
trees which would not increase in value if allowed to 
stand. The rotting of timber requires the presence of 
both air and moisture. Timber when completely sub- 
merged in fresh water is preserved in its original 
strength for ages. Specimens were shown of timber 
which had been exposed to the air in dry localities, and 
which appeared to be perfectly preserved. Railroad 
ties, telephone and telegraph poles and the timber 
in docks, flumes and paving blocks were given as 
examples in which rotting occurred at high rates. An 
outline of the methods of treating timber to prevent 
rotting was given, and specimens of the treated timber 
were shown. One specimen, a section of a tie from a 
European railroad, had been in service 30 years. It 
appeared to be serviceable for an additional 30 years. 

The work of the Bureau of Forestry was outlined. 
A number of examples were given of their successful 
efforts in securing the co-operation of large corpora- 
tions in extensive experiments. The speaker urged 
the co-operation of all engineers in the work of the 
Bureau of Forestry, and stated that great assistance 
could be given by calling the attention of the bureau 
to unusual cases in the decay of timber. 

In the prolonged discussion which followed, Messrs. 
Klauder, McAdam, R. D. O. Johnson, R. H. Phillips, 
Van Ornum, Chaphe, Hiram Phillips and others par- 
ticipated. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


The George VY. Cresson Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., is reported to have lately taken a substantial 
contract for power transmission. 


The Risdon Iron Works, of San Francisco, Cal., 
has just completed a new 20-stamp mill for the Gwin 
Mine in Calaveras County, Cal. 


The American Air Compressor Works, of New York 
City, recently received a rush order for air compres- 
sors for shipment to Johannesburg, South Africa. 

The American Pulley Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., is reported to have recently secured some good- 
sized contracts for shipment to Mexican and Austral- 
asian ports. 

Crane Company, of Chicago, Ill., has made a ship- 
ment of about 10 car-loads of pipe, ete., to East Lon- 
don, South Africa, which will be utilized in the min- 
ing district around Johannesburg. 

The Tidewater Steel Company and the Suburban 
Gas Company have entered into an agreement to 
erect 60 by-product coke ovens with an estimated 
output of 300 tons a day at Chester, Pa. 

The Utah Mining Machinery and Supply Company, 
of Salt Lake, Utah. J. E. Galigher, manager, is now 
open for business. The company is located in the 
old Oregon Short Line Building, where it has a floor 
space of 8,000 sq. ft., besides the basements. 

The Begeer improved cyanide process will be 
used at the cyanide plant of the Last Chance Mining 
Company at Mogollon, N. Mex. This improvement is 
already used in a number of cyanide plants in the 
West. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company, of North- 
ampton, Pa., one of the largest cement works in the 
country, has just sent the Burt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Akron, O., a fifth order for oil filters, mak- 
ing 9 large Cross oil filters now in use in the works. 


The Pittsburg Reduction Company will build a 
large aluminum plant at Massena, N. Y., and take 
power from the St. Lawrence Power Company. A 
site of 100 acres has been secured, upon which two 


buildings covering 15 acres will be erected, to cost 
about $500,000. 

A plant is being erected at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
by the Oleo-Naphthal Company, of that city, for the 
manufacture of a non-toxic liniment and antiseptic 
dressing. ‘The process, which is partly an electrolytic 
one, is the invention of Steward Steele, of San 
Francisco, Cal., who has assigned his rights to the 
above company. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company, of Bayonne, N. 
J., has received an additional contract for 16 boilers 
for the Metropolitan District Traction, Limited, of 
London, Eng., representing some 8,000 h. p., making 
a total of 64 boilers aggregating 34,000 h. p. The elec- 
trical equipment for the plant will be of Westinghouse 
type. 

James A. Kilton, it is stated, has secured a conces- 
sion for the construction of metallurgical works at 
Matehuala, San Luis Potosi, Mex. The plant will 
have a capacity to smelt 100 metric tons of ore daily. 
The furnaces, buildings, ete., will entail an expendi- 
ture of $100,000 gold. The works are to be in active 
operation, it is stipulated in the concession, by the 
end of 1903. 


The Old Jordan Mining and Milling Company, of 
Salt Lake, Utah, owning the Chicago & Bingham 
Mine, at Bingham, Utah, has placed an order with the 
Acme Machinery Company, of Salt Lake, for a 10- 
h. p. steam hoist and a 30-ton concentrating mill. The 
plant will embrace a Wallace stamp mill, rolls, and 
New Standard table, with boiler and engine separate 
from those used for the hoist. 


Recent sales of the engineering department of the 
Pittsburg Gage and Supply Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., include 2 350-h. p. water-tube boilers, with 
stokers and coal conveying apparatus for the Mont- 
rose pumping plant, Allegheny City, Pa.; a 1,000-h. p. 
Patterson-Berryman water heater, for the Whipple 
Colliery Company, as well as a 125-h. p. Patterson- 
Berryman water heater for the Lake Erie Limestone 
Company. 

The Philadelphia, Pa., Pneumatic Tool Company 
has removed to its new plant at Twenty-first street 
and Allegheny avenue. Some recent shipments by the 
company include pneumatic rammers to Jones & 
Laughlins, Limited, Pittsburg, Pa.; the Lackawanna 
Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and to a number of 
other plants. Large numbers of pneumatic riveters, 
hammers and chippers are being shipped to railroads 
and machine shops. 

Charles H. Besly & Company, of Chicago, IIl., re- 
port business as very good. They are receiving orders 
for Gardner grinders with spiral grooved disks from 
all parts of the United States, especially from the 
West and Northwest, and their factory at Beloit, 
Wis., is taxed to its utmost to meet the demand. Owing 
to the increasing demand for Helmet temper taps 
new machinery has been installed at the factory to 
aid in promptly filling orders. 

The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has secured a contract for electric hoist- 
ing equipments from the United Engineering Com- 
pany, of Johannesburg, S. Africa. The hoists are in- 
tended for use in the mines. 

The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company also ob- 
tained a contract through the General Electric Com- 
pany for hoisting engines, to be operated by electric 
motors, for the English market. 


The Standard Construction Corporation, Limited, 
of Amberley House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, 
IEng., which has the contract for the construction of 
a railway between the Dunderland Iron Ore Com- 
pany’s Norwegian mines and the seaboard, is stated to 
have given the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, of 
Easton, Pa., a good-sized contract for rock drilling 
equipments, and the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, N. Y., an order for several hoisting 
engines. 


The Allis-Chalmers Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
recently received an order for 5 blowing engines from 
the Carnegie Steel Company, to be installed at the 
furnace plant to be built in the Pittsburg district, 
and 1 for the Joliet plant of the same company. 
The erection of the new works at West Allis, Wis., 
is progressing rapidly. Contracts were awarded re- 
cently for 6 additional buildings which will contain 
3 additional shop units. The machine shop is al- 
ready in operation. 


The Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., states that business continues very 
good, showing a steady increase during the first 5 
months of this year. It is running its plant at full 
capacity and the prospects for future business are very 
encouraging. It has lately completed an addition to 
its foundry, increasing its capacity 50 per cent., kas 
also erected another iron building for the wood-working 
department, and another iron building for the gal- 
vanized iron department. 


The Holthoff Machinery Company, of Cudahy, Wis., 
has completed its new plant, comprising boiler shop 


100 by 250 ft.; machine shop, 110 by 250 ft.; pattern: 


shop, 80 by 120 ft., and an office building of 2 stories. 
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The machinery is practically all delivered and in place. 
Among the equipment are 2 20-ton Pawlmg & Har- 
nischfeger electric cranes. he boiler plant has tbe 
heaviest and latest machinery for all kinds of boiler 
and heavy sheet metal work. The company will build 
internal fire boilers and make a specialty of heavy 
tank and similar work. The company reports the 
outlook for business as very flattering. 

At the annual meeting of the Lake Angeline Dock 
Company, in Pittsburg, Pa., recently, the old directors 
were re-elected. They include: James Laughlin, Jr., 
B. F. Jones, W. W. Willock, H. A. Laughlin, B. J. 
Jones, Jr., G. M. Laughlin and James B. Laughlin. 
The officers are: James Laughlin, Jr., president; W. 
W. Willock, vice-president ; John L. Moore, secretary- 
treasurer; W. G. Pollock, general manager; James 
Laughlin, Jr., B. F. Jones and George M. Laughlin, 
executive committee. The company owns ore docks at 
Marquette, Mich. 

The Curtis & Curtis Company, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., states that in its Forbes die stocks the shell 
or casing is now so adjusted that the wear of gear is 
taken up. As is well known, in many machines for 
cutting and threading pipe the gear wears itself loose 
in the shell after a time, so that a perfectly straight 
thread is not easily obtained. The company states 
it has wholly overcome this difficulty in the Forbes 
die and stock. The dies used are stated to be cheaper 
than solid dies and much more durable. All parts of 
the machine are interchangeable. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Van Voorhis & Sanford, of Monterey, Mex., issue 
Catalogue No. 12, an 80-page pamphlet, describing the 
machinery and supplies for mines and mills that they 
carry in stock. The catalogue is printed in English 
and Spanish. 

Standard walking beam outfits, portable boilers, oil- 
well engines, forge and casing tools are described in a 
20-page price list sent out by the St. Louis Well Ma- 
chine and Tool Company, of St. Louis, Mo. - The com- 
pany’s drilling outfits are for sinking oil, gas and 
artesian wells, from 1,000 to 3,000 ft. deep. 

The Burt Manufacturing Company, of Akron, O., 
has issued a catalogue describing the Cross oil filters. 
It contains a long list of leading concerns in this and 
foreign countries who are using from one to as many 
as 100 of the filters. The Burt Company reports an 
unusually brisk foreign trade in its goods this season. 


The Dimmick system of concentration and the Dim- 
mick classifier are. described in circulars sent out by 
the Mine and Smelter Supply Company, of Denver, 
Salt Lake, El Paso, City of Mexico, and New York 
City. The Dimmick classifier operates on the old 
principle of falling particles of pulp through water, 
and the manufacturers claim that by its use from 2 to 
10 distinct sizes can be made from coarse sand to very 
fine slime, either size being constituted of particles 
of the same weight. It requires no additional water, 
and has no moving or wearing parts, while its capacity 
is 50 tons per day. 

Catalogue No. 4, published by the C. O. Bartlett & 
Snow Company, of Cleveland, O., is a pamphlet of 140 
pages, describing the chain belting and sprocket wheels 
the company manufactures. The chains shown em- 
brace a great variety of sizes, while the attachments 
include more than 500 patterns. The company manu- 
factures special malleable chains, also Locke tempered 
steel chains and attachments. Illustrations show 
the company’s Triumph Common Sense conveyor and 
elevator at work handling hot ore, coal, cinders, broken 
rock, ete.; also gravel at placer mines, where the 
hydraulic process can not be used. 


Steam pumps for a wide variety of purposes are 
shown in a 48-page pamphlet published by the Canton 
Pump Company, of Canton, O. The pumps are of 
the inside plunger design, the plungers being packed 
with a soft, fibrous packing, which remains stationary, 
and is easily accessible by removing the outside head 
of the pump barrel. The plunger and piston rods are 
connected at the center by a compression coupling, 
which makes it possible to use brass rods on end and 
steel rods on the other, while either can be taken out or 
replaced independently. The company states that in 
the design of its pumps great care has been taken to 
have all parts readily accessible, while the workman- 
ship is unsurpassed. The pumps range in size from 
boiler-feed pumps to large mine pumps, and pumps 
for great pressures. The company also manufactures 
pumps for acid works and for heavy liquids and 
boilers of best open-hearth steel. The pamphlet con- 
tains some useful tables on losses due to friction, ca- 
pacities of pump cylinders, ete. 

The Standard Diamond Drill Company, of Chicago, 
Ill., has issued its 1902 catalogue, a pamphlet of 84 
pages, describing its diamond drills for prospecting 
mine and mineral land. The company states that it 
has retained the services of engineers formerly in the 
employ of the M. C. Bullock Manufacturing Company, 
and can offer the services of diamond drill operators 
formerly connected with that company. The company 
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states also that its drills represent the result of 35 
years’ experience in diamond drill construction. The 
capacity of the drills ranges from a hand-power ma- 
chine, capable of driving a 15¢-in. hole 350 ft., to a 
powerful machine, fitted with tandem compound en- 
gines, that will bring a 2-in. core from a hole 6,000 ft. 
deep. The company states that its drills, except the 
smallest size, are regularly equipped with specially 
designed engines, equally wel! adapted for using steam 
or compressed air, but that any of the drills can be run 
by electric power by substituting for the engine an 
electric motor designed to work the drill. The drills 
may be had fitted with either screw feeds or an im- 
proved double-cylinder hydraulic feed, and have a 
hinged swivel head. Full specifications of the various 
drills are given in the pamphlet, with prices of various 
parts, estimates of the cost of diamond drill work, 
and instructions for operating drills and setting dia- 
monds. 


GENERAL MINING NEWS. 


: Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company.—The coal 
and coke shipments in April and the 10 months of the 
company’s fiscal year are officially reported as below, 
in short tons of 2,000 lbs. 








April. 10 months. 

Coal. Coke. Coal. Coke. 

TET ws cvicscke 390,011 34,795 3,509,216 321,355 
DER: é<ssekesneue 100,114 12,462 1,143,495 85,358 
PE seukesbansoe 7,023 ye 116,304 soe 
[> en, “ROR ince ckee 497,148 47,257 4,769,015 406,713 
Connecting roads...... ‘os * 28,078 3,207 
| ee 498,093 47,257 4,797,093 409,920 


Compared with last year, the coal shipments in 
April show an increase of 46 per cent, or 156,305 
tons, and the movement of coke 32 per cent, or 11,446 
tons. In the 10 months of the present fiscal year 
the shipments of coal increased nearly 13 per cent, 
or 537,133 tons, and coke 23 per cent. The apprecia- 
tion in the movement of coal is due principally to the 
heavier Eastern demand. 


ARIZONA. 


GRAHAM COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Prospectors report rich gold and silver claims in the 
Santa Teresa Mountains, 16 miles from Thomas, and 
have made a deal with Capt. McEwing to work 6 
claims. 

PIMA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The ledge in which the gold discovery was recently 
made in White Picacho District by Scott, Gilbert & 
towe is reported 60 ft. wide, and everything taken out 
of a cross-cut is said to average $5 and $6 gold to the 
ton, with 4 ft. veins going $16. Work is progressing 
on 2 50-ft. shafts. 


CALIFORNIA, 
AMADOR COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Empire & Pacific—The dumps of these mines at 
Plymouth have been leased by W. E. Dargie, of Oak- 





land, H. C. Crain, Wm. Axford and C. Wild, who 
are to pay a fourth of the gross proceeds. The 
dumps were recently purchased by Senator Dargie 


from Frank J. Moffitt. There are 4 5-ft. Huntington 
mills crushing the material. 


Gover.—At this mine at Amador City, owned by the 
Fremont Mining Company, C. E. Purrington superin- 
tendent, a concrete foundation is being constructed for 
the new air compressor. 

Horn.—At this mine, near Defender, the tunnel has 
still 100 ft. to run to tap the ledge. The small vein 
is high grade. 

Kennedy Mining and Milling Company.—The fa- 
mous mine at Jackson, J. F. Parks superintendent, 
will shortly have a fine equipment for the new East 
shaft, now down 2,500 ft. The cross-cuts from the 
2,400 and 2,500 ft. level are now run about 500 ft. 
A mill will be erected this year. A third boiler and 
a second air compressor have been put in. 

Keystone Consolidated Mining Company.—At this 
property at Amador City, Chas. Bunker superintend- 
ent, the new Norwalk compressor is in use. The 60 
stamps are all busy. 

Lincoin.—The shaft on this mine at Sutter Creek, 
E. C. Voorheis manager. is down 2,036 ft. A large 
sum has been spent opening this mine without any 
return from ore, as no mill has been built. 

Mitchell.—At this mine, near Pine Grove, Superin- 
tendent Hyner expects to have the new 20-stamp mill 
ready to run by June 30. 

Rhetta.—An extension of the bond on this mine at 
Plymouth has been granted and a payment made. 

South Spring Hill Gold Mining Company.—This 
company intends to spend on the mine at Amador 
City, John R. Tregloan superintendent, $250,000 for 
a shaft, buildings and other improvements. 
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BUTTE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Brasleton Ranch.—R. 8S. Grant has leased a portion 
of this ranch near Oroville, and is putting in a hy- 
drauliec elevator. I. N. Lange has leased a part of the 
McPherson Ranch, nearby, and is to start mining. 

CALAVERAS COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Calaveras.—This group of claims, between Murphys 
and Sheep Ranch has been bought by J. D. Olson, of 
San Francisco, Cal., and work has started. A modern 
plant is to be erected. 

Lavagnino Mill—John Lavagnino is about to erect 
a custom mill on Angels Creek at Angels. 

Mitterbauer——This mine, near Mokelumne Hill, 
owned by Charles Mitterbauer, has been bonded, and 
machinery has been shipped to resume work. 

Montana.—The mill of the old Orchard Mine is be- 
ing removed to this mine, about 7 miles from San 
Andreas. 

Oroville Gold Producing and Exploration Company. 
—This company has paid $250 per acre for farming 
land near Jenny Lind, near the Calaveras River. 
Dredges will be put on the ground. 

Reliance —This mine, at Mokelumne Hill, A. C. 
Aiken, of San Francisco, owner, has started up, as 
well as the 4-stamp mill. 

ELDORADO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Golden Queen.—On this mine at Kelsey, Philip 
Stingle superintendent, the tunnel is now in 200 ft. 

Montezuma.—On this mine at Nashville, J. C. Heald 
owner and superintendent, a ledge of good ore has been 
found on the 300-ft. level. 

Union Mining Company.—This company’s property 
at Eldorado, A. Harpending superintendent, and Judge 
Williams manager, includes the Amador, Springfield, 
Church-Union and Pride of the Hills mines. Arrange- 
ments have been made to sink deep. At the 500-ft. 
level drifts will be run into virgin ground. 

Zantgraf.—A contract has been awarded for a new 
mill at this mine, owned by the Montauk Consolidated 
Mining Company, of 45 Broadway, New York. Edwin 
Goodwin, of Loomis, is superintendent, and D. H. 
Coles, of Auburn, manager. 


FRESNO COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Paradise Mining Company.—D. Michaels, of Selma, 
has gone to Sycamore Creek to start up the new hy- 
draulic plant. Three miles of flume are completed. 

Wabash Mining Company.—This Los Angeles min- 
ing company, owning ground near the Copper King 
Mine, near Letcher, J. H. Dockweiler, of Los Angeles, 
superintendent, has received word that the decision 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office has 
been confirmed, throwing out 6 claims which had been 
filed on the company’s property by “scrippers.” 

KERN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Gold Bug.—From this mine, near Searles, the Teagle 
3rothers are getting out high-grade ore, which is 
treated at the 2-stamp mill at Garden Station, 

Old Cowboy.—A half interest in this claim at Ama- 
lie, owned by W. H. Williams 2 years ago, has been 
sold, and development work is to start. 

Rayo Mining and Development Company.—This is 
a Los Angeles company, of which A. C. Le Baron is 
secretary and F. M. Stone superintendent. It owns 
the 6 claims near Kernville, which it is planning to 
open. Three of the mines carry antimony. An electric 
plant is to be installed and power is sold to adjacent 
mines. 

MARIPOSA COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Black Prince.—This mine is being opened by J. W. 
3rockman and associates of Bakersfield, and some of 
the ore is high grade. 

Colorado-Mexico Company.—This company has 
started work on an electric plant at Broadhead, near 
Bagby, on the Merced River. A large stone and ce- 
ment dam is to-be built. The company is to sell power 
to mines. 

Mariposa Mining and Commercial Company.—The 
new electric plant on the Merced River at Bagby is 
completed and satisfactory tests made of the line to 
the mines at Mount Bullion and Mariposa. Power has 
been expensive, the cost of hauling wood being $3.50 
per cord. The 30-stamp mill at the Princeton at 
Mount Bullion is to be enlarged to 50 stamps, and 10 
stamps will be added to the 20 at Mariposa. The two 
mines now employ 250 men. 


MERCED COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Buckley Ranch.—I. J. Buckley, of Snelling, has 
bonded his 200-acre ranch at $49 per acre to men who 
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will prospect for gold. It is many years since any 
mining was done in that region, and Merced County 
has not been a gold-producing county for a long time. 


NEVADA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Empire—The new Norwalk air compressor for this 
property at Grass Valley, George W. Starr manager, 
weighs 18 tons, and is the largest ever received in the 
district. 

Gold Ridge.—This mine is to resume under the di- 
rection of Marcus Baruh, of Nevada City. The mine 
has been sold by Richard Phelan, of Sierra City, to 
A. Zellerbach & Sons, of San Francisco. 

PLACER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Baltimore & Hope—These claims at Forest Hill 
have been bonded by Mrs. Reamer to Mr. Westall. 

Haskell.—At this mine, near Auburn, E. C. Gay- 
lord has men cleaning out and re-timbering the lower 
tunnel. Harold T. Power, of Michigan Bluff, now 
controls the mine. 

Patrick Quartz Mining Company.—At the mine at 
Westville, George Strong superintendent, the company 
is putting up a 20-stamp mill and employing 15 miners. 

Sellier—The tunnel at Forest Hill, Harold T. Power 
manager, is in 1,600 ft. 


Spring Garden Tunnel.—The tunnel at Spring Gar- 
den is being driven ahead by Gen. Hart and the men 
who have the bond on most of the ground between 
Forest Hill and Butcher Ranch. 


PLUMAS COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Hall.—The claim on the North Fork of Feather 
River, belonging to the estate of James Hall, has 
been sold to W. R. Gunderson, of Quincy. 


Secret Diggings—Sam Ah Tye, a Chinaman, has 
applied to the California Debris Commission for per- 
mission to work by hydraulic process this claim, near 
La Porte. 

RIVERSIDE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pacific Clay Company.—J. H. McKnight has sold 
some clay beds near Corona to the Pacific Clay Com- 
pany, of that place, for a reported price of $15,000. 


SAN BENITO COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cerro Bonita.—These quicksilver mines, near San 
Juan, are to be developed by Senator Thos. Flint, of 
Hollister; H. R. Bradford, of San Jose, and others. 
The formation and conditions are considered similar 
to those of the New Idria mines, further south. 

Pichachitos Mining Company.—The_ quicksilver 
claims near New Idria, owned by Wm. A. Stuart, of 
San Francisco, O’Donnel Brothers, of Hollister, and 
L. B. Ulrey, of Kings City, have been consolidated 
under this name. 

Stayton.—At this quicksilver mine, Sidney Smith, 


of Gilroy, manager, mining will soon start. Men 
are repairing the buildings, tunnels, ete. The mines 


were shut down some years ago for lack of funds. 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Douglas & Griffin —These 2 lepidolite mines at Pala 
were owned by Frank Salmons, of Oceanside, who 
has sold a half interest to Gay & Blakely, of Redlands. 

Free Gold Mining Company.—This company, own- 
April 20, increased the capacity of the cyanide plant 
by raising the height of the leaching tanks to about 
400 tons per day. 

Lepidolite Mines—The Stewart & Mission lepido- 
lite mines, near Pala, in the upper San Luis Rey 
Valley, have been sold by Nelson G. and Addella 
Douglas and R. O. Butterfield to the People’s Mutual 
Mining Company, of New York City. The mines have 
been in litigation some time. The product has been 
shipped to New York. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Madrone.—This quicksilver mine, in Josephine Dis- 
trict, is turning out about 100 Ibs. of mercury daily. 
Karl.—This quicksilver mine at Klau is employing 
75 men, and work will shortly be increased. 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Santa Teresa.—This quicksilver mine, 3 miles from 
New Almaden, is being reopened under Superintendent 


R. B. Harper, and a new furnace is being built. The 
property has been idle many years. 


Silver Creck.—These quicksilver mines, near Ever- 
green, will begin roasting ore shortly. 
nace is completed. 


The new fur- 
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SHASTA COUNTY. 
(L'rom Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bully Hill—At this copper mine at Winthrop, the 
force is to be increased soon, when the extra converter 
at the smelter is in operation. 

Detroit & California Mining Company.—This com- 
pany has opened its offices at Redding, and intends 
dredging the Wynne placer ground near Horsetown. 
It is an off-shoot of the Heintz Gold Extraction Com- 
pany, and Dr. T. R. Heintz is president and manager. 

Vount Shasta Gold Mines, Limited.—At this prop- 
erty at Shasta, F. E. Ware manager, 80 men are em- 
ployed. 

Oro Fino.—This mine, on Clear Creek, at Shasta, 
has been sold to a company of Santa Rosa men. Wm. 
Moran will be in charge. The ore is to be shipped to 
the smelters at Keswick. 


SISKIYCU COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Clifton.—The new mil: on this mine, near Gottville, 
Hi. B. Kelley superintendent, will shortly start. 

Maybell.—Mr. Trowbridge, of this mine, near Scott 
Bar, has leased the 5-stamp mill on the Columbia 
Mine, adjoining, to crush his ore. 

Salmon River Mining Company.—This company at 
Cecilville will build a new 3-mile flume this summer. 


SONOMA COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Culver-Bacr.—The office of this quicksilver mining 
company is to be removed to Santa Rosa, A. V. Mc- 
Nab and D. C. Page, of that city, having acquired 
the Culver interests. The mine has a furnace and is a 
producer. 

STANISLAUS COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

La Grange Dredges.—Messrs. J. E. Doolittle, E. 
A. Wiltsee and others have a steam drill at work at 
La Grange and 2 more are to be added. Over 17 miles 
of ditch will be built to carry 5,000 in. of water, and 
an electric plant is to be put up at La Grange. The 
1,400 acres of gravel land for dredging are being 
prospected by the drills. 

Martel Mining Company.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation. The directors are A. F. 
and ERmma Martel and W. J. Gerard, of San Fran- 
cisco, and J. J. and A. E. Cummings, of Oakland. The 
deposits of magnesite to be opened are back of West- 
ley, in the Coast Range. 





TUOLUMNE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bell.—This mine at Tuttletown has been bonded 
to W. J. Rule and G. Buell, of Stockton. 


Big Casino.—In this mine, near Groveland, Super- 
intendent O’Brien is cross-cutting for the ledge. 


Confidence Mining Company.—On the property at 
Confidence, Neil Carmichael superintendent, excava- 
tions for a 100-ton cyanide plant are under way. A 
new 60-h. p. boiler, Rix air compressor and 2 air 
drills are being added. 

Hard Tack—Hugh J. Thomas has resigned as 
superintendent of this mine at Carters, and Chas. 
Connolly succeeds him, 


La Preciasa.—Felix Chappelet, Jr., of the Mohican 
Mine at Carters, has bought this claim adjoining the 
Mohican. A company is to be formed to open it. 


Mack Consolidated—This company, at Big Oak 
Flat, has given a mortgage for $55,564 for one year to 
Walter J. Wayte. 


Shoenburg Mining and Milling Company.—This 
company has secured the Nichol Mine, near Grove- 
land. M. C. Dale, superintendent, has started work. 


COLORADO. 


BOULDER COUNTY. 


Boulder Oil Wells.—The total number of wells that 
have found oil is given as 16, as follows: Boulder 
Basin, McKenzie, Wellington, Boulder-North Bend, 
McAfee and Republic, capacity 30 bbls. a day each; 
the Ohio, Bradford, Alamo, Arnold, Keystone, Craw- 
ford, Carnahan, Cleveland and Blue Jacket, an aver- 
age producing capacity of 20 bbls. a day. 


CLEAR CREEK COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Clear Creek Light and Power Company.—This com- 
pany has made a number of improvements in its 
plant at Georgetown and acquired additional water 
rights. Control in the company has passed to F. E. 
Himrod, of New York City, owner of the Lamartine 
Mine at Idaho Springs, and Lafayette Hanchett, of 
Idaho Springs, manager of the Lamartine Mine and 
Newhouse Tunnel, who are exclusive owners of the 
Cascade Electric Company, of Idaho Springs, which 
connects with the plant at Georgetown, 12 miles away. 
A contract has also been made with the Gilpin County 
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Company, lighting Black Hawk and Central City, to 
supply it with power and electricity, and the line is 
now under construction from Idaho Springs to Cen- 
tral City. Headquarters will probably be at Idaho 
Springs, although Fred Dewey, of Georgetown, is yet 
manager. The company is putting in another 300- 
h. p. generator at Georgetown, and stringing another 
line of poles and wire from Georgetown to Idaho 
Springs. Power will be supplied to various mines. 
It is also understood that the new owners have in 
view a power plant in Grand County and may run 
wires 70 miles to the east side of the divide at George- 
town. 

Independent Samplers.—There will be no independ- 
ent sampler in Clear Creek County in opposition to 
the Chamberlain-Dillingham samplers. The railroad 
companies made a rate of $4 from Gilpin and Clear 
Creek counties to the Black Hills smelters and then 
withdrew the rates because of a request from the 
American Smelting and Refining Company. The Gold- 
en Smelter had tried to buy sulphide ores at lower 
rates than offered by the smelters but is not making 
any great effort to buy mineral. According to re- 
ports it was asked not to cut rates. There has been no 
material advance in treatment charges since the 
Chamberlain merger. 

Kokomo-Pioneer Mining and Milling Company.— 
This property at Dumont is again in trouble with sev- 
eral parties trying to gain control. Boston men have 
spent $160,000, but through carelessness allowed the 
property to revert to the original owners after almost 
paying for it and spending $50,000 on a new 
mill. Their interest has been attached for wages 
and bills. The Pioneer Mill, Pioneer Mine, Milton 
Mine and Kokomo Mine were in the holdings. The 
company has been poorly managed throughout. 

Monarch Mining, Milling, Power and Tunnel Com- 
pany.—A vein of good mineral has been cut in the 
tunnel started about a year ago to reach the Freeland 
Mine, and now in about 2,000 ft. An immense flow 
of water is coming from the bore. 

Shafter Mining Company.—The shaft-house was de- 
stroyed by fire. Loss $4,500. The insurance, $2,700, 
has been paid. It is stated by Manager A. H. Roller, 
of Idaho Springs, that the shaft house will probably 
be rebuilt, although the Central tunnel will cut the 
vein at 900 ft. depth in a few months. The mine bas 
a large territory blocked out with thousands of tons 
of mill ore broken down. . 


FREMONT COUNTY. 


Page Mill.—Silverton mining men have taken a 
$15,000 bond and lease on this mill at Florence, near 
the Rocky Mountain Smelter. The present capacity of 
the mill is 50 tons a day. It is expected that the work 
of enlarging the plant will be commenced about the 
middle of August. The mill has been in litigation since 
the day it was built, and for 3 years there were a 
dozen claimants. The plant uses a chlorination pro- 
cess. 


Rocky Mountain Smelter—Edward J. Seeley and 
W. K. Johnson, of Denver, have announced that as 
soon as their proposed lease on this smelter at Florence 
is secured they will begin improvements that will cost 
$100,000. Three new lead furnaces and roasters will 
be installed. 


GILPIN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Mining Deeds and Transfers.—E. M. Stedman to F. 
S. Brown, the St. Edman lode, Pine District; L. P. 
Arrighi to Ernest Dalseglio, the Dump lode, Gregory 
District; J. L. Walters to the Bullion Mining, Mill- 
ing and Development Company, the Tillman lode, 
Pine District; W. S. Deisher to A. J. Smith, half 
interest in Florence D. and Grace D. lodes, Russell 
District; Mrs. Amanda M. Schuyler et al to I. C. 
Schuyler, the Cataract lode, Russell District; Henry 
Davis et al. to Michael Notarfrancisco, half interest 
in Mary Ann, Lucky Boy, Logan and Idaho lodes, 
Bay State District; J. W. Baldwin et al. to the Key- 
stone Gold and Copper Company, the Texas and Klon- 
dyke lodes, Russell District ; C. B. Wilkinson to Emma 
E. Bingham, half interest in Delamite and Hepma- 
tite lodes, Silver Lake District; G. A. Buchanan et 
al. to J. W. Lambert, one-eighth interest in Johnny 
and Adelbert lodes, Bay State District. 


Hall.—-A lease and bond for $35,000 has been given 
on this lode, in Russell District. The property has 
been developed by a shaft only 75 ft. deep, but the 
milling ores go from 2% oz. gold per cord, and the 
smelting ores over $100 per ton. The property is 
owned and operated by Isaac Hall, of Russell Gulch, 
who discovered it less than a year ago. 


Kansas-Burroughs Consolidated Mining Company.— 
The shipments during May to stamp mills, concen- 
trator and smelters were 2,465 tons, an average of 
over 80 tons daily. Some of the ore shipped to the 
Jolden Smelter gave very satisfactory returns. Over 
100 men are at work under P. McCann, Central City. 


Ohio.—This group of 2 claims in the Pleasant Val- 
ley District has been sold by local men to Joseph 
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Milligan, of Pennsylvania, for $10,000. The main 
shaft is down a little over 100 ft., and the develop- 
ments have been quite satisfactory. Heavier opera- 
tions will follow, and larger machinery will be in- 
stalled. Mr. Milligan, Central City, will be in charge. 


Old Town.—Daily shipments average 50 tons, half 
of which is shipped by tramway and the other half by 
wagon to the Idaho Springs mills. The property is 
making money. About 50 men are employed under 
the management of G. K. Kimball, Jr., Idaho Springs. 


Pendleton.—Boston men have taken a lease and 
bond on this property, situated in Russell District, 
and are preparing to install machinery. The shaft 
is down 175 ft. The property has been idle over 30 
years, but is credited with producing some very good 
surface ores. W. Ballantine, Central City, is to be 
in charge. 


LAKE COUNTY—LEADVILLE. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Leadville Ore Output.—The output is 2,250 tons a 
day of all classes of ore. The iron production is very 
heavy again. 


A. M. W.—The June output figures are A. M. W.., 
8,000 tons ; Midas, 5,560 tons, and Minnie, 2,600 tons. 
There will be a large increase as soon as the new 
$25,000 mill at the Minnie is completed. 


Caribou Mining Company.—Geo. Champion has in- 
creased’ shipments to 100 tons a day of good iron 
ore. 

Corona.—New lessees headed by James Condon 
have sunk this new shaft near the Minnie 140 ft. 
Machinery is to be put in immediately and sinking 
resumed. 

Fryer Hill Mines Company.—The big 1,400-gal. 
pumps have started. It will take some months to 
drain this ground entirely, but work in the upper 
levels of the Dunkin will be resumed sooner. 

Garbutt.—From fissures in the porphyry a large 
amount of ore was extracted, but no great bodies were 
located and the mine closed this week. 


Gold Basin Mining Company.—Occasional ship- 
ments are made, the ore being very rich and running 
$300 gold to the ton. The company is after the main 
Big Four shoot. 


Haphazard Mining Company.—At 200 ft. sinking 
stopped, and a drift is being run on the vein. 


Helen Gould.—The tunnel is in 248 ft. and the 
copper vein has widened considerably. 

Homestake Mining and Leasing Company.—The 
vein being followed is better. Shipments will start 
this week. 

Last Chance.—A new shaft is started on this Yan- 
kee Hill property. Drifts will be run at 150 ft. Peter 


L. Kimberly, of Sharon, Pa., is back of the enter- 
prise. 





Louise—San Francisco people who recently pur- 
chased about all the stock of the old company are 
sinking a new shaft. They have a good gold ore show- 
ing and a large acreage of virgin territory. A mill 
will be erected this summer. 


Lucy L.—This Tennessee park property will be 
worked by George Cottingham. Diamond drill holes 
will be put down before sinking the shaft. 


Midas.—This mine, which has for several years been 
shipping 200 to 250 tons daily of $4 to $5 iron ore, 
shows no signs of exhaustion, and its lower levels are 
yet to be opened up and developed. 


Nayr Mining Company.—At 700 ft. in the sulphide 
contact a drift is opening large bodies of concentrating 
material. Values are improving, especially in copper, 
which shows 14 per cent. The drift is after the Imes 
ore shoot. 


New Elkhorn Mining Company.—This London com- 
pany has ceased mining here and has torn down its 
fine shaft houses. 


New Leadville Home Mining Company.—The Starr 
and Bon Air territory has not yet been leased. Ship- 
ments from the Penrose claim in May were 5,000 tons. 


New Valentine Mining Company.—It is expected 
that $25,000 will be raised and work will be resumed. 
The new officers are EB. J. McCarty, Leadville, presi- 
dent; W. E. Hawks, Vermont, vice-president; N. S. 
Gregg, Leadville, secretary-treasurer. This downtown 
shaft is on Brooklyn Heights. 


Ocean Wave.—Work has resumed through the old 
tunnel. 

St. Louis. 
averaging $90. 

Seeley —At 400 ft. lessees have opened up a good 
body of iron. Above this iron is galena running 45 
ozs. silver and 45 per cent lead, resembling that from 
the famous Chrysolite nearby. 

Ten Mile Leasing Company.—Several large bodies 
of ore are blocked out and shipments will be regular. 
Switches are being run from the railroad tracks. 

Union Gold Mining and Reduction Company.—New 
York men, lead by C. A. Foster and J. W. Bailey, 





Lessees are shipping from the vein ore 
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head this company, which has extensive holdings in 
the Holy Cross section. They will sink 200 ft. deeper 
at once. 

Valley Leasing Company.—The new drift in the 
upper levels has cut carbonate ore carrying gold be- 
lieved to be the extension of the Virginins shoot. 

Virginius Leasing Company.—Manager N. M. Estey 
resumes operations. The mines show a fine body of 
iron ore and can ship 40 tons a day. 

Yak Mining, Milling and Tunnel Company.—New 
machinery has been ordered to push the tunnel 1,500 
ft. into Ibex territory. The machinery includes a 
compound Norwalk air compressor capable of running 
12 drills. Two small compressors are now in use. 
Shipments average 200 tons a day. 

PITKIN COUNTY. 

Mollie Gibson.—A strike of importance has been 
reported on the 11th level of this mine at Aspen. It 
is thought this may be the rich shoot lost in 1896. 

TELLER COUNTY—CRIPPLE CREEK. 

Lasca.—The terms of consolidation of this mine 
and the Little Cut Diamond Gold Mining Company 
have been agreed upon, and the stockholders will vote 
on the proposition on June 30. The consolidated com- 
pany will own 385 acres of patented property on Bull 
and Globe Hills. The acreage will be leased. 

Mt. Rosa Mining, Milling and Leasing Company.— 
This company recently transferred 15.34 acres to the 
Mt. Rosa Mining Company. The consideration was 
nominal, but the revenue stamps indicated a price of 
$77,500. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Cripple Creek Ore Output.—The record for May is 
given as 57,850 tons of gold ore shipped. Of this 
the reduction plants of the district and of Colorado 
City and Florence received 42,850 tons; the remainder 
went to smelters at Pueblo, Leadville and Denver. 
Though the value per ton—about $35—is far lower 
than in the early days of the camp, yet the total value 
exceeds all previous records. 

Elkton Consolidated Gold Mining Company.—lIt is 
reported that the annual meeting will result in a 
change of management, and the meeting is looked to 
with interest, as the report of S. W. Mudd, of Lead- 
ville, on the water situation at the mine will be made. 
At present work is going on fairly well. 

Granite Gold Mining Company.—A strike has been 
made on the 1,000-ft. level. From all reports, the 
owners have a very good thing. The property is sit- 
uated near the Portland, and was formerly owned by 
the Moffat & Smith syndicate, but was recently pur- 
chased by Messrs. MacNeil, Penrose and others. Dan 
McCarty is in charge. 

Isabella Gold Mining Company.—This property is 
again creating some interest, and there is no doubt 
that it is looking better than a few months ago. The 
strike on the 11th level has not yet proved remark- 
abue, but some ore is saved, and considerable develop- 
ment work is being done. A number of the lessees 
are taking out good ore. E. M. De La Vergne has 
charge. 

Maid of Orleans.—Work is temporarily suspended 
until the new compressor is installed. The property 
adjoins the Raaler lode, and the management is pros- 
pecting for the continuation of that ore shoot. C. N. 
Crowder, of Cripple Creek, has charge. 

Pharmacist Consolidated Mining Company.—Mc- 
Farland & Ownbey recently shipped 2 car-loads of 
good ore from their lease. The firm has done a large 
amount of work, and is taking out a fair amount of 
ore. 

Strong Gold Mining Company.—This company in 
its answer to the suit filed against it by Stratton’s 
Independence, which charged that it had extracted ore 
to the amount of $1,750,000 from veins belonging to 
the Independence, denies all the charges. The prop- 
erties lie in and near the town of Victor. 


IDAHO. 
FREMONT COUNTY. 
Spring Mountain District—This district is about 
80 miles west of Du Bois, and about 120 claims have 


been located. Both gold and copper-bearing veins are 
found. The nearest point on the Oregon Short Line 
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road is 32 miles distant. 


INDIANA. 
GRANT COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Oil Wells.—The runs from the wells are increasing 
daily, and the total output for May was 719.753 bbls. 
The shipments for the same period were 976,547 bbls. 
The daily average shipment for the month was 31,- 
501 bblis., and the runs were 23,218 bbls. 

PARK COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Labor Troubles.—A strike is threatened in the Lin- 
ton coal-fields. Cars belonging to the Lehigh Valley 





and Pennsylvania Central roads have been set down 
at one of the mines in the Linton field, and the 
miners have protested against loading them, fearing 
the coal is to be shipped to supply an anthracite 
market. 
IOWA. 
MONROE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Hocking Coal Company.—George W. Seevers, who 
a week ago bought the mines at Hocking, near Albia, 
presumably for the Iowa Central Railway, has organ- 
ized a new company under the same name, the Hocking 
Coal Company, to operate the mines. The officers are: 
George W. Seevers, president; Charles E. Lofland, 
secretary and treasurer, and Frank C. Lofland, gen- 
eral manager, all of Oskaloosa. The retiring stock- 
holders are E. H. Gibbs, W. A. Seevers, Jack Ram- 
sey, Guy Woodlin and J. M. Gibbs, all of Oskaloosa. 
It is stated that the output of the mines is to be in- 
creased. The property includes 2,300 acres of coal 
from 6 to 7 ft. thick, 2 shafts of 600 tons daily ca- 
pacity each, a store and a town of about 1,000 in- 
habitants. 

MICHIGAN. 
COPPER—HOUGHTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Atlantic —The product for May was 303 tons of 
mineral. The lode encountered in the cross-cut from 
the exploratory shaft on section 16 has not yet been 
identified, though it is believed to be the Baltic. Drift- 
ing continues with a reduced force. 

Baltic—William Cole, formerly of the Atlantic 
Mine, has been appointed clerk of this mine. The 
May production was 325 tons of metal. Work on the 
foundation for a new hoist at No. 4 shaft has started. 
The hoist is from the Nordberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis., and will be delivered 
in 6 months. The new Fraser & Chalmers hoist at 
No. 3 shaft will go into commission in 2 weeks. The 
shaft is down to the 8th level with the last level be- 
ing timbered. 

Calumet & Hecla.—A number of employes have 
been discharged in accordance with the policy of the 
management. Secretary George A. Flagg reports to 
State Mineral Commissioner Tom A. Hanna of Iron 
Mountain that the output of the mine in 1901 was 74,- 
510,557 lbs. of copper. This is a decrease over the 
output of 1900 of 3,250,825 lbs. At present the mills 
are working full capacity and the daily output in 
May was 6,000 tons of rock. 

Champion.—The output for May was 120 tons of 
refined copper. Owing to the delay in the delivery of 
the machinery the mill will go into commission 2 
months later than expected. 

Globe.—Diamond drill operations at this property, 
owned by John Stanton, of New York City, will be re- 
sumed soon. A standpipe is down 140 ft. for another 
boring. <A lode recently encountered at a depth of 281 
ft. is thought to be the Baltic amygdaloid. 

Isle Royale.—The mill is stamping on an average 
1,400 tons of rock daily. 

Osceola.—Nos. 5 and 4 shafts of the Osceola branch, 
the most northern on the Osceola amygdaloid lode, 
are closed down and operations at this part of the mine 
will be confined to Nos. 5 and 6, which are in the 
richest ground. The output of the 2 shafts closed 
was 600 tons daily. A number of the men employed 
in the closed shaft found employment in iron mines 
at Hibbing, Minn. 

Quincy.—The May product was 1,045.5 tons of 
mineral. 

St. Mary’s Canal Company.—This company is ex- 
ploring section 22 with a diamond drill for the Bal- 
tic formation. A large amount of work has been 
done in the past year without result. 

Trimountain.—The May product was about 400 
tons of mineral, secured from rock stamped at the Ar- 
cadian Mill at Grosse Point. 

Wolverine.—This mine produced 262.5 tons of min- 
eral in May. 

COPPER—KEWEENAW COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Allouez.—The water in the workings on the con- 
glomerate lode is down to the 16th level. 

Mohawk.—Sinking is confined to No. 1 shaft at a 
depth of 700 ft. Nos. 2 and 3 shafts are down 700 ft. 
each, and No. 4 shaft is down 600 ft. A shipment of 
174 tons of mohawkite was recently forwarded to the 
smelter at Hackensack Meadows, N. J. Work on 


a new rockhouse at No. 3 shaft is well advanced. 


COPPER.—ONTONAGON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Mass.—The output for May exceeded 150 tons, a 
large part of which was secured from mass and barrel 
copper. Underground work is being pushed and as 
soon as the openings permit the output will be in- 
creased. Good copper-bearing ground is showing up in 
the bottom of the mine, between B and C shafts. 
Thirty power drills are used. 
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Michigan.—A cross-cut from A shaft at the 101! 
level has struck the Calico lode, which at that poin: 
of the strike is reported narrow, but well charge: 
with copper. The work of enlarging A shaft is con 
pleted to the 1st level. The “branch” vein is repor: 
ed showing up well where encountered by cross-cut 
from the Sth and 9th levels. 

MINNESOTA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

At the annual meeting of the Duluth & Iron Rang: 
road at Duluth, the old directors were re-elected, a: 
were the former officers, with the exception of C. I’ 
Coflin, secretary, who is succeeded by H. Johnson, oi 
Duluth. Mr. Coffin remains as treasurer. The fiscal 
year of 1902-3 is expected to be better than the year 
1901-2, the best to date. The road is expected to 
move more than 5,500,000 tons of ore this year. 

The new ore dock of the Eastern Railway of Minne- 
sota is completed. It is an addition to No. 2 dock, 
and makes that dock 1,500 ft. long, 73 ft. high, 63 
ft. wide, with 350 pockets of a total capacity of 87,500 
tons storage. It is the largest ore dock in the world, 
and has cost about $450,000. The road is expected to 
ship this year more than 4,000,000 tons. 

Ore shipments for the season are nearly 3 times 
those to this date in 1901. If the excess of the 2 
months now passed is maintained there will be a total 
for the season of 24,000,000 tons. 


IRON—MESABI COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Ore has been found by the Iron Exploration Com- 
pany in section 13, T. 58, R. 20, where test-pitting 
has been under way some time. The land lies west 
of the new Croxton Mine. 

Explorations in section 1, T. 58, R. 19, have been 
fruitless. The same is true of work in section 9, 
same town, and in sections 9 and 17, T. 58, R. 18. 

A large tract of land on the Western Mesabi has 
been taken by A. M. Chisholm, of Hibbing, for ex- 
ploration. Some of the land shows a low-grade ore 
that was explored by one of the independent steel 
companies last year and refused. This ore ran about 
40 to 50 per cent in iron and is non-bessemer. 

Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company.—This company is 
exploring several leases on the range, including some 
State lands. 

Holman.—tThis forty, on the west end of the range, 
that has been found to contain about 4,000,000 tons of 
56 per cent ore, is under option for sale to a large 
Eastern stele-making interest for $400,000. The mine 
will not be opened for some time, but will be held in 
reserve; the price is for the fee title. 

Minnesota Iron Company.—The Mountain Iron 
Mine is shipping very heavily, and some ore is now 
coming from the Aetna part of the property, once the 
Lowmoor of G. A. St. Clair. The majority interest in 
the fee is held by the Minnesota Iron Company, as 
successor to the Lake Superior Consolidated Mines. 
A great deal of taconite is taken from the sides of the 
Mountain Iron pit, and several shovels are constantly 
busy about the mine. Little new stripping is contem- 
plated this year. At the Burt about 150 men are em- 
ployed in the stripping, but wet and bad weather has 
been hindering operations. It is not expected much ore 
will be shipped from the open cut this year. The 
Clark is shipping about 850 tons, part from the stock 
pile, but mostly from underground. It is a smaller out- 
put than the mine will make when the new engines are 
in use. The mine has shipped about 30,000 tons this 
year to date. There remains about 145,000 tons in 
stock pile. The Chisholm is shipping about 500 tons 
a day, and 9,500 tons have been shipped to date. The 
mine is probably good for 150,000 tons this year if 
pushed hard. The ore going out is all from the shaft: 
the 5.500-ton stock pile has not been touched. Under- 
ground openings are being increased fast. At the 
Day shipments have starte. from the 80,000-ton 
stock pile, which has been on surface for 3 years. 
The mine has never made much of a shipment, but 
contains a large deposit. It lies east of the Burt 
and north of the Sellers. At the Glen, in the Hibbing 
District, there is already a small stock pile, and de- 
velopment underground is rapid. All ore in stock is 
coming from development, and no stoping has been 
done. The Duluth, Mesabi & Northern road is rapidly 
building a spur track to the mine. When this is com- 
pleted shipments will start. The property will ship 
considerable ore this year, though work started but a 
few months ago. 

IRON—VERMILION RANGE. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


It is rumored that the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Com- 
pany, of the Marquette, Mich., Range, has taken an 
option on the famous section 30 on the Vermilion 
Range, and that it will start explorations at once. 
The terms reported are a 50c. royalty on ore mined, 
an annual minimum of 300,000 tons, a bonus of $4,- 
000,000 above the royalty when the lease is turned 
over, and ample time for explorations. These are 
known to be the terms that the owners, led by G. N. 
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Lornstorf, have been demanding for some time, but it 
is doubtful if they get them. Messrs. M. M. Duncan, 
agent of the Cleveland Cliffs Company, J. O. Jopling, 
its mining engineer, and Assistant Professor Smythe 
at Harvard University, have been making careful ex- 
aminations of this property and other Minnesota 
lands. If the deal is actually made, or if explorations 
are carried on under such an arrangement, it will 
be the highest price ever offered or paid for an un- 
developed iron mining property. 


MISSOURI. 
JASPER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Jopiin Ore Market.—The highest price paid fer zine 
ore was $34 a ton, for the Kohinoor, Imperial, Shel- 
doon, Edith, Trouble and Vandalia ore from the 
Continental land, the Royal Blue ore from the Granby 
land and the King Jack ore from the United Zine 
Company’s land. In some instances the price of 
medium grade ores advanced as much as $1.50 per 
ton, and there was a general advance of 50c. on 
medium and low grades. The assay price generally is 
$31 for 60 per cent ore. Lead ore sold all week at 
$44.50, but in Galena and Webb City many sales at 
$46 were reported. During the corresponding week 
last year the shipment was greater by 530,570 Ibs. of 
zine and 108,820 lbs. of lead, but the value was less 
by $16,052. For the corresponding 23 weeks of last 
year the shipment was less by 8,076,400 Ibs. of zinc 
and 80,880 Ibs. of lead, and the value was less by 
$453,400. Following are the shipments of concen- 
trates from the various camps for the week ending 
June 7: 


Zine, lbs. Lead, lbs. Value. 

















SOG: cwanin ees scssavecsess 2,402,410 222,910 $43,398 
Galena-Hmpite .ccccesccece’ 1,082,220 140,680 18,160 
Curterville-Webb City........ 2,668,720 374,570 47,030 
DUCTIWEB cccccccccsocesccece 1,072,960 107,830 18,493 
AMVOTE cccececcececevcesesss 760,820 18,440 10,665 
DOL Suiccnusscasscecwae 47,350 41,060 1,279 
Alba-Neck City.......ceseess 805,430 8,000 5,065 
CONTE. SG inns avsnnsces ses 56,360 7,500 2,207 
PROSQOTUY nose scccsecsseeee 312,650 125,540 7,751 
Cove TOE, civccccccessasse 214,910 7,470 3,396 
GEOMN  sccvsecvvcesscseeses 307,000 41,000 4,375 
COP DORCTIOR ss icc vesccvenss 310,960 5,131 eeaginare 
WVOMROUEER svaseetdeaaeuwens ate 2s @ kv aeee 1,002 
CCD Gawev due een's oereas 246,150 maine 3,988 
MOCCES-BATCORIG:  snccsascusses 125,820 Seba 1,887 
TUMOR, 6 ko seb 08 600K 5e0s GV00G  —nksesee 1,089 

MOONS sssaessdwesksrewesns 10,459,570 1,160,880 $180,341 
Total 2B weekS..cscscccccese 241,803,190 29,406,340 $3,828,263 


“Zine value, week, $154,226; lead, $26,115; zine value, 23 
weeks, $3,224,523; lead, $602,739. 

Dividend.—At this mine, on the Midway tract. be- 
tween Joplin and Webb City, on June 6, Mike Colgen, 
ground foreman, raised 790 full tubs cf ore in an ordi- 
nary shift of 9 hours. The ore had all been broken 
the previous day. There was a run of 355 ft. under- 
ground in the drift, the hoist was 100 ft., and there 
was a run of 110 ft. on the tramway from the hoist- 
ing house to the mill. Eleven men worked in the 
ground and 4 on top. The record is by far the best 
in the district. 


Gussie K.—This mine and mill at Carterville have 
been sold to J. Allen Hardy for $60,000 cash. The 
property consisted of a 20-acre 10-year lease on the 
Chew land south of Carterville, paying royalty at 
121% per cent. There are 2 shafts, one 141 and the 
other 130 ft. deep. Both shafts are working at 127 
ft. on a 17-ft. face of ore. The ore extends to the 
147-ft. level. A fine new 100-ton mill was just com- 
pleted when swept away by the Apri] cyclone. A 
new mill is up, but is not yet working. The value of 
the rough ore mined and awaiting treatment is esti- 
mated at $12,000. R. A. Katenwein, A. B. Smith, J. 
LB. Varner, A. H. Redding, George Moore, J. H. 
Van Hoose, and T. F. Coyne, of Webb City, and E. A. 
Anderson, of Carterville, and Mrs. Sarah Gerkey, of 
Joplin, were the owners. The mine and mill will be 
operated by Mr. Hardy, with his sons, George Hardy 
and J. Allen Hardy, Jr., as superintendents. 


MONTANA. 
CASCADE COUNTY. 


Sand Coulee.—The coal mines at Sand Coulee, 12 
miles from Great Falls, after 18 years of continuous 
work are closed, and will never be opened. The mines 
belonged to the Great Northern Railroad, and are 
worked out. The company will continue to develop the 
coal seams at the town of Stockett, 4 miles distant. 
The Stockett mines began regular shipments in Jan- 
uary, 1898. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Silver Belt.—The 1,600-ft gravity tramway con- 
necting this mine at Neihart with the Moulton Mine 
is about completed. It is to land the ore at a point 
on the mountain where teams can haul it to the rail- 
road at Queen Switch. During the winter the moun- 
tain road to the mine has proved so dangerous to 
ore hauling outfits that teamsters refuse to make the 
trip. 


FELGUS COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Yogo Sapphire Mines.—The American Gem Company 
Berke & Sweeney ground of 12 claims. The price 
paid is said to be $50,000. The sale was managed 
by D. Jankower, representing the new owners. The 
property has been under bond for a year. The gems 
are found in a trap matrix. ‘The country rock is 
limestone. 

GALLATIN COUNTY. 


(Irom Our Special Correspondent.) 


Trail Creek Coal Mines.—These properties, locally 
known as the Hoffman, situated on Trail Creek, about 
20 miles from Boseman, have been bought by the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company. President Scallon 
with a party of. friends has made a thorough inspec- 
tion of the property, which has been under develop- 
ment for some years. The coal makes a coke reported 
superior to other Montana cokes, and this induced the 
Anaconda Company to complete the purchase. The 
mines are reached by a branch railroad from the main 
line of the Northern Pacific. It is not known whether 
coke ovens will be built at the mines or the coal sent 
to Anaconda and coked there. The price paid for 
the properties has not been given out. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Baltimore.—This property, worked by Butte parties 
for the past year under a lease and bond, has closed 
Gown, and the miners have all received their wages 
in full. The ore shipments have averaged a car per 
day, the ore being of low grade. The margin of profit 
was too small. 


Mona.—This property and other claims, 4 miles 
north of Boulder, belonging to the Rice and Largey 
estates, has been sold at auction to I. P. Mallett and 
G. V. MeclXnight, of Chicago. The purchasers intend 
to put machinery on the Mona and sink to reach an ore 
body known to exist on the 800-ft. level. 


LEWIS & CLARKE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


East Helena Nmelter—The executive board of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company has decided 
to close these works indefinitely, owing to the late 
strike, brought on by a handful of workmen who had 
been Gischarged for cause. Fully 95 per cent of the 
600 and odd employes were satisfied with their work, 
and how this large majority allowed 38 irresponsible 
agitators (the number actually present at the strike 
meeting, and not in the employ of the company at the 
time) to interfere with their making a living for 
themsclves and families is beyord the ken of the 
writer. The closing of the works affects fully 15,000 
people in the State to a greater or less degree. The 
Northern Pacific Railroad was receiving anywhere 
from $600,000 to $1,000,000 annually from the smelter 
traffic. Already a number of train crews have been 
discharged for lack of work. The coal and coke in- 
dustry of the State also feels the closing of the 
smelter, as certain mines have had to curtail produc- 
tion. A number of quartz mines depending on the 
works for ore treatment have had to discontinue work, 
although the smelter company intends to take care of 
shippers, having leased the old Braden Brothers sam- 
pling works, where it will receive ore for shipment to 
plants at Omaha, Denver, and Salt Lake. The man- 
agement has always been willing to treat with its 
employes, but when it came to recognizing the right 
of outsiders to interfere with its matters, it prefers 
to dismantle the plant and move it to some point out- 
side of the State. 


Missouri River Power Company.—The annual state- 
ment filed with the Secretary of State says that the 
company has ordered material, now en route, valued at 
$300,000. The company has an authorized capital of 
$2,000,000, of which $500,000 has been subscribed 
in cash and $1,500,000 in other ways. The assets are 
$3,111,500, consisting of the dam across the Missouri 
River at Canyon Ferry, the electric generating plant, 
pole lines to Helena and Butte, ete. The liabilities 
consist of $750,000 in first mortgage bonds, bearing 
6 per cent. ;- $65,000 in bonds of the Helena Water and 
Electric Power Company, and machinery, water wheels 
and other appliances ordered, valued at $300,000. 


MADISON COUNTY. 


Norris Mining Company.—This company has been 
organized by Baltimore and New York men, with a 
capital stock of $500,000, in $1 shares. The board 
of directors comprises F. M. Stitck, of New York: 
Charles W. Watkins, Albert Boyd and H. B. Tilden, 
of Baltimore, Md., and Albert Bartes, of Norris. The 
company has taken the Comstock group of 5 claims, 
about 2 miles east of Norris. A shaft is down 109 ft. 
The vein is from 4 to 9 ft. wide, and the ore is a 
cyaniding proposition. It is said that the directors 
will erect a 10-stamp combination mill and sink the 
shaft to the 800-ft. level. 
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PARK COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bear Gulch Mining Company.—It is reported that 
during May this company at Jardine cleaned up $40.- 
000 from the plates and batteries of the 20-stamp mill. 
The mill has been running during the management of 
Mr. Jardine wholly on ore taken from the develop- 
ment without any stoping. The last reports are that 
the company will add a new 40-stamp mill during the 
summer. The body of ore mined is said to be 60 ft 
wide. The saving in the mill has been better than S7 
per ton. 

Standard Mining Company.—The new stamp mill 
of this company at Contact is expected to be in 
operation by July 1. C. R. Murdock is in charge. 

POWELL COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Emery.—The new shaft on this property, 7 miles 
from Deer Lodge, in Zozal District, is down 450 ft. 
A 20-ft. sump is being finished, and a cross-cut from 
the 450-ft. station is expected to cut the lead by 
July 15. The machinery equipment has been renewed 
during the past year at a cost approximating $40,000. 

Gold Strike-—A strike of gold ore, which appears 
to be of considerable importance, was made some 
30 days ago by the Daniels Brothers, of Anaconda, 
at the head of Race Track Creek, near the Deer Lodge 
County line. Three feet of ore averages, it is claimed, 
$100 per ton, while 12 ft. of second-class ore along 
side is said to assay $16 per ton. The whole sur- 
rounding country has been located. A new town now 
contains about 300 prospectors. There are 2 daily 
stage lines, one from Anaconda and the other from 
Race Track. A wagon road, built by private subscrip- 
tion, is about completed. Plans are being prepared for 
a 20-stamp mill on the property. 

Power from Race Track Creek.—J. T. Cowan, Geo. 
Casey and others, of Butte, contemplate an electric 
power line from the upper waters of this stream to 
Butte, a distance of 28 miles. It is figured that 1,500 
h. p. can be delivered at any stage of water. The 
power is all contracted for. 

Surething—The last payment on the purchase price 
of this group, 7 miles from Elliston, has been made. 
H. E. Steece now is sole owner. The development con- 
sists of a tunnel 700 ft. long and a shaft 125 ft. deep, 
connecting with the tunnel. The ore in the tunnel 
averages about 5 ft. wide, with a shipping value of $25 
to the ton. The shipments average 12 cars per 
month. Mr. Steece paid $20,000 for the property. 


SILVER BOW COUNTY. 


Amalgamated Copper Company.—At the recent 
meeting in New York, the old directors were re-elected 
as follows: Henry H. Rogers, William Rockefeller, 
William G. Rockefeller, F. P. Olcott, Anson R. Flower, 
Robert Bacon, James Stillman and Albert C. Burrage. 

NEVADA. 
STOREY COUNTY—COMSTOCK LODE. 

Crown Point Mining Company.—At the annual 
meeting last week, 66,134 shares were represented and 
the old board of directors was re-elected, composed of 
C. L. McCoy, James Newlands, Sr., James Newlands, 
Jr., J. P. Martin and A. F. Coffin. C. L. McCoy was 
elected president; J. P. Martin, vice-president ; James 
Newlands, Jr., secretary, and W. E. Sharon, superin- 
tendent. 

NEW MEXICO. 
GRANT COUNTY. 

Dragoon Mining Company.—The following direc- 
tors have been elected: Geo. M. Jacocks, Leo. C. Des- 
sar, Harold H. Jacocks, I. E. Bermant, and C. A. 
Spear. The following officers have been elected: Geo. 
M. Jacocks, president; Leo. C. Dessar, treasurer and 
secretary. The company’s headquarters are in New 
York City. 

Federal Copper Company.—The following direc- 
tors have been elected: Leo. ©. Dessar, Geo. M. Ja- 
cocks, Harold H. Jacocks, I. E. Bermant, C. A. 
Spear, Samuel A. Barron and John Franklin. The 
following officers have been elected: Leo. C. Dessar, 
president, and Geo. M. Jacocks, treasurer and secre- 
tary. The company’s headquarters are in New York 
City. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
ROWAN COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Union Copper Company.—This company has closed 
its smelter and is shipping concentrates instead of 
smelting on the ground. 


OREGON. 
BAKER COUNTY. 


White Swan.—Letson Balliet, promoter of this com- 
pany, has been convicted before the Federal Court at 
Des Moines, Ia., of using the United States mails for 








fraudulent Balliet was charged with hav- 
ing received about $220,000 from purchasers of stock 
and with having invested not to exceed $25,000 in the 
property, and that largely in acquiring title after he 


purposes. 


had begun to sell the stock. It was shown by the 
Government that during the 2% years that Balliet 


operated the scheme he had expended $25,000 in buy- 
ing a newspaper at Baker City, and about $35,000 in 
advertising the mine and himself as the “Cecil Rhodes 
of Oregon” in many newspapers, that he had expend- 
sums on actresses and personal outlays, 
and that since the purchase of the White Swan Mine 
he had spent practically nothing in developing it on 


‘ious 





behalf of the stockholders. The Government showed 
that Balliet intended to defraud the investors by 
proving his expenditure of about $75,000 of the money 
in the manner described and when on the stand, Balliet 
failed to testify as to the whereabouts of the remain- 
ing $150,000, known to have been collected by the 





accounted for. It was shown 
nn Balliet got possession of the mine he re- 


the stock and not 





moved his headquarters to San Francisco, and em- 
ployed 50 people sending out circulars and letters ad- 
vertising his proposition. Balliet is a resident of Des 
Moines Ile was indicted about 16 months ago. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BITUMINOUS COAI 
is Creck District.—Coal shipments from Jan- 
ry 1 to May 31 were 365,921 short tons, and coke, 
7.407 tons. 
Broad Top Region.—Shipments in the 5 montis 
nding May 31 were 392,690 short tons. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Crown Hill Company.—This company is in the 
hands of a receiver. Bids are being asked for a sale 
of the Crown Hill claims, at Crown Hill Station, 


the money received to go to the creditors. The com- 
pany owns the Spokane Mine south of Keystone. S. 
E. Young, of Brookings, S. D., promoted the com- 
pany. 

Golden Crest Company.—The following officers have 
been elected: President, Robert L. Bailie, Detroit; 
vice-president and secretary, Edwin Henderson, De- 
troit: treasurer, John M. Monroe, Detroit; general 
manager, Frank Webber, Deadwood. “he company 
owns a mine in the Strawberry Gulch District. 

Hawkeye.—It is reported that this mine, between 
Lead and Pluma, has been sold to Chicago men. The 
mine has a 40-stamp mill at Pluma. 

Hidden Fortune Company.—The first shipments of 
ore will start this week to the National Smelter at 
Rapid City. There is a large amount of ore blocked 
out. 

Homestake Company.—A new settling plant has 
been installed by the Homestake Company at Lead, 
consisting of 6 tanks 10 ft. in diameter and 16 ft. 
deep. The water from the slime tables is caught and 
used again. 

TEXAS. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


According to a dispatch from London, Eng., the 


Texas Oil Fields, the Oil and Fuel companies and 
the Hogg-Swayne concerns were amalgamated re- 
cently under the name of the Consolidated Texas 
Oil Company. The capital of the new company is 
£1,200,000. There will be a public issue of stock in 
July. The Hogg-Swayne Company, it is understood, 


will retain a large interest in the amalgamated com- 
pany. Lord Rothschild is interested in the combina- 
tion. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Lone Acre Oil Company.—This company in seek- 
ing to modify an injunction restraining it from erect- 
ing storage or settling tanks on Spindletop has filed a 
motion in which it asserts that the conditions of 
the oil-field have materially changed since it was en- 
joined and that the great majority of the former 
gushers need to be pumped. The allegations create 


some excitement and the testimony introduced pro 
and con will be interesting. Gas and air pressure 
are in great demand and their use is necessary to 


flow most of the wells. 
UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ore and Bullion Settlements.—For the week end- 
ing June 7 the banks report the following settlements 
on bullion, etc. Bullion, $61,200; gold, silver and lead 
ores, $274,400: gold bullion, $15,500; auro-cyanides, 
$2,700. 


BEAVER COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Frisco Shipments.—In the week ending June 7 
the Horn Silver shipped 3 cars of ore to the smelter. 
Crown Point.—A rich strike is reported in an ex- 
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tension of the Willowvale vein showing 2 ft. of ore, 
carrying free gold. 

Johnny.—The new working shaft is to be some 300 
ft. east of the one now in use, and will be sunk 
300 ft. The management will break ground about 
June 20, and by the terms of the contract stamps 
are to be dropping 90 days later. 

Old Hickory.—It is stated that President A. B. 
Lewis has acquired the Apex group at Milford, owned 
by John Forgy. The management expects to erect 
buildings and proceed with development. President 
Lewis will resume work at once on the O. K. 


JUAB COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Tintic Shipments.—For week 
were: South Swansea, 2S 
ears ore; Mammoth, 10 cars ore: 
centrates, 1 car ore; Bullion Beck, 5 cars ore; Gemi- 
ni, 8 cars ore; Ajax, 2 cars ore; Eagle & Bluebell, 1 
car ore: Yankee Consolidated, 7 cars ore; Dragon Lron 

Mine, 16 cars; total, 89 cars. 

Bullion Beck.—It is stated that 25 miners 
been taken on, making about 60 on the pay-roll. 


the ending June 7 
Carisa, 9 


May Day, 1 car con- 


these cars ore; 


have 


Lower Mammoth.—According to the latest reports 
a new ore body has been uncovered in a winze below 
the 1,000-ft. level, which runs several hundred ounces 
of silver and SS to $10 in gold per ton. The extent of 
the new body not determined. 


has been 


Orient.—A strike, opened in this West Tintic prop- 
erty, is reported to show an average of $10 per ton. 

Petro.—lIt is stated that 4 ft. of ore are exposed, and 
that shipments to smelter will begin this month. 
Values lie largely in lead and silver. 

Victor.—As near as can be ascertained, A. W. Mc- 
Cune has purchased approximately 150,000 shares of 
this stock, making his entire interest about four- 
fifths of the whole capitalization. How much was 
paid per share cannot be found, but the market value 
is about $20,000. 


SALT LAKE COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bingham Shipments.—FYor the week ending June 7 
tne following shipments were made to the smelters: 
Sampson, 1 car ore; York, 1 car; Yampa, 1 car. 

Bingham Consolidated.—The fourth furnace is re- 
ported in commission. The present battery of fur- 
naces will probably be able to care for 500 tons daily. 

Niagara.—An assessment of 30c. per share has been 
met by a surprisingly large list of delinquents. Out 
of 325,000 shares issued, it is stated that 321,000 
have failed to respond. The Niagara owes about $55,- 
000 in addition to its bonded indebtedness. 

Utah Consolidated.—The usual weekly shipment of 
4 cars of bullion has gone east. The 4 cars approxi- 
mate 240,000 Ibs. 

SUMMIT COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Park City Shipments.—The MacIntosh sampler re- 
ports receipts during the week ending June 7 as fol- 
lows: Daly-West, 2,447,160 lbs. ore; Ontario, 1,270,- 
100 lbs. ore; Anchor, 481,700 Ibs. ore. 

Daly-Judge-——The management has decided to 
handle profitably the large amount of milling ore in 
the Anchor ground, to double the capacity of its con- 
centrator, increasing the number of tables by eight. 
This will give a capacity of 250 tons daily. It is in- 
tended also to ask the railwaz to extend its track to 
the mouth of the tunnel, necessitating about a mile of 
construction. 

Daly-West—On June 16 this company will dis- 
tribute $72,000, or 40c. per share as a regular divi- 
dend. 

TOOELE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Stockton Shipments.—For the week ending June 7 
the Ophir Hill sent to smelters 30 cars lead-silver 
concentrates; the Hidden Treasure, 3 cars. 

Chloride Point.—The properties on Lion Hill have 
been sold under the direction of G. A. Duncan, re- 
ceiver, for $11,668, and have passed into the hands 
of the Salt Lake Hardware Company. 

Hidden Treasure.—Ore carrying 5 per cent copper 
is reported in the workings, while lead and silver ore- 
bodies are said to be widening to 7 and 12 ft. be- 
tween walls. 

Mono.—This old producer is being prospected by 
the present management. A new tunnel is to be 
driven along the dike. 

Sacramento.—According to Superintendent Cochler, 
the new mill will go into commission by June 15. 

Vulcan.—This group at Stockton, recently pur- 
chased by Charles Scheu and M. H. Walker, of Salt 
Lake, has, with other claims controlled by the owners, 
been capitalized at $300,000 in $1 shares. A shaft is 
being sunk to the 300-ft. level, from which prospecting 
will begin. Judge W. H. Dixon has joined Walker 
& Scheu in this enterprise. 
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WASHINGTON. 
FERRY COUNTY—REPUBLIC. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Apache.—Your men are tasing out and sacking ore 
that-shows high values in gold, silver, copper and lead 
A new 2-compartment shaft is being sunk. 


Hilo.—A car-load of ore is being shipped from this 
claim in Moses District to the smelters on trial. 


Silver Dollar—The shaft is down 65 ft, with no 
change in the formation. 
Stray Horse—This claim is advertised for sale 


under execution by the sheriff to satisfy judgment and 
expenses, amounting to about $2,000. 

Tom Thumb.—Water is coming in so fast on the 
100-ft. level that the tanks cannot handle it. The sta- 
tion pump will be removed from the 265 to the 400-ft. 
level, 

Washington & Great Northern Railway.—South of 
Nelson, on the international boundary line, the road- 
bed has been completed and the rails laid to Curlew. 
»etween Curlew and Republic the grading is finished. 
The bridges will be finished and the rails laid to Re- 
public by June 15, when the spurs to the principal Re- 
public mines will be completed. 

OKANOGAN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

This extension of the Buckhorn Mine has 
bonded Thomas Clark, it is presumed for 
Patick Clark, of Spokane, Wash., for $33,000. Kight 
men are at work. The property is 2 miles east of 
Bolster, between Chesaw and the Kettle River. 

Hidden 


Grant.- 


been to 


Valley—The tunnel is in 320 ft. Five 
men are driving it. 
FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 
AUSTRALIA. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company.—The report 
for the 4 weeks ending May 21 shows an output 


from the refinery of 509,451 oz. silver, 4,144 tons 
lead and 29 tons hard or antimonial lead. 


QUEENSLAND. 

The Mines Department reports for April that the 
total yield of gold for the month was 67,193 oz. bul- 
lion, equal to 47,692 oz. fine gold. This compares 
with 41,560 oz. fine gold in April, 1901, showing an 
increase of 6,132 0z., or 14.8 per cent. For the four 
months ending April 30 the total output was 175,104 
ounces fine gold, or $3,619,400. 


CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—CASSIAR DISTRICT. 
(From Our Spccial Correspondent.) 

Atlin Lake Company.—This company has 10 men 
busy on its property on Birch Creek, near Atlin. 
Hydraulicking started a month earlier than last year. 

Atlin Willow Creek Company.—This company has 
had a large number of men getting its property in 
shape for the season’s work. 

Columbia Hydraulic Company.—This company has 
started hydraulic work for the season. A. A. Johnson, 
of Atlin, is the new manager. 

Pine Creek Power Company.—This company at At- 
lin has received power from the Government to carry 


into effect the privileges contained in the charter 
granted last fall. This will enable the Sunrise and 


other companies to start hydraulic work. 
rise is repairing its big flume. 


The Sun- 


Socicte Minicre.—This company has begun hydrau- 
lic work for the season on Boulder Creek, near Atlin. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—ROSSLAND DISTRICT. 


Rossland Ore Output.—The shipments for the week 
ending May 31 show somewhat of an advance over the 
previous week, but the aggregate is still considerably 
below normal, due to the continued curtailment at 
the Le Roi, says the Rossland Miner. Some machine 
crews were added to the force at the Le Roi during 
the week. The output for the week ending May 31 
and for the year to date is as follows: 
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NOVA SCOTIA—CAPE BRETON. 


Dominion Coal Company.—This company reports 
for May shipments of 269,161 tons of coal. For the 
three months of the fiscal year from March 1 to May 
31 the shipments were 618,515 tons, against 487,035 
tons in the corresponding period in 1901; showing an 
increase of 131,480 tons, or 27 per cent, this year. 
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MINING STOCKS. 


(Complete quotations are given on pages 850 and 
S51 of stocks dealt in at): 


New York. Mexico. San Francisco. 
Boston. London. Salt Lake City. 
Philadelphia. Paris. Spokane. 
Colo. Springs. Toronto. St. Louis. 

New York. June 12. 


On ’change comparatively little interest is shown 
in copper stocks, but on curb manipulation they have 
ittracted some attention. Amalgamated recovered 
fractionally, selling up to $6914 from $6814, though 
sales were small. Anaconda weakened from 11614 
per cent ($2914), the high point last week, to 113 
per cent ($28Y%,) this week, transactions being in 
small lots. On curb Tennessee was the feature, 
fluctuating between $12 and $16% on large sales, 
initiated by free offerings as the price advanced. 
Some trading on narrow limits was done in United 
of Montana “when issued” at $345,@$351%. Sales 
of White Knob of Idaho established a price of $2: 
but later the market weakened. The Mexican stock, 
Greene Consolidated, hovers around $28, while in- 
siders are supporting the market. Union of North 
Carolina is stronger, selling at $434. A large busi- 
ness has also been reported in Montreal & Boston 
of British Columbia at $23, @$2. 

The gold and silver stocks were very quiet, and 
prices fluctuated about as last week, though the 
Comstocks were weaker. 

Listings on the New York Stock Exchange were 
$37,000 additional general mortgage 5 per cent sink- 
ing fund coupon bonds of 1943 of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, making the total to date $5,311,- 
000, and also from time to time as issued prior to 
December 1, $689,000, making a total of $6,000,000. 

Auction sales were 100 shares Peacock Cupper 
Company, par $5 at $5 for lot; 100 shares Colorado 
Coal, Iron and Development Company at 87%c. per 
share; $45,000 first consolidated 6 per cent gold bonds 
Richmond Coal Mining and Manufacturing Company 
at $1,000 for the lot. 








Boston. June 1l. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The mining share market gives little evidence of 
life and continues as dull as it well nigh could. 
Brokers report very few stocks offering, while pools 
and inside interests are carrying the stocks. Fluctua- 
tions, necessarily, during the week have been very 
narrow and hardly call for comment. 

President Day, of the Centennial, is now in the 
Lake Superior country and he is expected to make 
arrangements for milling Centennial ore. 

Heinze’s United Copper is expected to be listed 
on the Boston Stock Exchange about July 1. Little 
has been done on the curb of late. Boston Consoli- 
dated suffered a release to $3.75 on the curb, due to 
the death of George E. Armstrong, who was its treas- 
urer and chief sponsor. 

Calumet & Hecla holds at $570; while trading has 
been done in Tamarack at $180 and Osceola at 
$61.50. Utah holds at $22. United States Oil has 
varied from $16 to $17. 

Bingham Consolidated holds steady at about $35. 
The fourth stack has been blown in at the smelter. 
Reports are current of rich ore strikes at the Dalton 
& Lark properties of the Bingham. 

Dominion Iron and Steel slid off from $55 to 
$53.121%4, but stiffened to $56.14. Dominion Coal 
holds about $140. 

Tuesday, June 17, will be celebrated as “Bunker 
Hill” day as usual, consequently the Exchange will 
adjourn over. 

Colorado Springs. June 6. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market remained practically stationary during 
the past week, some variation, however, being af- 
forded by the advance in Mollie Gibson and El Paso. 
The former share jumped from 14c. on May 29 to 22c. 
June 5, although the largest sale was made 2c. be- 
low this quotation. The cause of the rise is the ru- 
mored recovery of the rich shoot at a depth of 900 
ft. and 200 ft. west of the old vein. It is still too 
early to bank much upon the strike. 

E] Paso advanced from 514%&c. May 29 to 54e. to- 
day, being in good demand. Reports from the prop- 
erty continue favorable. Elkton fluctuated between 
62%ec. and 65c. during the week with fair trading. 
The mine is making a good record for’ itself and the 
company is again earning its dividend although none 
will be paid until the cash reserve in the treasury has 
been considerably increased. There are several heavy 
payments on machinery to be made. 

Doctor-Jack Pot has again proved a disappoint- 
ment by dropping from 20c. May 29 to 13%e. to- 
day, closing at 14c. Golden Cycle advanced to 6514e. 
June 4, but closed at 62c., there being no demand. 
This company promises to pdy its first dividend in 
July. 
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Salt Lake City. June 7. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market for the week has been in decline from 
the opening to the close. Some stocks during the mid- 
dle of the week grew stronger, showing a tendency 
toward higher prices. Many surmised, on the ground 
of the subsequent fall towards the close of the week, 
that the spurt was produced by manipulation. The 
trading this week has been heavier than the week pre- 
vious, and almost double the amount of business has 
been done, but it was strictly a buyers’ market. 

The governing board of the Mining Exchange has 
appointed a committee, which is at work on a revision 
of the rules of the exchange; some radical changes 
will probably be made. It is also stated that a bond 
will be required from each member as a guarantee that 
all deals and contracts shall be executed. 


San Francisco. June 7. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market showed a fair amount of trading this 
week, with prices generally easier. The middle Com- 
stocks declined further under free selling by inside 
traders. At the close the feeling was somewhat 
firmer. 

Some quotations noted are: Consolidated Califor- 
nia & Virginia, $1.40; Ophir, $1.25@$1.80; Mexican, 
52c.; Hale & Norcross, 37c.; Potosi, 27@28c.; Yel- 
low Jacket, 20c. 

The monthly record of sales on the Oil Exchange 
since January 1, 1902, is as follows: 











Shares. Value. 
SUNS: i ociscawsnn 40sados as COEetAeeaaeees 187,854 $81,633 
NN nc aca wa do selatgie aia ath auraie Ae are 88,562 76,447 
RPE et ere ere ree ee ee er eee 214,293 109,364 
Maa arbs cece ee csit ad ei ecraseedas Sanaa 442,231 239,938 
DN NG.000.sNeecctasunctaeat cudweedccussaccueeee 185,594 
DOC ic ccccncsecetssnccevecescavessece 1,346,423 $692,976 


The month of May showed a considerable falling 
off from April, but the transactions showed much less 
decrease in amount than in number of shares, indicat- 
ing a larger proportion of business in the higher priced 
stocks. 

Business on the Oil Exchange showed some im- 
provement, and there was a fair demand for stocks. 
Home and Sterling continued features, while Sov- 
ereign was also in demand, with Bear Flag among 
the low-priced stocks. Some quotations noted are: 
Home, $3.20; Sterling, $1.60@$1.65; Sovereign, 30@ 
32c.; Junction, 22c.; Petroleum Center, 10c., and Bear 
Flag, 6c. 


London. June 3. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The declaration of peace in South Africa has been 
received with a sense of relief in the City. There has, 
of course, been a great deal of activity in the South 
African mining market, and efforts have been made 
to create a boom. ‘There are, however, as I have 
often before mentioned, so many holders ready to part 
with their shares at a slight profit that no consider- 
able advance can be made in quotations just yet. 
These holders mostly acquired their shares two years 
or more ago, when we all expected the war to be over 
in a few months, and the idea in the speculation was 
to make a big profit in a short time. After holding so 
long they are glad to get out and see their money 
again. Though peace is declared, it is necessary to 
remember that some time must elapse before military 
rule is over, so that the free exploitation of mineral 
lands will not come just yet. The Stock Exchange is, 
therefore, inclined to take a sober view of things, and 
its enthusiasm is confined to singing “God Save the 
King.” I have several times referred to the fact that 
the City did not believe in a patched up peace, but 
hoped for the capture of all the Boers in the field 
and the reorganization of South Africa on imperial 
lines without any necessity of parleying with the 
enemy. It is now considered, however, that the terms 
of surrender are highly satisfactory, and should en- 
sure a lasting peace. 

The financial houses are, therefore, preparing for a 
boom, and are making a little stir in the market for 
favorite shares. I hear also of a great number of 
new propositions that will be brought forward in the 
way of exploring and land companies to exploit min- 
eral lands in various parts of the Transvaal and 
ichodesia. Very few of these propositions, however, 
get into the hands of people who have their head- 
quarters in London, for all the best things are being 
picked up in Johannesburg. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to caution the public with regard to the coming 
flotations, that properties floated by purely London 
houses have most of them been looked into and re- 
jected by the South African firms. 

A new land company nas been introduced to the 
public this week called the Salisbury Building and 
Estates Company, Limited, with a capital of £150,- 
000, to acquire a number of building sites in Salis- 
bury, Rhodesia. The company is floated by a firm 
that has had a good deal of experience in handling 
South African lands of all kinds. The success of 
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this particular company will depend on the growth 
of Salisbury as a business town, which in its turn 
depends on the prosperity of Rhodesia as a mining 
country. 

The West Australian market continues to be un- 

der a cloud, caused by the bear raid. The reports 
circulated are uniformly pessimistic as regards ore 
reserves and developments with depth. The quota- 
tions of the leading mines have been depressed. As 
an example, I may mention that Great Fingalls are 
now at £7, as compared with £15 2 or 3 months ago. 
Great Boulder Perseverance shares are now no high- 
er than £11, though some weeks ago they were over 
£15, and were being talked up to £50. Altogether 
West Australians are now less liked than ever they 
have been. 
-The Le Roi Mine continues to worry the share- 
holders. A week or two ago I mentioned that Mr. 
wlcKenzie had reported that it was impossible to 
ship paying ore and that the estimates of monthly 
profits had been proved quite unreliable, a loss having 
actually occurred. On this news the £5 shares 
dropped to a little over £1. Since then Mr. Mce- 
Kenzie has reported that an actual profit of $18,000 
was made in April, and that an estimated profit of 
$55,000 will be made on the shipments during May. 
Also that a shoot of ore 8 ft. wide of a value of $15 
has been struck at the 900-ft. level. Consequently, 
the shares have fluctuated somewhat, but very little 
buying took place. As a matter of fact, I believe that 
the high figures for May are due to the fact that Mr. 
McKenzie is pursuing his policy of picking out the 
best ore, as he considers it hopeless to attempt to ship 
the ore in bulk. This policy commends itself to many 
people here, as it is the most likely one to bring a 
dividend to the shareholders. 

The report of the Salt Union, Limited, for 1901 
shows a slight increase in business and profits. The 
deliveries of salt were 903,000 tons, as against 853,- 
000 in 1900. The chief cause of the increase in ship- 
ments was the lower rates of freight for export. The 
amount of salt used for chemical purposes is decreas- 
ing, owing no doubt to the fact that many chemical 
works have now salt lands of their own. The net 
profits available for dividend were £95,000, as com- 
pared with £70,000 in 1900. The a per cent prefer- 
ence shares get only 3 per cent dividend and, of 
course, the ordinary shares get nothing. In 1900 the 
preference shares received only 1 per cent. In con- 
trast to these results the report of Brunner, Mond 
& Company is very brilliant. The profit for 1901 
was £480,000, and the ordinary shareholders receive 
3216 per cent dividend. It is no wonder that these 
shares stand among the favorite industrial invest- 
ments in the country. 





ASSESSMENTS. 





Loca- 


Name of Company. tion. No. Delinq. Sale. Amt. 








cveeteesteeutinenteaen Jey. .. May 26 June 20 -05 
a Nev. 56 June18 July 18 .05 
April Fool ......ccccccccece Nev. ... June 7 June 28 -05 
TOE ko cc nnsdtteccccusace Nev. .. June 14 teens .50 
Best & Belcher............- Nev. .. a July 23 = 
RNIN /5c.0/c ¢ uke acacia ale rws Nev 34 July 8 _......- 08 
cueaeee Kedceseeeneeueenes Cal. 33 June14 July 3 .50 
WGGR. fe cacicciccdevecnsess Utah. 11 June 7 June 30 .00%4 
Hale & Norcross..........--. Nev. .. May 27 June 20 10 
Dee TE 6. did ccciwdctenacs Cal. .. June2S  ....-. 01% 
SUMMER e oo naisieso csisvienwxsa Nev. .. June16 July 9 -05 
PeRe CUES cide ccsaveces Utah. 12 June19 July 7 -01 
BnMeREIMO occ ccccccccvcce Utah. 1 June 9 June 30 00% 
MayGower  ...ccccccccccees Utah. ... June 5 June 21 .00% 
URSA Pacer arene ee te? Cal. «. — = aawaen = 
Sierra Nevada ........e.e- Nev. .. wy 2 teccce 2 
Sueee ON ki cccaseccecess Utah. 4 May 30 June17 -00% 
Silver King .....ccccsceceed Ariz. 24 May 27 June 24 _ 1.00 
Spence ......-.cececceseeees Cal. .. June26._..... - -03 
ME. cc ccedecneteceanawes Utah. 23 June 30 July 26 -01 
Utah Con, .....cceceseceees Nev. .. June 16 July 11 -05 
VICCOF cc ccccccccccescccces Utah. 5 June 9 June 30 .03 
Yellow Jacket .......eeeee- Nev. 11 May 10 June 19 10 
DIVIDENDS. 


——Latest Dividend-—— 
Per Total 
Name of Company. Date. Share. Total. to Date. 


+Crucible Steel, pf.......... June 28 $1.75 $437,500 $3,062,500 


*Empire State, Ida..........¢ June 16.05 25,277 1,410,000 
<ceguiaiin, Mo wecewnscwes June 10 4.10 12,450 997,620 
*Homestake, S. D..........-:. June 25 25 oo 11,283,750 

omestake, extra........--+0¢ June 25 -25 52,500 =. cnn we 
Scere Oi, GObe csc cscccva June 6 .20 20,000 120,000 
§$Maryland Coal pf..........+¢ July 1 2.50 47,125 791,669 
+National Lead pf.......---- June 16 1.75 260,820 12,405,200 
*Natividad, Mex........--eeee Tune 19 1.66 8,984 135,324 
¢Ontario, Utah.........eeeeed June 20 .30 45,000 14,827,000 
Peerless Oil, Cal..........eed June 2 .05 5,000 10,000 
+Republic I. & S., pf......-- July 1 1.75 355,371 4,264,451 
+Sloss-Sheffield St. & I. pf...July 1 1.75 117,250 1,159,500 
+Standard Oil........--+-+-. June 16 10.00 9,700,000 49,485,000 
*Sta. Maria de Guad., Mex..June 10 4.15 10,375 346,500 
*Thirty-three Oil, Cal.......¢ June 6 .10 10,000 . 60,000 
Thomas Iron, Pa..........+: Aug. 1 4.00 100.000 — 200,000 
+1. S. Red. & Ref., com....July 1 1.00 58,850 117,700 
+U. S. Red. & Ref., pf..... July 1 1.50 68,850 294,249 
West Shore Oil, Cal........ June 5 .05 5,000 30,000 

*Monthly. +Quarterly. §Semi-annual. 
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COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


New York. 


ANTURACITE. 


June 6. 


The mines are still idle, with no sign of immediate 
activity. How long they will remain idle is still an 
open question, but indications multiply that the strike 
will not last as long as some people have feared. 
There can be no question but that a majority of the 
mine employes were against a strike, particularly those 
of foreign birth. The strike has now lasted nearly 5 
weeks, and yet the Union has not made any regular 
payments of strike benefits. Many of the men who 
struck were told that the Union would care for them. 
When they find how little such promises amount to 
they may wonder why they remain idle. It will take 
time for them to get to this point, but when they do, 
they will be kept from work only by fear. It is quite 
likely that by July 1 the sentiment in favor of re- 
turning to work will be gaining strength, and it is 
very likely that the strike will be broken by August 
1. In any case, however, it is hardly likely that the 
Civie Federation will settle the strike. Certain mem- 
bers of that body, having said enough to show their 
ignorance of the questions involved in the strike, and 
which side they would favor, apparently have realized 
the danger of indiscriminate talk and are now still. 
This is a gain. The visit of Col. Carroll D. Wright to 
New ork City has resulted in his collecting a large 
amount of data bearing on the strike, and his report 
should be of value. If it tells what caused the Hazle- 
ton convention of mine workers on May 8 to vote for 
a strike it will give information that has not been 
made public. 

Trade at all points is restricted as supplies de- 
crease, and prices stay up. At the head of the Lakes 
there is but a little coal on the docks, with prospects 
of its being cleaned up in a short time. In Chicago 
territory business is quiet, but the supply of coal is 
much better apparently than elsewhere; in fact, there 
is said to be enough on hand to last dealers 2 months. 
At lower lake points supplies are generally light. In 
the East the territory beyond Cape Cod is probably as 
well supplied with anthracite as any. At New York 
the consumption of bituminous coal by hotels, restau- 
rants and office buildings is increasing, and the large 
companies are restricting sales still more, letting coal 
go only to their best customers. At Philadelphia do- 
mestic trade is quiet, but stocks of the steam sizes are 
fast decreasing. At New York the prepared sizes have 
sold at retail as high as $10 per ton. Sales of cargo 
lots of pea coal have been made at $5.25@$5.50. 





BITUMINOUS. 


In the Atlantic seaboard bituminous trade the de- 
mand for coal is very heavy, every consumer appar- 
ently wants twice as much as he actually needs; pro- 
ducers, however, are keeping their eyes on the monthly 
proportion of shipments called for in contracts and 
are shipping coal up to that limit, but no more. In 
certain districts labor troubles at the mines have re- 
stricted shipments. A larger proportion of the miners 
in Virginia and West Virginia quit work than was 
anticipated, yet very few mines are completely closed. 
It is estimated that about one-fifth the normal output 
is being shipped from_the affected districts. The im- 
pression prevails that the strike will prove abortive and 
that operators will succeed in gradually increasing 
their working forces. Speculative prices for coal at 
New York Harbor points have gradually increased, 
and now as high as $4.50@$4.60 is paid, f. 0. b. New 
York Harbor shipping ports. There is apparently 
plenty of coal to be had at the top prices, however, 
and only those people in need of coal at the moment 
are paying the figures named. 

Trade in the far East has been calling for and re- 
ceiving large amounts of coal. Producers are known 
to have large orders in hand, but are holding the 
coal back until the consumer’s contract calls for the 
shipment. Stocks beyond Cape Cod are thought to be 
of fair size, and no speculative prices are heard of in 
that territory. Along Long Island Sound trade is 
heavy, and the demand exceeds the supply, as was the 
case before the present stringency. Consumers in the 
all-rail trade want coal. Most of them, it is believed, 
have small stocks on hand and with what they are 
getting can keep going. ; 

Transportation from the mines to tidewater is 
about up~to schedule, but irregular, coal coming 
through in bunches. As a result shippers at tide- 
water have to keep a little coal in hand to tide over 
the days when arrivals are light. Car supply at the 
mines is fairly good, and most producers are getting 
almost all the cars they ask for. In the coastwise 
vessel market vessels are in good supply, freights are 
weak and shippers offering prompt loading can get 5c. 
discount from the current quotations, which are as fol- 
lows from Philadelphia: Providence, New Bedford 
and Long Island Sound, TO0@75c.: Boston, Salem and 
Portland, 85@90c.; Lynn, Wareham, Newburyport, 
Bath, Bangor and Gardiner, 95c.@$1; Portsmouth, 90 
@95c. ; Saco, $1 and towages. Rates from Chesapeake 
Bay ports are 10c. above these figures. 
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Birmingham. June 9. 


(from Our Special Correspondent.) 


What will be done by the miners at their convention 
this month is the all-absorbing question in Alabama. 
It is known that the miners will ask for eight hours 
to constitute a day; two pay-days a month and other 
things. It is likely that a larger maximum rate will 
be asked for with the minimum advanced. The oper- 
ators say they cannot afford to pay any advances 
whatever. They are willing to renew the present cen- 
tract. They do not care to grant the two-weeks pay- 
day demanded and cannot afford 8 hours a day. 

There is a_ sufficiency of cars in which to 
handle the product of the coal mines. The Alabama 
Car Service Association is now seeking the right 
before the State Railroad Commission to limit the 
time for unloading of coal cars te 48 hours instead 
of 72, as is now the rule. 


Chicago. June 10. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Wholesale trade in anthracite coal is at a stand- 
still, except for filling orders given before the begin- 
ning of the strike. Dealers are speculating on how 
long the present stock in Chicago will last. The total 
amount of anthracite in the yards of the wholesale 
dealers is not more than 100,000 tons, against a nor- 
mal supply of 200,000 to 300,000 tons for this season. 
Probably the present stock is good for three to four 
months if the buyers of anthracite do not become 
over-anxious. 

The trade in bituminous coals is very brisk as a 
result of the situation as regards hard coal. Smoke- 
less grades are in demand and dealers and consumers 
of all grades are laying in heavy stocks. Prices have 
advanced 10c. per ton on smokeless lump, egg and 
nut. Quotations to-day are as follows: Smokeless 
lump and egg, $3.50; smokeless nut, $3.25; smoke- 
less mine-run, $3; Hocking, $3; West Virginia, $3.12; 
Youghiogheny, $3.20; Indiana block, $2.45; Indiana 
semi-block, $2.10; Clinton lump, $1.90; Indiana lump, 
$1.80; Northern Illinois run-of-mine, $1.80; Southern 
Illinois run-of-mine, $2; blacksmiths’ coal, $3.35. 


June ll. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The Cleveland market has been enlivened by two 
incidents during the past week of more than passing 
importance. The first was the announcement a few 
days ago that two contracts for carrying coal have 
been made aggregating 500,000 tons. The larger por- 
tion of it goes to Milwaukee at 45c. and the re- 
mainder goes to the head of lokes, the rate of trans- 
portation on which is 35c. The angle is a peculiar 
one. The owners had been asking 50c. to Lake 
Michigan and the shippers offering 35c. The owners 
had asked 35¢.. to the head of the lakes and the 
shippers had offered 30, the prevailing wild rate. 
Some of the owners withheld their tonnage from the 
head of the lakes, refusing to take the lower rate. 
The shippers began to get uneasy about the move- 
ment of their coal. To allow the owners to with- 
draw gracefully, the shippers paid what was asked 
on Duluth, but offset this by insisting that the own- 
ers yield to the Milwaukee rate. The compromise 
was effected and the shippers made their point, which 
was to assure the movement of a certain portion of 
their coal. This will open the way for other con- 
tracts. 

The coal supply has been anything but satisfactory 
and the trade has lagged. Yesterday the railroads 
served notice upon the shippers to charter no more 
boats for this week’s loading. Some of the roads 
have been stampeded by the prospect of an exten- 
sion of the strike into the soft coal fields and have 
started to confiscate coal for their own use, which 
may explain in part their instructions to the ship- 
pers. 


Cleveland. 


Pittsburg. June 11. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Coal.—There is but little change in the coal situ- 
ation this week. The demand is as great, and prices 
remain the same, except where prompt shipment is 
desired. All of the mines of the Pittsburg Coal 
Company are in full operation, there being a good 
supply of railroad cars. The mines of the Monon- 
gahela River Consolidated Company are only in par- 
tial operation, owing to a lack of empty coal boats 
and barges. This company now has loaded and ready 
for shipment over 25,000,000 bush. of coal. The rivers 
are not navigable, and it is impossible to get empties. 
The mines that are running supply local trade. There 
is an apparently reliable rumor that a new independ- 
ent coal company will soon enter the river coal trade. 

Connellsville Coke—-The strike of the blast fur- 
nace workers did not have any effect on the coke pro- 
duction. Prices for Western shipment remain at 
$2.25 for furnace and $2.50@§2.75 for foundry, but 
a much higher price is asked for all coke being sent 
to the Eastern markets. According to the last issue 
of the Courier the production for the previous week 
was 249,995 tons. The shipments for the week ag- 
gregated 12,404 cars distributed as follows: To Pitts- 
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burg and river tipples, 3,960 cars; to points west ot 
Pittsburg, 5,811 cars; to points east of Connellsvill 
2,633 cars. This was an increase of 850 cars compare: 
with the shipments of the previous week. 


San Francisco. June 7. 
(Special Report of J. W. Harrison.) 


Coast arrivals during the past week weie as fo 
lows: ‘Three trom British Columbia, 8,082 tons; tw: 
irom Oregon, 930 tons; three from Washington, 1} 
Y22 tons; one from Australia (Newcastle), 2,19: 
tons; total, 22,079 tons. It is singular that the a 
parent light demand for steam coals and the averagy 
quantity arriving this and several weeks past the.« 
is no marked accumulation in yards. About all ili 
deliveries of coal for steam purposes are now bein 
made off shore, which narrows down its demand al 
most entirely to bay and ocean steamers. ‘The traus 
ports are calling for their usual quantities, whic! 
aggregate a very large portion of all that is im 
ported. Prices are still low for both coal and oil 
so that manufacturers cannot complain at the cost 
of their motive power. Coal freights from Australia 
and Great Britain do not show any improvement, yet 
the list of vessels loading for this port does not di 
minish. Fuel oil will, in a short time, be shipped to 
the Hawaiian Islands, which will increase the direct 
shipment of coal from Australia to San Francisco. 
A reduction of $1 per ton on Wellington coal has 
been made this week. This is a voluntary conces 
sion on the part of the agent here, and as oil cuts no 
figure for domestic uses, the reduction becomes the 
more praiseworthy. 


Foreign Coal Trade. June 12. 
The export market here is very quiet. The anthra- 


cite strike and the higher prices of bituminous at 
seaboard ports have affected the trade for the pres- 
ent, and no new contracts are reported. The troubles 
in West Virginia have also added to the uncertainty. 
These influences are only temporary, however, and 
will not last very long. 

Imports of fuel into Germany for the 4 months 
ending April 30 are reported as below, in metric tons: 





1901. 1902. Changes. 

ek kuGenseueanennee cvccccecs cd, G08,880 1,064,971 I. 60,001 
Brown coal (lignite)........... 2,518,555 2,35 DPD. 159,991 
THOME: dendanntbacseese eevee -. 145,801 D. 22,444 
ee Sceeccsveccseces 4,269,236 4,146,892 D. 122,544 


Of the coal imports this year, 2,477 tons were from 
the United States, against 43 tons last year. 

Exports of fuel from Germany for the 4 months 
ending April 30 were as follows, in metric tons: 





1901, 1902. Changes. 

LEE Kchnkaa se sassesekes bane sad 4,713,769 4,729,263 I. 15,494 
Brown coal (lignite)........... 6,265 5,465 D. 800 
UE sete Adds kt465040N n0nSeee se 734,366 596,452 D. 137,914 
BURNED scckae isa ssecdacaeneses 5,454,400 5,331,180 D. 123,220 


The heaviest exports were to Austria, Holland, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland. 

Messrs. Hull, Blyth & Co., of London and Cardiff, 
report under date of May 31 that the general tone of 
the Welsh coal market remains unchanged. Prices are 
steady for all descriptions, and stems for the best 
sorts are well filled. Quotations are: Best Welsh 
steam coal, $3.96@$4.02; seconds, $3.84; thirds, 
$3.54; dry coals, $3.24; best Monmouthshire, $3.42@ 
$3.48; best small steam coal, $2.22; seconds, $1.98; 
other sorts, $1.80. 

The above prices for Cardiff coals are all f. o. b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for Mon- 
mouthshire descriptions are f. o. b. Newport, exclu- 
sive of wharfage, but inclusive of export duty, and 
are for cash in 30 days, less 2% per cent discount. 

There is no change to report in the outward freight 
market. A quiet business is passing at rates which 
show little quotable change. Some rates quoted from 
Cardiff are: Marseilles, $1.45; Genoa, $1.44; Naples, 
$1.44; Sabang, $2.76; Singapore, $2.76; Las Palmas, 
$1.50; St. Vincent, $1.74; Rio Janeiro, $3.12; Santos, 
$3.48; Buenos Ayres, $3.24. 


IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


New York. 


The conditions of the market are unchanged. 
There is still a pressure for early deliveries, espe- 
cially in structural steel, and premiums continue to 
be paid. The plate makers have resolved to maintain 
prices nominally, but the smaller mills are taking 
orders at an advance. The strike of the blast fur- 
nace workers in the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys 
has been settled. 

The general conditions are well shown in our local 
letters which follow. 

Blast furnace reports for June show a decrease of 
about 7,000 tons in the weekly capacity of the active 
furnaces. Stocks unsold are very low, only 63,000 
tons being reported on June 1. 


June 12. 


Birmingham. June 9. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
There is very little iron for immediate delivery in 
this market and price is not a consideration. The 
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smaller purchasers are scrambling for the product, 
and though they are regular customers, they have to 
accept the situation. The production is about the 
same. ‘The new, big furnace of the Republic Iron and 
Steel Company starts up this week. The production 
will be between 200 and 300 tons a day. ‘The Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel and Iron Company is pushing the work 
on its blowing engines at the City furnaces and ex- 
pects to be able to blow in the second furnace before 
many weeks. 

The shipments from this market show very little 
change. The $16 basis for No. 2 foundry is still be- 
ing quoted but the talk is that this price will be ad- 
vanced $1.50 per ton. The question of raw material 
is giving no trouble in this district. A visit to some 
of the furnaces showed the stockhouses pretty well 
filled. There is not an over-abundance of coke, how- 
ever, and that product is bringing a big price. The 
companies in this district making their own coke for 
production are offering none to the open market. 

So far no iron has been sold for delivery during the 
year 1903, though there are inquiries for that period. 
The furnacemen are willing to wait a while yet be- 
fore beginning on orders for next year. An inspec- 
tion of the sales-books of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company and the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and 
Iron Company during the past week by the commit- 
tee of the coal miners in the employ of these com- 
panies for the purpose of ascertaining the average 
selling price so as to make up the wage scale for the 
month for the miners, was a formal affair. A state- 
ment was made that the average price of iron was above 
$11, which entitled the miners to the maximum wage 
smaller purchasers are scrambling for the product, 
and though they are regular customers, they have to 
accept the situation. The production is about the 
same. The new, big furnace of the Republic Iron and 
Steel Company starts up this week. The production 
scale, or 55c. per ton, and they were no further con- 
cerned. 


The following quotations are given: No. 1 foun- 
dry, $16.50; No. 2 foundry, $16; No. 38 foundry, 
$15.50; No. 4 foundry $14.50@$15; gray forge $138@ 
$15; No. 1 soft $16.50; No. 2 soft, $16. 

In finished iron and steel circles there is still much 
doing in this district. The rolling mills have orders 
on hand which will warrant them in running through 
the entire summer if the hands can be kept at work. 
Foundries and machine shops have plenty of work in 
hand and in sight. Scrap iron is still in demand and 
bringing good prices. Cast iron pipe makers report 
a steady trade with heavy shipments. The shipment 
of a car-load of valves by the Dimmick Pipe Company. 
North Birmingham, was something new for the dis- 
trict. A good report of conditions is made by the 
Alabama Tube and Iron Company, whose plant at 
Helena is in steady operation. 


Buffalo. 
(Special Report of Rogers, Brown & Co.) 


June 11. 


During the past week there has been a noticeable 
increase in the number of inquiries for iron to be de- 
livered during the first six months of next year, and 
a number of orders have been placed for shipment after 
January. Several furnaces are not anxious to make 
quotations, and prefer not to do so at this time for 
next year’s delivery. For later delivery we quote be- 
low on the cash basis, f. 0. b. cars Buffalo: No. 1 
strong foundry coke iron, Lake Superior ore, $22.25@ 
$22.75; No. 2, $21.75@$22.25; Southern soft, No. 1, 
$22@$23 ; No. 2, $21.50@$22.50; Lake Superior char- 
coal iron, $22@$23. 


Chicago. June 10. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

There is a general tightening of lines about sales 
of pig iron, due to several causes. The uneasiness of 
furnacemen about long-time future deliveries, the 
growing discontent of labor, the prospect of scanty 
coke supply for an indefinite time—these things are 
causing apprehension and the growth of conserva- 
tism. Sales are scarce and mostly confined to small 
lots; a few good-sized contracts are being made for 
delivery mostly in 1903. Southern iron grows stiffer 
in price; sales of No. 2 are reported to-day at $21.65. 
The range of No. 2 in the last week has been $20.50@ 
$21.50. Northern remains at $21.50@$22 for No. 1; 
$21@$21.50 for No. 2; $20.50@$21 for No. 3. 

Coke is scarce and promises to be scarcer; the price 
has advanced 25c. in the week, being now $5.75. Con- 
nellsville is out of the market entirely; only West 
Virginia coke is coming in. 


June 11. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Cleveland. 


Iron Ore.—With the boats moving so much more 
freely than they have at any time during this year 
the shippers have not developed any tendency to 
break the rate of carriage on iron ore. The market 
seems ripe for it, but it does not come. The unload- 
ing ports for the first time this year are about freed 
of any blockade, the cause for which is an additional 
supply of cars added to by a blockade in the Sault 


Ste. Marie River that has delayed boats from 10 to 
36 hours in locking through. The rates remain at 75c. 
from the head of the lakes, other rates being propor- 
tionate. 

Pig Iron.—Wild sales are limited, but such as are 
made are on the old prices of $21 for No. 2 foundry, 
Valley furnace; $21.75 for bessemer and basic in 
the Valley, and $17@$18 Birmingham on No. 2 
Southern foundry. Southern furnaces will have a 
good deal of material yet to sell for third and fourth 
quarter delivery. 

Finished Material—The larger mills are accusing 
the smaller ones of withholding material from those 
who have contracts, and re-selling it to outside buy- 
ers at a premium. This is said to have occurred in 
bars and plates, particularly, and in some instances in 
structural steel. In plates the situation has been com- 
plicated by the breaking up of the plate pool for the 
time being to permit the smaller mills to run wild on 
prices without entangling the larger mills in the 
blame of consenting to what is done hereafter in mak- 
ing prices. The association price was 1.60c. at the 
mill, while some sales have been made of late as high 
as 2c. at the mill, and a quotation of 1.90c. is not 
uncommon. The smaller mills are quoting quite gen- 
erally a $4 premium on the larger sizes of bessemer 
steel bars. Open-hearth steel bars not being so scarce 
have not been affected, and bar iron, while scarce, 
is the object of no such operations since the material 
available for sale is not so large in quantity. The sell- 
ing of structural steel, both for quick shipment and 
for next year’s delivery, has been very heavy in the 
last few days, and on the sales for immediate delivery 
the prices have ranged as heretofore quoted, the mills 
getting the same or in some instances higher prices 
than the jobbers. The quotations are ranging be- 
tween 2.50c. and 3.25c. On next year’s delivery the 
quotation is 1.70c. Cleveland. Rails are selling in 
large quantities for 1903 delivery, and the reports 
now are that fully 40,000 tons have already been sold. 


Philadelphia. June 12. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—It is simply impossible to give an intel- 
ligent and satisfactory report of the pig iron situation 
in Eastern Pennsylvania at this writing. The state- 
ments made by the various brokers and representa- 
tives of furnace interests are contradictory. The 
fact that appearances indicate a long anthracite coal 
strike has had a very disturbing effect on the market 
to-day. 

Billets —Statements concerning reported transac- 
tions in billets are confusing. It is understood that 
negotiations have been closed for additional supplies 
from abroad, and that immediate shipment is to be 
made. Transactions in domestic billets are subject 
to special agreement between buyers and sellers. 


Bar Iron.—Storekeepers and representatives of mill 
interest say that a large amount of business 
is being done in a retail way in bar iron, both ordi- 
nary and refined. Steel bars are especially active. 


Sheet Iron.—The demand just at present is for gal- 
vanized sheet iron for construction purposes. Orders 
have been placed at a premium over card rates, but 
very prompt deliveries are demanded. 


Merchant Steel—No important business has been 
done in merchant steel, although all kinds are very 
high and hard to get for anything but such delivery 
as mills see fit to specify. 


Pipes and T'ubes.—There is nothing new in regard 
to pipes, but a large amount of business has been 
transacted in tubes. 


Plates——A number of small orders have been: placed 
aggregating altogether about 2,000 tons plate, and 
there is more business crowding in. 

Steel Rails —Two or three considerable orders for 
trolley work have been booked, but the actual price 
named is refused. 


Old Rails—There is an extraordinary demand and 
a very deficient supply. Buyers are urgent, and quo- 
tations have been advanced about 50c. 


Scrap.—There is an extraordinary demand for 
everything in the way of heavy scrap. Light scrap is 
not much sought after. 


Pittsburg. June 11. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


As a result of the blast furnace workers’ strike the 
production of pig iron was curtailed by fully 50,000 
tons. All the furnaces are again in operation, except 
two that are closed for repairs, a settlement having 
been reached by the granting of a general advance of 
10 per cent in wages. Most of the men accepted the 
compromise and returned to work on Sunday. The 
strike did not affect any of the furnaces in the Pitts- 
burg District, being confined entirely to the Mahon- 


ing and Shenango valleys. No new business has been 


booked so far, but some large orders are expected to 
be placed shortly for delivery next year. It is be- 
lieved that the highest point in prices has been reach- 
ed, and indications are that there will be but 
little, if any, change throughout the coming year. 
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The United States Steel Corporation has not contract- 
ed for any iron from the Valley furnaces since plac- 
ing a big order for first quarter delivery. It is under- 
stood that more iron will be needed for this year’s 
requirements. The monthly meeting of representatives 
of the subsidiary companies of the big steel combine 
will be held to-morrow at which the purchasing of pig 
iron for future requirements will be considered. The 
pig iron committee of the corporation likely will be 
instructed to open negotiations with the Bessemer 
Furnace Association, and a large order may be placed 
before the end of the month. It is probable that it 
will be necessary to purchase iron outside of the Val- 
leys, as the furnaces are practically sold up for the 
rest of the year. Some are said to be oversold, and 
are away behind in deliveries. The sales of bessemer 
iron to independent steel concerns made during May 
aggregate 250,000 tons for deliveries extending to 
April 1, 1903. 

There has been but little inquiry for finished prod- 
ucts for early delivery. All the mills have orders in 
all lines that will keep them busy for several months. 
In structural material they are sold up for the balance 
of the year, and a large amount of business has been 
booked for 1903. The plate mills are equally crowd- 
ed with orders, but in sheets and wire products the 
mills can take care of new business for this year, but 
most of them are sold up for 3 months. The plate 
pool met in New York last Thursday, which was the 
first meeting since April, and some of the mills rep- 
resented insisted upon advancing prices, but the 
United States Steel Corporation objected, and no 
change was made. However, many of the mills are 
getting from $2 to $5 a ton above the pool price on 
early deliveries. As noted last week, steel rail prices 
for 1903 have been fixed at $28, and during the week 
orders for 600,000 tons were placed. It now seems 
certain that the production of rails this year will not 
be any larger than last year, and some of the orders 
taken will go over. It is estimated that the produc- 
tion next year will exceed 3,000,000 tons, as the big 
new plant of the Lackawanna Iron and Steel Com- 
pany will be in full operation. There is a heavy de- 
mand, and relaying-rails bring from $2 to $4 a ton 
more than new rails. 

A conference was held on Saturday between com- 
mittees of the American Steel Hoop Company and 
the Amaigamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers on the request of the workers for additional 
concessions on the wage scale. No agreement was 
reached, and the question will again be taken up at a 
conference to be held next week. It was expected 
that the steel hoop combine would concede the terms 
accepted by the Republic Iron and Steel Company. A 
conference will be held with representatives of the 
American Sheet Steel Company to-morrow, at which 
an effort will be made to introduce some new features 
in the scale which has already been agreed to. All 
the wage scales have been signed by the Amalgamated 
Association, and there will be no suspension of oper- 
ations at the close of the scale year on June 30, but 
at the annual convention of the workers’ organization 
it was decided to ask for a-number of changes in the 
foot notes. 


Pig Iron.—No sales were made this week, and 
prices are practically unchanged. Bessemer pig iron 
is quoted at $21, Valley furnaces, and basic is about 
the same price. Gray forge is firmer, and $21, Pitts- 
burg, is asked. Foundry iron is unusually scarce. 
No. 2 is quoted at $21.50@$22.50, Pittsburg, an ad- 
vance of 50c. a ton. 


Steel—Bessemer steel billets are still offered at 
$36, but no sales were made. Some orders for Ger- 
man steel were placed during the week at $32.25 for 
billets and $33 for sheet bars. Shipments are prom- 
ised for July. Steel bars are still quoted at 1.60c., 
but for early shipment 1.70c. is readily obtained. 
Tank plate remains at 1.60c., but higher rates are 
paid for prompt delivery. 


Sheets.—The sheet market is dull this week, but 
little new business having been placed in black sheets, 
and No. 28 gauge is quoted as low as 3.05c. There is 
a good demand for galvanized sheets. No. 28 is quot- 
ed at 4.45@4.50c. in car-load lots. 


Ferro-manganese.—Domestie 80 per cent is scarce, 
and the leading producer is not quoting a price this 
week. Imports of the British product have increased, 
and are quoted at $52@$55. The German product, 
which is of an inferior grade, is quoted at $49 


New York. 


June 13. 


Pig Iron.—Prices for prompt delivery are still ad- 
vancing, but the market is quiet. We quote for tide- 
water delivery: No. 1X foundry, $22@$23.25; No. 2X, 
$21@$22; No. 2 plain, $21. For Southern iron on 
dock, New York, No. 1 foundry, $21.50@$22; No. 2, 
$20@$21; No. 38, $19@$20. 

Bar Iron and Steel.—Business is steady. We quote 
on large lots on dock: Refined bars, 1.95@2c.; soft 
steel bars, 1.83c. 

Plates—The base rate is to remain at 1.78ec. for 
tank, but sales are at the advance. We quote for tide- 








> 


water delivery in car-loads: Tank, 14-in. and heavier, 
2@2.10c; flange, 2.05@2.15c.; marine, 2.15@2.25c. ; 
universal, 1.95@2.05c. 


Steel Rails—Standard sections are quoted at $28. 
Light rails are $30@$33, according to weight. 


Structural Material—The market is quiet, but con- 
sumption continues heavy. We quote for forward 
delivery on large lots at tidewater as follows: Beams, 

. 2@2.20¢.; tees, 1.95@2.15c.; angles, 1:95@2.25c. 


CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 


(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and rare 
elements, see page 852.) 


New York. June 12. 


Heavy Chemicals.—Though consumers are anxious 
to lay in larger stocks than usual, owing to the coal 
strike, which may interfere with production, the 
domestic makers are unwilling to book any number of 
early delivery orders. Consequently, present business 
is most!y on contracts taken some time ago. A few 
new orders for 1903 domestic high-test caustic soda 
have been placed, on basis of $1.85@$1.87% per 100 
lbs.. f. o. b. works, and for alkali at T5@77c., f. o. b. 
works. Domestic chemicals, we quote, per 100 lbs., f. 
o. b works, as follows: High-test alkali, in bags, 80@ 
S$5c. for prompt shipment, and T5@77%4c. for for- 
ward; caustic soda, high-test, $1.90@$1.95 for early 
delivery, and $1.85@$1.87% for futures; bicarb. soda, 
ordinary, 95c., and extra, $3; sal soda, 55c.; chlorate 
of potash, S8S@$8\%4 for prompt, and $7.75 for forward 
contracts; bleaching powder, off-test, $1.35; best 
grades mostly under contract. For foreign goods we 
quote per 100 lbs. in New York: Alkali, high-test, 
90@92145c.: caustic soda, high-test, $2.2 sal soda, 
671445c.;: chlorate of potash, $104,@$10%,; bleaching 
powder, prime brands, $1.60@$1.8744, according to 
make. 





Acids.—Contract deliveries are pretty good for this 
season, and prices firm. 

Quotations are per 100 lbs., as below, unless other- 
wise specified, for large lots in carboys or bulk (in 
tank cars), delivered in New York and vicinity. 


Blue Vitriol..... $4.50@4.62% | Oxalic, com’l..... $4.60@ 5.00 
Muriatic, 18 deg. 1.50 Sulphuric, 50 deg., 
Muriatic, 20 deg. 1.62% WEEK, BOR. sonees 13.50@15.50 
Muriatic, 22 deg. 1.7 Sulphuric, 60 deg. 1.00 
Nitric, 36 deg... 4.00 Sulphuric, 60 deg., 
Nitric, 38 deg... 4.25 De: <“Lccctpaken 18.00@20.00 
Nitric, 40 deg... 4.50 Sulphuric, 66 deg. 1.20 
Nitric, 42 deg... 4.87% Sulphuric, 66 deg., 

MK ‘vevnenonss 21.00@23.00 


Brimstone-—The firmer foreign market, owing to 
enhanced ocean freight rates, has raised best un- 
mixed seconds for shipment to $22.50 per ton, while 
spot is nominal at $23. Best thirds are about $214 
less than seconds. The average price of best unmixed 
seconds on spot in May was $23.16, and shipments 
$22.44, showing a falling off since last October. In 
the 5 months ending May 31, 1902, the average price 
of spot seconds was $23.76, and shipments $22,86, 
showing an increase of $1.22 and $1.43, respectively, 
as compared with the corresponding period last year. 
Best thirds this year sold at about $2.50 per ton less 
than seconds, whereas last year the difference was $2; 
nevertheless prices this year show an increase of 72c. 
per ton for spot and 93c. for shipments. 

Exports of brimstone from Sicily in April, amount- 
ing to 58,346 tons, are the largest in 11 months, but 
as compared with April, 1901, show a decrease of 8,- 
430 tons. In the 4 months ending April 30 the total 
exports were 194,522 tons, as against 212,479 tons last 
year, showing a falling off of 17.957 tons, or over 8 
per cent. The imports into the United States during 
this period were 59.900 tons, or 10,662 tons more 
than last year. Stocks in Sicily on April 30, 1902, 
were 251,815 tons, which is the smallest quantity since 
last September, but 59,880 tons larger than April, 
1901, 


Pyrites—Imports at New York this week were 
3,505 tons iron pyrites from Huelva, Spain. Of late 
imports have been quite large, showing an improved 
demand and good prices. Freight rates continue 
firm. Quotations are f. o. b. Mineral City, Va.; 
lump ore, $5 per ton, and fines, 10c. per unit; Charle- 
mont, Mass., lump. $5, and fines, $4.75. Spanish 
pyrites 12@13c. per unit, New York and other At- 
lantic ports. Spanish pyrites contain 46 to 51 per 
cent of sulphur; American, from 42 to 44 per cent. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—There is strength in the 
market, superinduced by a good demand abroad and 
small stocks. Sellers of gas liquor are asking up to 
$3.1714 per 100 lbs. for this month’s arrivals. In 
May the average price was $3.07, which is the high- 
est point in some time. 


Vitrate of Soda.—The market is firm, as the situ- 
ation in Chile has improved and importers in New 
York are not as anxious to sell as they were a little 
while ago. Spot and nearby arrivals are quoted at $2 
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per cent for the year 1901; Agua Santa Nitrate and 
$1.95 at Baltimore. 


The Santa Rita Nitrate Company has declared a 
final dividend of 5s. per share, tax free, making 10 
per cent for the year 1901; Agua Santa Nitrate and 
Railway Company, an intermin dividend of 3 per 
cent, making 6 per cent for the year, and the Anglo- 
Chilean Nitrate and Railway Company 14s. per pref- 
erence share. All carry a fair balance to next year’s 
account, after providing for amortization, etc. 

Phosphates.—Sales for future shipments are more 
frequent. Prices are practically unchanged. 

In mining centers attention has been attracted to 
the development of new territory, and some good 
sales of land in Florida and Tennessee are reported. 
In Polk County, Fla., the Greenhead Phosphate Com- 
pany recently purchased 400 acres of high-grade pebble 
land. Already a modern plant is erected, and suffi- 
cient orders are in hand at fair prices to keep it 
running some time. The capacity of the plant is 200,- 
000 tons annually. 

The shipments of Florida high-grade rock in the 4 
months ending April 30 are reported by Messrs. 
Auchincloss Brothers at 131,061 tons, of which 82,- 
929 tons went to Continental ports, 21,044 tons to Bal- 
tic, 19,030 tons to the United Kingdom, and 8,058 
tons to the Mediterranean. Compared with last year, 
the total shipments show an increase of only 330 tons. 





In May the exports of Floriaa high-grade rock from 
Savannah amounted to 21,287 tons, showing a sub- 
stantial increase over previous months. Of the total, 
Germany received 11,956 tons, Holland 6.581 tons. and 
Denmark 2,750 tons. 

We quote phosphate prices below: 


c. 1. f. Un. Kingdom 
Per ton or European Ports. 


F. 9. bb. -————_——————aJ 
Unit. Long ton. 


Phosphates. 





*Fla. hard rock (78@80%) .$6.50@$7.00 6%4@6%d. $9.75@10.53 
*Fla. land peb. (68@73%).. 3.00@3.25 4%@5d. 6.65@ 7.00 
*Fla. Peace Riv. (58@63%) 2.25@2.50 4%@5d. 5.70@ 6.00 
+Tenn., (78@80%) export.. 3.50@3.75 54@é6d. 8.58@ 9.36 


+Tenn., 78% domestic...... RIED. neccees ‘endescdasae 
+Tenn., 75% domestic...... 2.7T5E@S.00 ...ccce «sn vccevcece 
+Tenn., 73@74% domestic... BP Ssenkes sesdtenanne 
+Tenn., 70@72% domestic... 2.10@2.25  ....... — eaneeeccees 
tSo. Car. land rock........ 3.25 4%@5d. 5.67@ 6.30 
tSo. Car. river rock....... Rk ae mr er 
Algerian (63@68%).......2. secceees 5%@6%4d. 7.48@ 8.45 
Algerian (58@63%)......... ssecceee 54@6d. 6.30@ 7.20 


Algerian (53@58%)......+2+  sseeeee 5 @5%d. 5.50@ 5.78 


*Fernandina, Brunswick or Savannah. 
Mt. Pleasant. {On vessels, Ashley River. 


Liverpool. May 28. 
(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 


While the market for heavy chemicals is still quiet, 
manufacturers report a rather better inquiry during 
the past few days. 

Messrs. Brunner, Mond & Co., Limited, have issued 
their report for the 12 months ending March 31 last, 
showing a profit of £480,431, out of which the di- 
rectors propose to pay a dividend on the ordinary 
stock for the six months ending March 31 at the rate 
of 35 per cent per annum, making with the interim 
dividend paid on account of the previous 6 months, a 
dividend for the 12 months of 3214 per cent, in addi- 


tion to placing £60,000 to suspense account, £2,500 to 
patents account and carrying forward £37,701 to next 
account. Although the dividend on the ordinary stock 
is 21%4 per cent less than for the previous 12 montlis, 
the shareholders are to be congratulated on the fine 


result. 


Soda ash keeps firm at the usual varying prices as 
to market. For tierces the nearest spot range may be 
called about as follows: Leblane ash, 48 per cent, £5 
15s.@ £6; 58 per cent, £6 2s. 6d.@£6 7s 6d. per ton, 
net cash. Ammonia ash, 48 per cent, £4 5s.@£4 10s. ; 
58 per cent, £4 10s.@£4 15s. per ton, net cash. Bags, 
5s. per ton under price for tierces. Soda crystals are 
in fairly good request, at generally £3 7s. 6d. per ton, 
less 5 per cent for barrels, or 7s. less for bags, with 
special terms for certain export quarters. Caustic 
soda is in better demand and quotations steady, as 
follows: Sixty per cent, £8 15s.; 70 per cent, £9 15s. ; 
74 per cent, £10 5s.: 76 per cent, £10 10s. per ton, net 
cash. Bleaching powder is without improvement, and 
£6 12s. 6d.@£6 15s. per ton, net cash, is about nearest 
range for unbarred makes of hardwood, with special 
quotations for Continental and other export quarters. 
Chlorate of potash is slow as regards new business, at 
3d. per lb., net cash. Bicarb. soda meets with a fair 
inquiry at £6 15s. per ton, less 2% per cent for the 
finest quality in 1 cwt. kegs, with usual allowances for 
larger packages: also special quotations for a few ex- 
port quarters. Sulphate of ammonia continues scarce, 
and £15 2s. 6d.@£13 5s. per ton, less 2%. per cent, is 
asked by holders; for good gray, 24@25 per cent in 
double bags, f. o. b. here. Nitrate of soda continues to 
drop, and £9 5s.@£9 10s. per ton, less 2% per cent, is 
now about nearest spot range for double bags, f. o. b. 
here, as to quality. 


METAL MARKET. 


New York. June 12 


GOLD AND SILVER. 
Gold and Silver Exports and Imports. 
At all United States Ports in April and Year. 


April. Year, 
Metal 1901. 1902, 1901. 1902, 
Gold. tst—<‘i‘™SOSC~™S - 
Exports. ... $4,916,965 $2,844,204 $14,045,205 
Imports.... 2,249,038 } 864,767 10,894,353 











Excess. E. $2,667,927 FE. $979,437 E. $3,150,812 E. $10,603.81 
Silver, 
Exports.... $495: 
Imports.... 2, 





3 $19.478,721 215,502,2 


9,047 $3,739,600 
2,051,251 10,455,207 8,460.7 


0,214 














Excess. E. $2,588.933  E. $1,688,349 E,. $9,023,514 E. $7,041,5: 
These figures ipclude the exports and imports at all United State 
ports, and are furnished by the Burean of Statistics of the Treasu: 
Department. 


Gold and Silver Exports and Imports, New York. 


For the week ending June 12, and for years fron 
January 1, 1902, 1901 and 1900: 


Gold. Silver. Tota: 
Excess 
| Exports o1 
Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports.) {mports. 


Pericd. | —— vf enalapril 


Week ... $8,300! $97,027) $299,593 








$24,027 E. $186,779 
. 16,452,965) 1,195,089 | 13,289,145) 521,913 E. 25,055,108 
1 20,416,990) 1,206,158) 14,988,920| 1,829,411 E. 32,370,341 


1900...... 17,902,013 | 1,426,06 
| 


2 | 17,818,609) 1,867,860 E. 32,321,700 
| 





The gold export this week went to the West Indies. 
The silver went principally to London. Imports were 
from Central and South America and the West In- 
dies. 

Financial Notes of the Week. 

General business continues active, and is little af- 
fected by the comparative stagnation in the stock 
markets. Crop reports are still favorable. 





Exports of specie from San Francisco in May in- 
cluded $637 in gold bullion, $1,480 in gold coin, $263,- 
235 in silver bullion, and $33,007 in foreign silver 
coin; making $2,117 gold and $296,242 silver. For 
the 5 months ending May 30 the total shipments were 
as follows, in value: 








1901. 1902. Changes. 

DOM seccese eeececsecceece $23,148 $748,949 I. $725,801 
BE  <cicveeucassencunanse’s 1,358,324 2,056,825 I. 698,501 
oo ey eo eeeeees $1,381,472 $2,805,774 I. $1,424,302 


The large increase in gold this year was due 
entirely to a special shipment of $732,000 in gold 
bars to Japan, made in February. 


The statement of the New York banks, including 
the 63 banks represented in the Clearing House, for 
the week ending June 7 gives the following totals, 
comparison being made with the corresponding wecks 
of 1901 and 1900: 








1900. 1901. 1902. 
Loans and discounts....$806,751,600 $887,599,188 $884,266,900 
OMEN. oust naessenan 893,745,400 972,118,800 945,896,500 
CFE sv.no 5050000 22,878,800 30,933,400 31,466,400 
ROMER so coxssaesbuxcn es 169,551,100 179,029,700 172,215,600 
Legal tenders.......... 72,259,500 77,341,500 75,544,100 
Total reserve.........$241,810,600 $256,371,200 $247,759,700 
Legal requirements..... 223,436,350 243,029,700 236,474,125 
Balance surplus...... $18,374,250 $13,341,500 $11,285,575 


Changes for the week, this year, were an increase 
of $221,100 in circulation, and decreases of $1,325,- 
700 in loans and discounts, $2,249,900 in deposits, 
$321,000 in specie, $929,900 in legal tenders, and 
$643,425 in surplus reserve. 


The following table shows the specie holdings of 
the leading banks of the world at the latest dates cov- 
ered by their reports. The amounts are reduced to 
dollars, and comparison is made with the holdings at 
the corresponding date last year: 











—1901 —1902. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 

NM. Z. A°G...SLTOOBR, TOO nw cece $172,215,600 

England - 188,191,140 eoveees 182,754,280 

France ...... 461,576,795 $223,517,790 511,643,895 $224,188, 05( 
Germany . 170,950,000 73,265,000 196,130,000 71,860,00/ 
GG c2cwne 70,015,000 84,750,000 70,625,000 93,395,000 
Neth’l’ds .... 27,096,500 28,762,000 25,200,500 33,982, 00) 
Belgium ..... 14,535,000 7,270,000 15,783,335 7,891, 66. 
EE acsuoete 75,840,000 9,847,000 80,810,000 10,948,00° 
en - wsnnes 372,640,000 36,565,000 370,480,000 44,685,001 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New York 
are of date June 7, and the others June 5, as report- 
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ed by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle cable. 
The New York banks do not report silver separately, 
but specie carried is chiefly gold. The Bank of Eng- 
land reports gold only. 


The silver market is fairly steady, spot supplies in 
London being somewhat limited. The price is 1d. 
higher than futures, which to-day are ruling at 24d. 

The United States Assay Office in New York re- 
ports receipts of 62,000 oz. silver for the week. 


Shipments of silver from London to the East for 
the year up to May 29 are reported by Messrs. Pixley 
& Abell’s circular as follows: 





1901. 1902. Changes. 

India ..ccccccsccceseeceshea,09,410 £3,122,725 D. £216,985 
GE ae essudasuieunaawea 339,125 16,500 D. 322,625 
Te BON 6 soba ecen ene 79,976 62,650 D. 17,326 
WORRIE 854 eid eaicasarcnt £3,758,811 £3,201,875 D. £556,936 


Arrivals for the week, this year, were £88,000 in 
bar silver from New York, and £8,000 from the West 
Indies; total, £96,000. Shipments were £73,000 in 
bar silver to Bombay. 


Indian Exchange remains fairly steady, the Council 
bills offered in London having been taken at an aver- 
age of 15.91d. per rupee, though the demand was 
not large, only 30 lakhs of rupees having been sold. 
The total sales of bills for the two months of the 
Indian fiscal year, from April 1 to May 31, were 30,- 
475,611 rupees, against 44,101,792 rupees in the cor- 
responding months last year. 





The exports of gold from Australia for the 4 
months ending April 30 were as follows: 






1901. 1902. Changes. 

PEMD 59 594k 0454856 £1,659,682 £1,390,623 D. £269,059 
MONON 6645455490455 4 awe 455,509 360,743 Dz 97,766 
PRORIRUURO 55660555 605% 1,492,217 1,836,084 I. 343,867 
DOU. ova54 49556894 £3,610,408 £3,587,450 D. £22,958 


Of the exports this year, £77,426 went to China, 
£1,341,811 to India and £650,000 to South Africa. 
No exports to the United States are reported this 
year. 


———— 


The movement of gold and silver in France for the 
4 months ending April 80 is reported by the Ministry 
of Commerce as below: 











Gold. 1901. 1902. Changes. 
oy re Fr. 124,684,000 Fr. 193,386,000 I. Fr. 68,702,000 
po: rr 18,314,000 19,093,000 I. 779,000 

Excess’ ....Imp. 106,370,000Imp.174,293,000 I. 67,923,000 

Silver: 

EUABOWER osccaces 82,402,000 82,872,000 T, 470,000 
oe ee 58,920,000 29,452,000 D. 29,468,000 
EISOOEE: ck dices Exp. 26,518,000Imp. 3,420,000 — ......... 


Imports of copper and nickel coins at their face 
value amounted to 81,000 fr., against 29,000 fr. for 
the corresponding period in 1901. Exports were 1,- 
104,000 fr.. against 75,000 fr. last year. 


Prices of Foreign Coins. 






Bid. Asked 
MIE INN soos ses ssviaes Se cknee seer dame eciesan $0.41 $0.44 
Peruvian soles and Chilean pesos................-- 373 Alby 
WAITED BO VODOINOG 65565450 ovcsueeiorns aeecsesisas cas 4.86 4.88 
IN SHI 55 5 a0i05da ssehioeboweahadadeonseawads 3.86 3.88 
Twenty marks........ PSR eNReeeS 4.74 4.85 
PIII a. 0g cascusdickedeanieascoamnper aes 4.78 4.82 


OTHER METALS. 


Daily Prices of Metals in New York. 




















-Silver— —~Copper-— -——-Spelter- —~ 
| el | gl s é a, | lead | Ny. | stb. 
gE). [SeiGe (22/8285) on | 
5| a4 I gigs) 4 4 Se ee oo cts. | cts. ets. 
| Fa je? 1S 4 & | Sa =) per tb. | per Ib. | per Ib. 
6 4.874152 24 | IMl@iasotr B0Mi@4'% | os8h5/ oto 
7|4.8794|6194 2348) 124|@ind|---- B04 1q4'% gt bn lets” 
94.8794 5134 2318, 1246|q 1949/5496 3014 tio lets esi 
10)4.8744 51%6 2348 12% aig 6 30% @ 490 lest eh 
IAA 06244) 1 gH 56 O04 gt get gt BM 
PILAMW 2n6 lg EAI QL Ghat tM 


London quotations are per long ton, (2,240 ibs.) standard copper, 
which is now the equivalent of the formér ¢g.m.b’s. The New 
York quotations for electrolytic copper are for cakes, ingots or 
wirebars; the price of electrolytic cathodes is usually 0.25¢c lower 
than these figures. 


Copper.—The market is devoid of any special fea- 
ture, and has been quiet and dull. Consumption of 
copper continues excellent, but it appears that for 
the moment buyers have covered their wants. We 
quote Lake at 12%4c., electrolytic in cakes, ingots and 
wire bars at 124,@12\ce.; in cathodes, at 11%,@12c. ; 
casting copper, at 12\4c. 


The London market for speculative sorts, which 
closed last Thursday at £54 for spot and 3 months, was 
£54 6s. 3d. for spot, £54 10s. for 3 months on Friday ; 
on Monday it was about 5s. higher, 2s. 6d. of which, 
however, were again lost on Tuesday. On Thursday 
the market closed at £54 5s. for spot, £54 7s. 6d. for 3 
months. 


Refined and manufactured sorts we quote: English 
tough, £57@£57.10s.; best selected, £58 10s@£59; 
strong sheets, £59; India sheets, £66; yellow metal, 
614d. 


Exports of copper from New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore for the week ending June 11 are report- 
ed by our special correspondents as follows: Great 
Britain, 383 tons; Holland, 535; France, 1,412; Bel- 
gium, 232; Italy, 100; Sweden, 20; Russia, 10; Bra- 
zil, 38; total, 2,730 tons. Imports were 54 tons cop- 
per from Mexico and 25 tons from Japan, also 330 
tons ore from London. 


Imports of copper into Germany for the 4 months 
ending April 30 were 26,137 metric tons, against 20,- 
901 tons for the corresponding period in 1901; show- 
ing an increase of 5,236 tons, or 25.1 per cent this 
year. Exports of copper for the same period were 
1,394 tons, against 1,583 tons last year. 


Tin.—A fair business has been done. In spite of 
the decline abroad our market is not only holding its 
own, but shows an advancing tendency for near-by de- 
liveries. Consumption is excellent. At the close we 
quote spot at 380%c., June delivery at 29%4c., July at 
29\Y4c. 


The foreign market, which closed last Thursday at 
£132 15s. for spot, £129 7s. 6d. for 3 months, declined 
steadily. On Tuesday of this week it reached £1380 
15s. for spot, £127 5s. for 3 months, and on Thursday 
it was £130 10s. for spot, £125 5s. for 3 months, with 
a somewhat better tendency at the close. 


Lead.—The market is unchanged, and we quote 
3.9714 @4.05c. St. Louis, 4.05@4.10c. New York. 

The foreign market is slightly lower, Spanish lead 
being quoted at £11 5s.@£11 6s. 3d., English lead at 
£11 10s.@£11 11s. 3d. 


St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Commis- 
sion Company telegraphs us as follows: Lead con- 
tinues uninteresting. Missouri lead sells at 3.95@ 
3.97%e., according to brand and delivery. Desilver- 
ized brings 4.05c. 





Spanish Lead Market.—Messrs. Barrington & Holt 
report from Cartagena, Spain, under date of May 24, 
as follows: The price of silver during the week 
has been 13 reales per ounce. The exchange has been 
34.48 pesetas to £1. The local quotation for pig 
lead on wharf has been 64.75 reales per quintal, 
which on the above exchange is equal to £10 10s. 3d. 
per ton of 2,240 lbs., f. 0. b. Cartagena. Exports of 
pig lead have been 1,014,384 kgs. to Marseilles ; 915,- 
799 kgs. to oLndon; a total of 1,980,183 kilograms. 


Spelter—The market has been active, and a good 
business has been done for both near-by and distant 
deliveries at advanced prices. We quote 4%c. St. 
Louis, 4%,.@5c. New York. 


The foreign market is a little higher, good ordi- 
naries being quoted at £18 12s. 6d., specials 5s. higher. 


St. Louis Spelter Market.—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company telegraphs us as follows: Spelter is 
strong and very scarce. The latest sales are on a 
basis of 4.60@4.621%4c., with every probability of a 
higher market in the near future. 


Silesian Spelter Market.—Herr Paul Speier writes 
from Breslau under date of May 30 that the stronger 
tendency apparent in March continued through April, 
though at the close of the month there was some 
stagnation in business, buyers having apparently with- 
drawn from the market for the time being. Quota- 
tions for good ordinary brands are 18.15@18.50 
marks per 50 kgs., f. 0. b. cars at Breslau. This is 
equivalent to an average of 3.96c. per lb. The im- 
ports and exports in Germany for the 4 months end- 
ing April 30 were as follows, in metric tons: 


—Imports.— —Exports.— 

1901. 1902. 1901. 1902. 
PO 6s Sib. bn cka ate Kawecenes 11,228 13,846 23,881 44,190 
Te OO io coo ns 00 6:50:60 5:4 224.008 226 71 7,881 11,423 
IN ogc ones ba sGueaeeeeeen 478 564 844 1,224 
SE. cuca euheeubaees os 2,384 2,007 7,856 12,229 
TRERAROONE cc cccscecvesssscceseee 1 27 3,646 5,066 
MS Oi aso ete ee wetterseiecen 47,112 42,537 24,278 36,331 


The increase in exports of all descriptions was 
large, showing a considerable improvement in trade. 
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Antimony.—Is unchanged. We quote Cookson’s at 
9%4@10c.; Hallett’s, S%c.: Hungarian, Italian, 
Japanese and United States Star at Sc. 


Nickel-—The price continues firm at 50@60c. per 
lb., according to size and terms of order. 


Platinum.—Consumption continues good. Ingot 
platinum in large lots brings $19 per oz. in New York. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best ham- 
mered metal from store in large quantities, is worth 
76c. per gram. 


Quicksilver—The New York price is $48 per flask 
for large lots, with a slightly higher figure asked for 
small orders. In San Francisco quotations are $45.50 
@$46.50 for domestic orders, with $42.50@$43 quoted 
for export. The London price is £8 15s. per flask, 
with the same figure quoted from second hands. 


Quicksilver receipts at San Francisco in May are 
reported by our special correspondent at 1,945 flasks. 
Exports from San Francisco for the month were: 
Alaska, 153 lIbs.; British Columbia, 765; Colombia, 
1,606 ; Honduras, 15,529; Salvador, 153; Mexico, 11,- 
412 ; total, 29,618 lbs., or 387 flasks. 


Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, f. 0. b. 
works, are as follows: 


Aluminum. Per Ib, Per Ib. 
No, 1, 99% ingots....33@37e. | Ferro-Tungsten (37%)... 28¢. 
No. 2, 90% ingots....31@34e. Magnesium ............ $2.75 
Rolled sheets........ 4c up | Manganese, pure (N.Y.)..60c. 
Alum-bronze ........ 20@23c. | Mangan’e Cop. (20% Mn) 32e. 
Nickel-alum ......... 33@39e. Mangan’e Cop. (30% Mn) 38c. 
WE occcceescaca $1.50 | Molybdenum (Best)..... $1.82 
Chromium, pure (N.Y.)...80c. POO ccc ecccscecs 50c. 
Copper, red oxide... . Soe. WE 56 4cdWsca cases 70c. 
Ferro-Molyb’um (50%) $1.25 | Sodium metal........... 50c. 
Ferro-Titanium (10%) 90c. Tungsten (Best)........ 62¢. 


Ferro-Titanium (20@25%, 
te Wabisa caaeresaraccaa 55c. 


Variations in price depend chiefly on the size of the 
order. 

Our London correspondent reports that the current 
price of tungsten powder (best) 96 to 98 per cent., 
delivered Sheffield or f. 0. b. Liverpool, is 1s. 5d. 
(34e.) per Ib. 


Average Prices of Metals per Ib., New York. 

















Tin. Lead. Spelter 
Mouth. 1902. 1901. 1902. 1901. 1902. 1901. 
January ...... 23.54 26.51 4,000 4.350 4.27 4.13 
‘February ..... 24.07 26.68 4.075 4.350 4.15 4.01 
reer 26.32 26.03 4.075 4.350 4.28 3.91 
Ageth .ccsccee FUT 25.93 4.075 4.350 4.37 3.98 
MAP véesccees MOS 27.12 4.075 4.350 4.47 4.04 
TUMO cccceccce cove 238.60 ania 4.350 “se 3.99 
TUE idnecnence wares 27.85 4.350 3.95 
MUBEEE. 2.00000 ee 26.78 4.350 3.99 
September .... .... 25.31 aha 4.350 4.08 
CeteNSF .ccccce sees 26.62 wears 4.350 4.23 
November .... .... 26.67 ‘Scared 4.350 4.29 
December .... .e.. 24.36 one 4.153 4.31 
WGGP ccccvccie wae 26.54 sees 4.334 4.08 
Average Prices of Copper. 
New York London 
Electrolytic. Lake. Standard. 

Month 1902. 1901. 1902. 1901. 1902. 1901. 
January ...... 11.053 16.25 11.322 16.77 48.43 71.78 
February ..... 12,173 16.38 12,378 16.90 55.16 71.17 
Deere. 11.882 16.42 12.188 16.94 53.39 69.54 
BOUE cskvccces 11.618 16.43 11.986 16.94 52.79 69.6) 
OA Jaddaqaccs 11.856 16.41 12.226 16.94 54.03 69.60 
SORE vcccenvee coos 16,88 coos SER ee 68.83 
WO seweace is eee osna Saee Sone 67.60 
Bama. ccccccs ooee 1D <aee meee wie 66.34 
September .... oese 1650 ocoe BOGE ae 65.97 
October ...... ecoe 16.25 cone 1008 wees 64.11 
November .... .... 16.224 sone aan sese 64.51 
December ..... .... 13.845 ao SO Saas 52.34 
WOR Accicce ctvac FRR <ocs’ SOG uaa 66.79 


New York prices are in cents, per pound; London prices in 
peunds sterling, per long ton of 2,240 Ibs., standard copper. 
The prices for electrolytic copper are for cakes, ingots or 
wire bars; prices of cathodes are usually 0.25 cent lower. 





Average Prices of Silver, per ounce Troy. 
1902. 101. 1900, 
London. N.Y. London. London. Y. Y. 
Month. Pence. Cents. Pence. Pence. Cents. 
January ... 25.62 55.56 28.97 27.30 59.30 
February ... 25.41 55.09 28.13 


27.40 59.76 
March ...... 25.00 54.23 27.04 27.59 59.81 


| net 


5° 


E8838 


April ...... 24.34 52.72 27.30 27.41 59.59 
MAF .ccccces 23.71 51.31 27.43 27.56 59.90 
ME Wwe ccces <one wane 27.42 59.57 27.81 60.42 
SOM cécenee ewes nine 26.96 58.46 28.23 61.25 
August aaa “woud er 26.94 58.37 28.13 61.14 
September .. .... aaek 26.95 58.26 28.85 62.63 
Gemmber cece cece ae 26.62 57.59 29.58 63.83 
November .. .... Bees 26.12 56.64 29.66 64.04 
December .. .... “ak 25.46 55.10 29.68 64.14 

VORP cccce omne ined 27.11 58.95 28.27 61.33 


The New York prices are per fine ounce; the London queta 
tien is per standard ounce, .925 fine. 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON, MASS. 



























































































































































































Company and f par, June 5. June 6. June 7. June 9. June 10. June li. Sales Name of June 5. June 6, "June 7. June 9 , June lO., June ll. : 
Location. val eke eet par, Shares ——-- —— --—- ——-—— |—- — - Sales. 
A ‘ol $1 he eh Se ee saiiecoaiataade val| listed. | H.| L.| H.| L.| H.; L.| H., L.| B., L.| 8. 
Acacia, Colo. a > . . . esee ee 91s 2esb els enesotee oe eleccccele 20 elecccesisecsese, evese in Siiineiad teenies aetna ts iain = mn 7 sad aitaatnaeiials, Vindiedaiuadien taleiiaiaeis 
Alamo, Colo. . Dian. nfo nnn eon owes on nes-olensss-|--->>- sane ceeeeelasesselesereeioeeo-e oe2-- | Adventure Con.,c.... $25 100,000 23.00 . Se ieaee biaeeihcaaelenes< mee 3.88 23.75 454 
Amalgamated c.,Mont 100! 68.88 67.75 |68.1% 67.25 68.63 (68.25 |68 75 (68.25 64.00 68.13 (69.25 63.88 55,170 | Aetna C OR eng ch Set UR Pe Pa eee tees, BE ae be Al 
*Anacondac., Mont.. 2511548 1lb. {1136 |...... 113% |...... 113%4)...... M4. [11338 | 11336 113. 2,800 | Allouez, c... .... 25) 80,000). ; 3.25. |. ."|°3.75) 3.00 3.00..... S00... $2 Al 
——— a on > pepemr nee te Ate RanseePrieer: iar. oar eee ene eae = ease Esreeke ves seeee s)eeeeee cesses | Amalgamated, ¢...... 100. 1,500,000 68/88 67:75 88.38 87.38 68.50 68.09 68.88 68.13 69.00 68.13 69.13 68.75 7,8xu - 
Argentum-Jun., Colo. 2 weeee cette ele eee eel eeeceelenee tleee teleeeees vs Am. Gold Drez.. Sane 5 =: 90,000... . : ; iiconk eu Ra nine celiseeRts. -Siklaaaaeiss eratbawes at 
Belcher, Nev......... 3 sisevereieeeeee | Am. ZL. & Sm....... 25 60,000 a. . E 
Best & Belcher, Nev... 3 eb Anaconda, ¢...........| 25 1,200,000 .. 28.63 PN ates ete ns eee Lac wcin Hi Be 
Brunswick, Cal... .. cA pects ened 6 ‘Spebeteee Issueepicbausciocns Arcadian, C............ 2 «=150,000 5 Seaeh tes ac tdenk hb sien ibs eee 5.50 5.00 5 00 4.75 5.00..... Li O85 ) Bi 
Comstock T., Nev..... 0 (06 ......0000..00.. ss BOTT cc echsege5) Geel MEE nc. clas ccclencasdacutclpccseleauevdensicdencs [evneslaantaliesss 250 Bi 
Comstock Bonds, Nev. 100 ...... ...... wvacelowccwelercceelecsecccles coclevcceslsseess . e+ eelevesse | Atlantic, c.............| 25 aes 23.40). Ee Ree ced oeeeel iGo tbAS Sal ccaeein beslisacalvaethisween los ans 220 Br 
Con. Cal. & Va.,Nev. mn &.60 )...... SD! ecu) MOOD lactase nse ctixunced BGM [i BUED lesaceelessas 800 | Baltic....:............ 25) 100,000)... ee eee eee tee Ee oP ats ae MA Orta BGS yn Cc. 
ag — Colo. : iis Bieeeteep canner here tee em, Coma, ...... 50 150,000 35.00 - +. 39.00... 35.00... ../35.00...... 35.00 ..... 35.00... 655 . 
kton, Colo.... ... . -64 onanza Dev. - 10 300,000 ike cchs Abel vebe civsecdlyewaklosdsetessanibarestnacce) «Matsa 450 oo 
Golden Fleece, Colo /) 1.2... 0-2-2... Boston, q.. 10 100,000.......0.20.- ee CHIGE tee uns e NeAe oc ee 
Greene Con., Mex.... L 28.50 28.00 27.75 British C ‘olum bia. 5 250,000 es Es Cr 
Haie & Norcross, Nev. 1....-. -.++-+ --+-++ Cal. & Hecla, c. aot ae ,000 .. . .. 570.580. L Lissa lesoms lentes lisons C. 
re ee. Utah.... . weeesioceee ate mee yy Rete e 25 se 13). 25|29.00 19.75|.....|.....| ....|19.25)..... (19.25 _ 
sabella, Colo. woe! BD icwvcee coccce = yentzal Ol... 0.260.000 25 60,050 8.00. $.00. Sisteciicace make eels anes a. 
Jack Pot, Colo.. ... 1 oeeeer Cochiti, g.. 1. «| 10) 182,950)... 
King & Pemb., Ont io 13 Cons. Mercur, g...:.., 5 1,000,000, i: E 
Little Chief, Colo. l Con. Zine & L. M.S... 10 ‘110,000. : 
Mexican, Nev. ....... Bn woos e |oonnes loses o Copper Range, Con... 100 285,000 58. 00 5 ay : . i 
Mine Securities, U. W 6.75 ......| 7.00 Daly-West............. 20| 160,000]. .../.. ..|... SEE eRe nee Aer IEG yo ae Ge 
Mollie Gibson, Colo.. 5 .....-|.-6---) 18 Dominion Coal........ Sie ERM EO eels cosa Te elles Relaseeslog Asie SHEMDY lowers 100 Geo 
Moon A’c’r SanenEe Dominion Coal, pf.... 100 30,000. ies eclni eine anlescswlssnunle Goetabsdien -orans a 
ee hiss me ort Saag sp I&58..... | 100 100,000 55.50 54.88 55.00 54.38 54.50 53.13.53,38 53.13,,....|.... " 50 = i, 245 Gc 
phir, Nev.... i tlm River, c. Pa: i |S a a re eo suns cess soxsel Mins isal eae Oe 2&8 
Pharmacist, Colo Fence e seeeee tetees scene ceeeee ceeeee terse eee cele eee selene Franklin, c. veoee| 25] 100,000/10.00).....194.60!. 2.100.000 00 00). |... 101, 75'11.60 31.50’... 170 
oe = mek we leeeeceleeseeele weseelscovrelscoceclosscesinccvcejecsceeleccccs|sseeselscesseiee : Grama 6 ‘Cons.....| 5 385,000 3.75 3.80'.....|.....| 3.75! 3.80! 3.63). ..| 3.75| 3.60] 3.60... .. 735 Th 
ortland, Colo. ; d BP lineinsieescrls stikelnes eeieenses is oe seeleseees umboldt, c. seen] ae SMicsdolsassslans slsaaccigae ; pal eger stn hntatnsnsakese<< lawless iddibtace * 
Potosi, Nev . ie I. Royale Gon., ¢......, 25 150,000 13.00 12.00" GOD MIB no claconc levanele: coalicens 185 ~ 
Quisksily er, Cal... at os aoe. Con., C..........| 25! 100,000)19.50)..... 39.75 19.00 20.00 19.75 19.95 19.63 20.00 “ane 20.00 3S 2,320 La 
uicksilver pf., Ca Mayflower, c...... ...| 25 oe sibpees BOS) se ssten ; ees ik .-.| 2.60) 2.8 7 . 
Sierra Nevada, Nev. | Michigan, 'c.... 1.2.22. 25 100,000 » MH. 75) 2221/0150). 2212-00), 160 i“ 
Standard Con., Cal. piarepiicacee Mohawk, ec. sciocet ; "42.50 42/00 43.00 42.25 1,020 4 
Tenn. C., Tenn....... 12.38 15.38 12 00 15 25 14.63 49,054 | Mont.C.& C...... ...| 25 ed eer eee: 4.00. 100 in 
Union Copper, N.C... 10 4.00 3.73 4.00 3.73 | 3.75 3.63 3.75 |...... 3.88 3.75 4.75 | ¥.88 6,158 | Mont’l & Boston...... 5 2.38 2.00 2.60 2.25 2.38 2735 2,655 He 
White Knob, Ida...... 21.75 |21.88 21.25 22.00 21.25 525 | National.. ores Ie ROL eA oi cela ccchee eels sad-eseelocsuelonce|iexes|ocravleb 4) nlabdskcne = 
SION. sone orsnc> = : en LERe UE eet eee ce iat set k _.... | N. E. Gas & Coke......) 25) 100,000| 4.00 ....: DS lccasel castbawenla: Sepicaete] 6 sa}eussoseuans 165 Mc 
“*Per cent. ah: a i.) RR RS ee ee see ales scleceeeleeeeelececeleceeeleee ele ee Mc 
— — — Old Colony, ¢ Di apepcses) Sl MEE Ms onsslassectos 908 i 2.50 “lag wal"? aa leas ot Na 
: d Dominion, c......, 25; 150,000 21.38 21.00... ET g0.2 20.09 20. 20.00. ...'23.50 20.6 ,180 Na 
Coal and Industrial Stocks. Osceola, ¢....2..000252, 25 98,150 63.00 61.50 00.02 22.20. -. 61,50 61.35 61.50 61.00 62.00 61.00, 513 me 
— 7 . =n 4 m 9 »: OW . 
Am. Agr, Chem., U.S... 100 2. Wty ee eres w 35. a Phownix Coit sees) 10) 229,850 30.50 29.00 «0. 0... 38.00 <0. «28. saairesso Mae otal |e Ori 
Am.Agr.Chem.pf,U. S. 100 85 PRAM eet oe es 85 ~ 88 $51)... Quincy, Rete ree ee 35 100'000 130°) sscvslocccclecerelee solecerelscece . ween . . > Pay 
Am. Car 4 Fdy., U.S. 100 314) «(3034 3154 3034; 31 31% 525g 323g 34, 500 Rhode island, * **! oe 100,000 > 00. a Lee 200|.. 0} 200.0... 435 Ph 
Am. Car & Fay. pf,U.S. 100............. a0 ecole ae cat ae 913g 91 | 1,490 | Santa Fe. esc “**| 79 950°000. 2. i en CL tL en) ean Pir 
Am. Sm. 4 Ref., U.S 100 49 4854, 48% 4854) 4834 485g 48% 49 484; 11,325 Santa Ysabel _ = 4 130'000 . Serge ae petene e . Poi 
Am. Sm. 4 Ref. rf, U 8. 100, 9858, 58 $8r2, 984 ..... venee  99 Jos n nee 9936 99 4,290 | Shannon ere: 6 136,296 15 25 15.00 15.00 |... 15.0627. 15.88 15.40 15.75 ; 15.5u 1,220 Pol 
Col. Fuel 4 L., Colo....| 100 99 924) $9 9746 9944 986 94g 98bs 9942} 9914) 104s, 99 (14,300 | Tamarack Oo a 60000 1 - ; Pint eae ian ~ Pri 
Col. a H.C. a1, Colo.| 200|......|......) 17 | ... .|......|......]0..0.|oe0.06| 17 | 1686] 2634) 263¢| 910 marienpah’ ; 36| $0000! 500 "3°60. 210 Pri 
Int'l S. Pump, U.S.... 100 54 53 54 53 BB hixpese 54 53 53 Os aco neenn Santee 175°000 ° = Pri 
Int’l S. Pump pf, US. 100 93. 87 BP Sign his colo ce xg &> 93 | 8 | 93 | 88 |...... Trimountati 2 soneee |’ ‘ Ee Medlin DIMAS NS les bse 1b CRBS LA RA SEIR SHOT ITER Dele CERI uaa Nati enn Py 
Mong. R. Coal, Pa. 100, 12%)...... SB chesst BEB ionsnas SLs otisaksncseelh cease 2,762 Trinity, ¢ re oe 160,000 12 88 sa enise Seiaea cal i250 ane LP 1b 1250 12 50 Cr ea Ro! 
Mong. R. Coal pf, Pa. 100 424 42% 4244000... Seco: ct. vo.ns| 4206 1,187 | Gited States tet) eel E0000 20° cipesee 20°75 20-15 20,25 20.13 20 50 20 25 Ro 
National Lead, U.S..... 100. 22’ 21s, 2134, Qe) 216.1... (2238 22°) 2284 4,500 |S on B.-.--. ae) eet * (ota eee ame ee eee a ao Ro 
National Lead pf. US. 100 7 U.S. Oil.. eoeee.| 23} 100,000 16.50)..... .. 16.50 15.88 16.13 .... 16.25 16.00 Bui 
National Salt ps 1 300... eolecccecs seeeseliseseee seeese sessese sesese -eseesi sevsesisess eos eleoeesselsccsece Uiah Con. g. 5 300,000 21.00 .. oe eee Re ke . 22.00 ..... 22.00 21.50 22.00 . U 
aes eat i seal ot SPERinereregteeser ane wiretherinereerinerecn iter ee: seh ist des seek ines es Victoria, g......2......! 25) 100,000; 4.50) 4.38 27220/2027. 5.251 4.25 4.06 4.00 4.13 4.00 66% mn 
sick spl cereale + -{oonsrstenncesdesoesn|oseanel mpes imatccteancoobeorn.« AMEE E 25 60,000 a 
Pittsburg Coal, Pa.....100 24... De scee tts cncne hk) ph ae 246) 24 294 24 Tk Winona, c. 2.2.2... 25 100,000 3.63 3.50 “3.08 £60,°3150 4500 02004000 000269 ven 
Pittsburg Coal pf, Pa.. 100 8934 89) 4 8934 8934 abet $934 8354 RVG 8936 $94 594 Wolv ay of ° oy ev eecsee 4 60°000 _ 00 56°00 secre coe ee, Se DO an “00 evcece WU nw cwee 131 Wo 
Pressed Steel Car, Pa.. 100 4754 47. 47 4634 464g 4724 47 | 4644 4742) 47 |10,250 oeedan, arebersooss| Tl ae -00 96. Reese inchs fies os “a iereey «Rieger? 10 
Republic I & 8., U.S. : 109 174 ee i744 1754 1743 3796)...... 175% < 1814 18. 3.950 7 seveenl | A 625s Sake. seas os Suess” ese 2 salseaae «04.2 : er = ( 
oo one — wo it sme =. = eoere Ha). -.-- _ ite aA a 2,400 Official ul Quotations Boston Stock Exchange. Total sales, 40, 039shares. +Ex-dividend. 
sioss-shet 8. &1., Ais 4 vo 4 ode PU lccvcvelccoces oe e . e nave ee = ee 
Sloss-ShefS.4..pf,Ala. 100 82 80 SL Se SA ae 30 i... eel) oe 8244 82 290 x ae See : . ee. ; ones 
Standard Oil, U.S..... 100 625 621 | 625 | 620-622) G21 G21 620 G25 «| BBB. ST. LOUIS, “MO. * June 9. 
Tenn. C.1.4R.R., Ala. 100 64% 63% Gls 625s 62% 6234....+.) 634) 63 6458 63% 8,700 ee ————_——_—_—_—_——— 
ef.,.Colo. 1s 3940-39 3s 394 $ 38 3934 . : ‘ ; : : 
3 aenknen SEO a ) = S -m , 2 = = — epee tile = hates 4 Name. Shares. Par Bid. Ask. Name. Shares. Par Bid. Ask. 
Steel Corp 00 37% 34% BYG 0 297, +39 xt 38% 3 14 /62,43. = 0 ee ae ae ia ae 
Ot Cee Oi | ino! B0he Soe BSE Bg were leone bee ON) Baek koe Re erase | Adams.. .........../ 1,500,000 $10 | 025 $0.50 ColumbiaLcad, Mo. 50,000 $10 $12.00 $13.00 
53 = 0% 7p 43 57 7)" - = 5 : Am.-Nettie, Colo. ... 300,000 10 90 1.00 Con. Coal, Ill... ; 50,000 100 19.00) 20.00 
Va.-Car Chem., 100 6954 de 70 69% 7 tiv3f 69%... 703g 70 70 68%, 00 : - . q as 
Va.-Car Chem. pf,U.S. 10) 131% 130% 13 136 131 13194 131 «1316 131 149 | Catherine Lead, Mo. 50,000 10 3.00 4.00 Doe Run Lead Co. . 10,000 100 128.00, 132.00 
; oo : were Oe eee ~ Central C. & C.. .. . 3,250,000 100 60.50) 61.50 Granite Bimet, Mt.. 1,000,000 10 2.43 2.57 
Total sales, 350,910 shares. Ex-dividend Central C. & C., pf... 3,750,000 100 83.00 88 0 St. Joe as Mo... 300,000 10 17.00 18.00 
— = ssSssSsSSSS0”0$”9Ma0SSSaa—wewwoa=oms=—|' Central Lead, Mo... _10,000 100 130.00 135.00... Sr Pee eee eee ed Fy eer Peete 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.§ *From our Special Corre ee nt. 
I ia eerie eeereal ible SPOKANE, WASH.* June 6, 
oe earl. 00: 0 Oe 4 a EB PR a Be — $$$ —_ oo 
. —— — _—— — - ~ - - Name of Par i 5 Name of | Par bat 
Am. Alkali 35 Ps : ots stcoeeh SE coped he ee iness 300 Company. Val.| 4- L. Sales. Company. | Val. H. L. Sales. 
Am. Cement 7.25) 7.83; 7.13 a Aca ot 7 3,015 rennet sieialshatigich aa ieihdaiamiaall Ipenbiiicscnae, —— jorsempnasion| oti a 
— eee _ sia bowie eke Sed sisaneda eaSknhtekeRR A American Boy. 1 0634 06% 10,200 | Princess Maud........ | $1 3 ou76 15,000 
eth. Steel, Pa ele senisalekesie Witack Tail. .....0.... 1 13 12} fo ree | 1 35 bd awnkiaes 
Cambria Iron, Pa.....: SO) 47.50,......) 44.63)......).....0|--0000|e nc leeeeee lens oecee ee 64 Be a Hur..... eee 138 ME Aces 4 ceaehae r Cariboo......| 1 a4 ee 500) 
— — Pa. 23.50 23 _ 0 23.38 eo k es r — n. 1 . 0634 Ee ae ar aiacaaieteee: Gat 10% | 0994 10,000 . 
Susg. I. &S., Pa sists Hecssialsbsbetivce bbe Bits ce 2.50)......' 2.20)......| 184 | Gold Ledge 0.05! .015%4 BE Nain nn ct I sc adans on eeape 1 .22% 22 ia.0eeen ca 
+United Gas L.. Pa... 0) 194 103% 103% 103%. 16336 103 04 103% 10634 19416 107 105 4,906 Lone Pine-Surp. Con..| 1 0614 0534 7,000 Sullivan. te based om 08 an peas oa 
§Reported by Townsend, Whelen & Co., 30) Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Total sales 11,808 shares. Morning Glory........| 1 -03 0254 |...... .|/Tom Thumb..........} 1 2244 | .20ba 3,000 Amé¢ 
F aan . 7 F Mountain Lion.... — 0.10 125 "94112 725.2) rade Dollar.....2.2./] 1 ee gl eae Ana 
5 satt 
MEXICO Biaw os Totat sales 53,200 shares. Reported by Hunner & Harris. on 
. May 24. sets a Con 
sa — Crip 
iss Prices. eg SALT LAKE CITY.* June 7. Dre 
Name of Company Shares. anna i a Name of Company. Shares. es ee ——_——_—_—_ A El F 
Bid. Ask. Givd) Bid. Ask. — Quotations. Elkt 
Se ibis ae ue i a A a ae cassia Name of Company. Location. Shares. | ya}. Sales. von 
Durango : ; Mexico: High. Low. | Golk 
Ca.Min. de Penoles. 2,500 $59 OO $4,150 $4256 Alacran. a 2,400)...... $40 $55 _ ——— a — ee ae Gol 
Angustias, Pozos. 2,400 5.00 65 7 La Esperanza (El BORE? ccc Sinot base Shaet Santon koe Cop eCaG RENEE EM uu See 300,000 | $10 $0, | $0,324 6,600 Gok 
Guananjuato : CRD)... 3,000 $10.00 790 890 Anchor. PROT ERED R See ei: 150,000 | 10 |....... Rs Seer an) i Meee Gole 
Cinco Senores y An., Socovon de 8. Fe rn. 2,500)...... 20 30 Bullion Be c k. Sais: WeMBiRe Ts CI MMI MP ce eR OR 2) Be Gou 
aviada...... ; 2,000 15.00 300 310. Michoacan : Carisa, SinSREAS DAM eRasK &) S60he5S TREE Sts hones 500,000 | 1 31 | 15,000 Isab 
Cinco Senores y An., Luz de Borda, avi- Con. Mercur. crea eign’ Biases an Raivio EELS es Gus | 1,000,000 | 5 1.80 j 1,100 Jack 
aviada 409 10.00 250 Ree PR oats once ns 3,000)...... 34 36 | Creole.........-- Jawinawacsosbobseshs: = ee cid MR RO Ucsacces susan lec emer ean denne sane Rom 
Providencia,SanJuan Luz de Borda, avi- ERS See a Cheeta g . {Park City........ | 150,000 | 20 1.90 1.90 | 110 Last 
de la Luz......... 6,000, 2.00 195 |... eS. 1,000 ...... 10 12 | Daly Judge ................ etmek Epes eee ee en cian aed ok ace Pe Sie 100 Lexi 
Guerrero : San Luis Potosi: IOI. isis 6 asses no saseer snes ns0es on Cees. 150,000 | 20 45.00 44.50 581 Moll 
Garduno y Anexas. | pecan 30 50 Concepcion y An..... 3,000)...... 115 Oe PMN hos ssc ens cnekaebabasagensaen han Tuscarora. . 200,000 Mina Saha” Aakascensenkeal canara Moo 
Hidalgo : . El Barreno, aviador.. 2,000 2.00 17 20 | Eagle & B. Bell............... esate Oe REC cra és ED WM” Aisgavacakons eRe eteda sielea ck eke manu 
Amistad y Concordia. 9,600 3.74 54 55 Sta. Maria de la Pa.. 2/400 10.00 565 ee oO eS era) ae ..++| 250,000 De Os i weekend seh uanwaueeaed vadeate ; Phat 
Carmen, aviada...... 1,100...... 250 300 Santa Fe...... 2,400 ...... 20 OP NERO. <neccuxsaxsosturvsuvessss EMDOs. spesss<e 000000 | 25 |.........-.. bins evan eal geceraas Pinn 
Ca. Real del Monte... 2,554... | 450 550 San Diegoy Annexas. 2,400 4.00) ) OP LMI ons abso wecnees cose’ . Tintic...........| 150,000 | 1 22% | 1.16 | 4,700 Port 
El Encino, aviador.. 1,120... 40........ Zacatecas : Mammoth, ... 2.2.0... .-205 scccesssee+-/(THMMC ...........| 400,000 | 25 i. 19hs 1.14 | 2,950 Suns 
Guadalupe Fresnillo Candelaria y Pinos .. 270 OO TREAD MDA. « | «> snoncewarcessavsoescesescres TEED icssccesse.1 MRED | | 286 2234 .2014 | 41,000 Vind 
y Annexas. ns 1,000 ...... 220 300 San Carlos y Annexas . 270 ne aE cia usl neunnaddesiuaneaewen Park City........ 150,000 | 100 | 8.00 | 8.00 300 Wor 
La Blanca, aviada.... 1,536 ...... 500 510 Sta. Maria de Gaud. Se00 10.00 345 ee ns ccs spuuuasaven Mercur.......... 1,000,000 5 | 28 23 6,100 
La Blanco, aviada.... Dei kk 269 200 Miscellaneous : IO. ocak ones oduns een ees se00ns Su as ‘ 150,000 20 obese si ehss aaa eeanese > aneee = 
Maravillas y An., avi- Bartolome de Medina 2,000 1.50 50 55 Eset etna on be ad es ae SE foo 500,000 | 1 | _2> . 2034 1,300 
ador. . . 1,680 ..... 300 320 Guadalupe Hacienda 10,000 2.00 2330 ee FR cn ulcccess -secseschanns +06 SRD Sess sc case RD 8S) BON ccceece case Wo soan ae adelaon ce 
Maravillasel Lobo..., 1,000... 200 250 La Luz Hac. (Pa- RMI. cc cccucacsccsucs vescsuastTRMMRG cots Gos ee 300,000 : 35 .B3h6 3.200 
Palma y An., avi- chuca)..............|  3,750)...... 65 WP A MERI 6 sinc susiusoksens on0s0cenn RR ecesas cases 400,000 5 | 05 .05 4,000 a 
ador 1,800 ...... 10......... La Reina (Chihua- Sunshine...............+s-cseeeeee+ eee Mereur..........] 250,000 | 10 | 27 26 2,300 
Sta. Gertrudis y An., : hua). . .s 192)...... I, Rh Ne on oc ice peicscdaw nce but MED cura serene 500,000 5 | 4 20 =| ~—-:20,500 
aviador... ; 9,600 ..... de i0 Naica (Chihuahua)... ls cseve 4,500 5,000 | 1. Sunbe BS ets Cee ee eee SER Sd 150,000 1 25 95 600 — 
Sta. Ge srtrudis. y An., - Natividad (Oaxaca) Uncle Sam. ee 500,000 1 | 32 30 15,400 sig 
aviador 28,800 0.50; 6348 6446 OS ere 1,800 4.00 480 520 | West Mng. Glory (dn euewsehensiasnasiene® REED s paseses'e0 500,000 .10 .02 02 | 4,000 Calif 
Santo Tomas Apostol x National (Oaxaca) CO RES ae): lt 1 | 24 2134 17,450 Can, 
aviador. .- 6,100)...... { 5 7 aviador..... --| 1,800, 4.00 400 OD A RR AMIR iccca5cseecicsonseaeee cou .'Tintic...........| 500,000 1] ws 1.09 7,150 Deer 
San Rafael y An., San Francisco Hac.. 6,000) 2.00 165 BOO I ins sens we dees d'eannes cuaee Bingham........ 500,000 1 09% 08% | 8,800 Ever 
aviada --ze-+| 1,200, 12.00 640 650 “Santa Ana Huantla RMI Coe. ciicevesponcereeon beat Tintic ..... “.} 250,000 | 1 "25 95 100 Gold 
San Rafael y An., Morelos. .........../ 4,000... 50 19 | California...... .. Park City 300,000 | 1 113 1156 4 42,300 Gold 
Z — carte ia yt : = Union Hacienda... - 3,000 “5.00 iSO 196 | Comtury .....-0....-+-seccceceeceee ee eee+- | PAEK Valley. .... ‘150,000 | 1 | 54M tf “246 | 29,100 Knol 
Solodad, aviada. . : ° => Ot 278 tl Kchic eh aeans cakes s6e hes ees Se cee sad wae ds okabetea bus aus - ————__—_—____—. — encom ad VLC 
Sorpressa, aviada. ... 960. 5 00! 180 RNS ARP Ste pe aed eee Be hcuwclecabis dndudab nn haem ane *By our Special Correspondent. Total number of shares sold, 231, 51. Mont 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. LONDON. May 31. 
June 2 June 3. | June 4. ‘June5. | Juneé. | Junev.. Author- 4 Last dividend. Quotations. 7 
a inne = - —_——— -—-—- Sales Name and Country of Company ized ae - --—-- - 
H. L H. L. H. | L. H. L. H. L. ; Capital. | Vatue- Amt. Date Buyers. Sellers. 
10 0948) . | .10 | .09% .10 | .09%4' 10 09% “6,000 £ x. a. &. | o &. SS & & & we & 
1 | .0334 .034%4) .03} 336/ .0336| .03'4 .033¢' .03%4) .033g .0344...... Anaconda, ¢. s., peeeianen.. . 6,000,000 5 0 0 3 @ May, 1902 § isk 9 a Se | 
1 | .02%4 0885 025 0256! bee 246 023g .0234 10,000 | Copiapo, c. , Chile. a 225,00 2 0 0 2 6 | Dee., 1901 a § 0 210 9 
1 ‘ 1 | .20. oe eve 18 en .| 5,000 *De Lamar, g- s., Idaho.. 89,000 100 3 0 May, 1902 1 0 2 3 
Ange IEP 6.65 cecacs 1 | .025¢ as .0: a2 |: 02 .. .. | Enterprise, g., British Col.. aia 200,000 10 0 7 8 12 6 
Battie BGs Dees cccc cece 1; .16 xi li 1%! ; 500 Frontino & Bolivia, &., Colombia...... 140,000 100 30 July, 11 1 0 0 a 
Bett FEB cess cavecce 1 | .03 4 . 08 .03 |. MS no eer Hall Mg. & Sm., c. s., British Col.. 325,000 10 0 1 6 2 6 
i Vcd wa ccw aves 1! .07 at J | 2 4. Je |) ? Aowases Le Roi, g., British Col. ‘ ‘| 1,000,000 5 00 5 0 Nov., 1899 i 2 6 im s 
IGEMOT cceccccssses| 2 | SB OU, .0l | 014g E *Le Roi No. 2, Ses British Col. . 120,000 5 0 0 5 0 May, 1902 3 17 «6 4 32° % 
ut ‘fly Ter. “Slam 1 : |} .18 | ; Me Pia. Montana, g. 8., Montana.. deca stie mee 660,000 100 6 April, 1899 4 0 4 6 
Ce isecitsacses ..| 1 | .0656 05%) 063 06%) 0646 063g 5,000 | Mountain Copper, California. ......... 1,250,000 5 0 0 5 0 | April, 1911; 4 7 6 412 6 
one i cceh Eta ee a A nck 07: .07A).. Ol wccls | Stratton’s Inde a Colorado. ...| 1,100,000 1 0 0 6d | April, 1902 6 6 7 © 
1 4, Gi ak acinsees |) SOR ciessil SUMMED ce xte-6e d 044 | 05 434)... .. St. John del Rev., g., Brazil.. 600,000 10 0 6 | June, 1902 177 +O 18 0 
C C. Beis scceas dans BR | Gapal......) ORal...... 023 02554 |. MN nc Bicaia'a''s Utah Con., g., (High. Boy), Utah. 300,000 10 0 5 0 | Dec., 1901 40 0O 56 0 0 
oer NE sven ae sie : - ‘inkl ’ } 04 Ml on cbeubecs — g., British ol... 200,000 10 0 1 0 | Mar., 1902 2 6 17 6 
SE A awicsiesosa-viacen 4 - 08: . 08: .07 .0656 .06 1,000 Suropean: 
I stan vnead caneinese 1 | .03}4) U8E4| . 0354 03% 0314 | RAMON Bes NNN 6 66:50 ic ops eink as:s.0i0'e 45,000 3 0 0 7 0 | March, 1911; 3 0 0 4 0 0 
Dr. Jack Pot.. ........ iti. 15 E ide 13% .1314'57,700 | Mason & Barry, c., sul., Port’ Pare 185,145 | 100 (/13 0 May, 1902}; 3 7 6 32 6 
Rikton, OOM....< 00056. | 1| .63%4 65 654, 65 63'4' .6214 19,700 | *Rio Tinto, c., Spain.. en é+.000) an 000 5 0 0 37 6 May, 1902| 45 :2 6 4 17 6 
fo”. 1 | .52% .53%6| 5d 5344 “3B. | 154 (22.600 | *Rio Tinto, pref., Spain. Ditnutecescedwn 1,625,000 5 00 2 6 | May, 1902 5 17 6 Ss 2.4 
pene Rawlings x ; ‘Oana = 05 04% 0446! .0444'15,000 | a ¢., Spain... Sapstesagssennei 1,250,000 200; 0 | May, 1902; 417 6 & 2 6 
ae | 084 ; é 08 06 8,000 | ustralia and New Zealan | 
Gold a Con : | oe .054¢ .055 05% .0554; .054% 42,650 | fusce. a. WF Kestral... .--| 500,000; 10 0 1 6 sm » 1900; 1 3 9 1 6 3 
Gt ONE oso aieecccans | 6334) 6244) . 6 62 .634%| .62 | 1,000 | Br’ken Hi "p., 8., N. S. Wales....... 384,000 8 0 1 0 | Nov 1901} 112 0O 113 0 
Gold Fleece........... | 1| .3 awa ofthe 25 er) 17 2,100 | Great Bo’d’r Pr’p., W. Australia.......| 175,000 20 6 | June, 192) 1 6 1 0 0 
Gold Knob............ 1| .Gt34) .o: | .02 |...... No 2oce  aweaeeocs wlacaca ECs ent ea aici Hannan’s Brownhill, g., W. Australia.., 155,000 | 1 0 0 5 0 | Aug., 1901; 2 7 6 210 0 
ONE BOF Oh. 65.00 caxeses Lt Bissccecl AE } scace 02% .0256]...... 6254) .0246| .02 024g 4,000 | Ivanhoe Gold Corp. W. Australia..... 1,000,000 5 0 0 3 0 | Jan., 19022; 7 0 O 73 8@ 
RMR ci k'a'g Wiaiseen gieda’e By OEE Uocievis oll WOME. a xesied 0 We ccs: I ny n| He | wiemeshoaden's Kalgurlie, g.,W. Australia.............. 120,000 | 10 0 rts. | Oct., 188, 3 1 3 3.3 «#9 
TAR ERG ocsisssesecece Ripe caspic Sanalcwe esse ence LP News I Ae Cy ani Cees bet | Lake View Cons., g., W. Australia... ..| 250,000; 100 | 5 0 | Oct, 191) 3 0 0 3 2 6 
SIS k<'shs0n0a%ys P bass neath owas iacerntleaokekt Sones cmaias .0344| .02%4| .034%% .0234 ..... Mt. Lyell M. & R. I., c., Tasmania...... 725,000 | 3 0 0 1 6 | April, 1902; 213 6 3 0 0 
PRM an 56:4: Kveei0- 0050 |} 1 | .2946) .2944) .30>2! .295¢) .303 | 2044) .29 28% | .2844) .2954) .2844 28,600 | Mt. Morgan, g., Queensland Serre 1,000,000 | 10 0 3 May, 1902; 3 8 9 3h 3 
_ a. ie 15) .14). eke al OM ee ee leanne We bee | 2.500 ae , New PUOMMMEME Soon sodas «ccnws 320,000 10 0 26 | Mar., 1002; 5 1 O 5 17 6 
Last Dollar. at 3) cones ah a es : Sg elaine .49 Mea Me tect ndian: ] | 
Lexim@t0Rc...ccccccess | 1 | .0534 .063¢) .0536 .05%6| .05 .0534|......| .0534) 0544) .055¢ .053¢ 10,500 | *Champion Reef, g., Colar Fields...... 220,000 10 0 3 6 | May, 19022; 5 ll 3 5 13 9 
TAHIO NOU scsscieccee ss PS Oe | ae | | ee) 0344} .0244) 0214!...... "0246|....../-..... | Mysore Gold, Colar Fields.............. 250,000 | 10 0 | 5 0 | Mar, 1902/ 6 16 3 6 18 9 
TAO PUG... cc cece | 1 oe .0438 a6 04 J -0444| 0. -U44e| .0444| .0454 . {24,000 | ee i ae Bs accnwen a = 0 : 3 oo ‘ = | 1 17 : 3080 
PMN oo ir5 s6sxgies Xs Cae Ve cbcas Ml Vedi ; SO Voces HOE haces MEO aeudaleonans | Ooregum, g., Colar Fields.............. A 0 9 | May, 92; 2 2 6 2 5 0 
i Ashens diewwuiedsss © iceuacatscsancbeagas senna nea aak ee ee te a pref., g., Colar Fields....... 240,000 10 0 1 9 | May, 1902 21% 3 218 9 
BOONE. vi cnnsccccses! 1| .03 i : See 02: eS of See SN oc3 tes tceiiekuaesiaacees | rican: 
Mol, GIBSOR... .0s00000 2) a) ae 1 1446) .15 |......| .22 2044 “S99 eee 16 | .14 (15,000 | British S. Africa, chartered S. Africa.. 5,000,000, 1 0 0 rts. May, 1899 4 1 3 42 6 
Mora’g pie SRE : | + = 0396 02: 0256 -0246| .0256! 024. 0234! .024¢) .025¢) .0236)...... a Copper, 8s. yee ce dasieareaiieted pope : : 2 : : ae. a | : » : 3 5 ° 
MONI Sc 4:45. <004.60%00 02 et | Siacces 0244) .015¢| .02 0149! .02 014%; .02 | .0 8,000 | Cape Copper, pref., S. Africa........... 50, 2 an., 902) 3.15 
Nellie, = ae 1/| .02 0146| .02 Ole “3g 0334) .02 Ole 0246 aise .02 “OLE | 000 | City and Sub’n ew). g., Transvaal... 1,360,000 4 0 0 3 0 | Aug. 1899; 7 WwW 0 7 122 6 
Bema | tg) ge | 8 me |e A | Oe a ee | Tera eee eg eer tapatiany|aees | $8 8 |e EL BS BS 
__ | ee a Me isons -Oi}s).... «| 02 meals wen weba kaa. ake caine mecakredem tian ” p 975, BD D fe ccccccalescccceneecence £ : ‘ § 
PADDOONB isos :socccescss 1 | .0156) .015¢; .02 |...... ,. | MR Bo Be .0246. .... 19,000 | De Beers Con., def... os a ET, SP be cc cecua landaccenenagneae 233 2 6 23 5 O 
Pana | BY Sa) Seal ae HM) Oak ma i ig ia a i ee | Soe mesa | amo 283 (8 8 [dee oe 2 8 8 SH 
ae Tl) ee ae ed 24) 02" oe” ion _— sen e an -vc+++] eee | Henry Nourse, g. Transvaal...........| 125000| 100110 0 |June, 190| 917 6 10 8 6 
a” ee «| 141.80 {1.75 [1.75 [1.00 [1.79 [1.7% (1.80 |1.7536!1.80 |1.73 (1.80 '1.755¢) ‘yoo | ae 7 ge ge intaecces Moor : : 0 6 0 eee = = z . 27 a : 
PUEROO BI. seccccccccs 1 | .0258 .024%! .0244| .0244, .0234) .02 "i 027% 02 F Joh’n’b’g Con. Invet., 8. Africa..*..... 2,750, 0 2 0 | Nov., zz 4 0 
PEDO ss 5 550ciensciees S| OeM...... MEN. . as “Ol aes Jubilee, g., Transvaal.................. 50,000, 1 0 0 5 0 | duly, 1899; 7 2 & 4-3 © 
ID o'n0 0secwsaecen 1) .04 0346 .0334) .03 Se Néwzaies 08 ~ Langlaagte Est., g., Transvaal... ....... 470,000; 1 0 0 3 0 Aug., 1899 43 9 416 3 
Pythias. . 1 | .02 Ole .02 O134) .02 | ..... 2 ; i May Con., g., Transvaal................ 290,000 10 0 3.0 | Dec., 1901 § 1 3 5 3 9 
Rob. Burns... oo) A] ORAS cc. -| ORE. see, Do xurae% eee it Meyer & Charlton, g., Transvaal....... 100,000 10 0 3 0 | Jan., 1902} 6 5 0O 6 7 6 
Rose Maud............ 1 | 0236, .02 | .0234 .02 -023¢) .02 244) .0: ee Namaqua, c., Cape Colony............. 200,000 2 0 0 3 0 | Feb., 1902 3 5 0 3.10 (0 
OD soe askesdu 1 0334) .034 .05 .03 ee te Shi41..... | .08 Oo Primrose (New), Sf Transvaal Pariaarene 300,000 10 0 6 0 | June, 1899 447 6 5 0 0 
cama) 1 | Om | eee Aa] | lS | Eee Scene ome 3 BS ame kr es Hat 3 
RENO nacescccyasl B leawecetinenas 23 a > | ahd 2 2 Olt 1,000 oO ee i ee 2,750, § ‘ eC., § } § $ 
ae iD tideaayeanseaetaases F ve ne oie se dvane : Cea eiawass ie pews — mn ; — —_ Sheba, g., Frcanaveal De icievaatactowvet 1,100,000 10 0 5 0 | Feb., 1902 1 i 0 ef 
Vindicator ............ 1 9340!) .90 93 90 .9344! .90 9346] .90 9346 .90 9346 90 sto | Wolhuter, g., Tramsvaal................ 860,000 | 4 0 0 2 0 | Jan., 1899 6 VU 6 a 
WW esc ckueceasanes L | SOM) GOR ccs sckeccses 06 | 05) | .06 | Ge | NO | CNR CRE oiewecea, \sacccssecsaacess -sdnwanes aseeiet eet scene afracs Leste: Seat, oe ee Pana Pe San ge Nee ; 
wea iaiahsounss sa abe oalamen Set Paledatial cotaatisis toca seioe cae as 
BIN sees escent deere ef Seca oar pa e.—Copper. d.—Diamonds. g.—Gold. 1.--Lead. s.—Silver. *Ex-dividend. 
PERE, kAWSaa tee shaS naesGnl AAS deh war eale eee Cs minaesl Whenwanienesastsesicestaices Kin ewaas 
RL ‘Hnuscuesignk iatinncdustintentetueicers “obiacian oavota Maia iaawal Jasnaeinasnaniogs walbasiacbes crite PARIS. May 22. 
PO MEN «Se sateueravesanasanesaeclens | aneoghicssnalaaeaiels sealer 
] sedi Ashlie icici 
) s . | Capital Par | Latest Prices. 
. oh eer Leek ety Adc een Sate se ee So Pipa eee wae ke is Name of Company. Country. Product. Stock. value. | divs. Gpening | Closing- 
ibkarS dela na Mi WR ahaa : Ew EE aes Francs. | Fr. | Fr. | Fr. | Fr. 
Total sales 380,050 shares, Pit - Acieries de Creusot.. ...|France........ Steel mfrs.....| 27,000,000 2,000 | 85.00 | 1,760.00 | 1,778.00 
* Firming .. ...2<] oT eectameatne oe heel 3,000,000 500 =| 200.00 2 500,00 2,510.00 
; . ‘ Huta-Bank...... Russia.........'Iron and Steel]............ 500 |........ 3, boy 00 | 3,095.00 
Colorado Springs (By Telegraph.) ansin flare. — “ a 8 5355-00 
ere i Lower Cal. 6 ME c avckcceleas 500 | 176.00 
, . . j 8 J ae ee reas a) Russia.. . Coal and Iron. icmas ae 500 SE 
0 Name of par) June 5. June ©. June7. ; June 9 June 10, | June 11, CUMMEIS MOR, «soe ccesacecces S. Africa...... Gold.. 3,375,000 25 3.75 ‘i 
‘ me ze Courrieres. .................. Franee.. ..... Coal. wer 600,000 = 300 90.00 2. 380. 00 2,385.00 
) Company. vali go; b. | & L. | H. L. | H. L H. E.. | Be L. Dombrowa.. ee alecchiccceanst aaa |) See "470.00 960.00 
0 ; Sor Dourges.. ... . France........ agp ee 12,000,000, 500 | 1,000 | 24,700.00 | 24,700.00 
Ac eucsaisessasosekenes $1.10 | .09% -09%4 0983 <. 20 09 Dynamite Ce ontrale.......... .  eRRORTOR..... 1... ccccccens 500 | 19.00 664.00 | 580.00 
; RRND 5 sas sho aves ee cen aices's 1 | .033¢' .03'4 -03%4 | ‘ .033¢, .63'4 Escombrera-Bleyberg....... Spain. .. Lead M ctesccuceee| See) Ge 800.90 754.00 
\) American Con ..........--- 1 | .023g! .0244 02% .0244 .02 WORE BIBS, 6 555.6 cso veces Brit. Col’mb..'Gold........... j 250,000 Se Sr aeenes 6.50 6.50 
. RMON R ss ccccecsesesas ose 1; .18° 17 | POO 50555 so5ce 5c eae Bolivia. ....... Silver. 40,000,000 125 101.00 107.50 
- MN 6 o:din0s Gay oveua tance Bis 14 a2 pe ee eee CU and Le ad. 16,300,000 500 340.00 345.00 
- Butterfly Ter. Ris AB | AB PN, a5 5 e oinno-< c'osc0 ane, MEN ened wraes Me cixeessses 12,500,000, 500 | 330.00 320.00 
- Columbia V. 1|. '07!4| [06 | Metaux, Cle. Fran. de.!.))! France........ Metal dealers.. | 25,000,000 500 475.00 471.00 
Cripple Creek Con.. Perea Wy Ge -07 | .06% | Mokta-el-Hadid.............'Algeria........|Iron. 18,312,500 500 860.00 $80.00 
Ae NEE BADR wins kcndeneieteee oT. .1334| .134 | Napthe Baku................ Russia.........|Pe troleum . Sede aie he radon 442.50 447.50 
El Paso....... 1} .é 54%) .54 Napthe Nobel................ Sao Wa clase Wee | sate anced atapcatsmgumrste e dccaaes 540.00 | 540.00 
Elkton, Con.. Sesseeaseeal: el ae .6334| .62 “s OP UMM esice th. 24 axtemen = awaalcdcaa vanities |e pcnc.cere le derce cca meat nan 
Fanny Rawlings............. 1; .¢ .05 0444 | Nickel.................eee00+!Ne Caled’nia..|Nickel........] 10,000,000 i 485.00 475.00 
MME ogi cp k6 0 6-490000'0:0 Elis 03 07 Penarroya.. ae WOME ONG ag cevebs vac. cateans 1,037.00 | 1,049.00 
Gold Dollar Cons. ........... 1) .05 0544) .05 Rebecca. .... ...(Colo’do, U. 8../Gold.. .... se. 5,000,000 2.00 1.50 
0 Gold Sov’n 1) .0: .0234| .0246 | Salines de I’Est.. .|France........ PRRs he ds dk coe cuacens 283.00 | 273.00 
Golden Cycle 1) .6 61 60 Salines du Midi.. | JEe 448 deaktelanedaeaeens 910.00 909.50 
; Golden Fleece oe aa 19 Vielle Montagne.. Pe ceececaes 9,000,000 545.00 555.00 
0) ROME. sso sews | .08 .06 
: EMERG GC ceh uns sAeeaNhivnes ti oe .2634| .26 
M) ME igs ki wawcnavesastres as Bis 12 10 
0 IR, ins adiee <kaed teeseee Bis 04 .03 
. BME TROND an snness coset «ses. 1| .« 60) 40 TORONTO, ONT. 
7 En sce sees eienaes ets 0544) .053¢ 
Ni Mollie _ _ ea Mtn 13 | 12» \ _ - 
mn ieee aaaseians : la «Bs “ts Mignnies June 3. June 4. June 5, June 6, June 7. June 9. 
° Pharmacist........ analy toate | 108g 034 Company. 7 Sales 
“a Pinnacle .. a 0876) 106% | oon Wihin Bi blini nf hinpignvn | Bhi sb 
50 Portland. . 1 1.3 . 7544 |1.86 85 15 . ze 
= Sunset Eclips 1 | 0346) .0344| .0% .03¥4| 0234 | _ Ontario : 
OK Vindicator, ten. 1 | .93he) 0 | .98 95 90 has -n0 cco edeens ads 1 
00 Vor 1/| .06 | .05 | 0634) .05 British Columbia : 
00 a : ——————— — ; - ———_—_—— nee a ——— = - Cariboo McK.. ea 1) .23 > Alf 
os | Center Star.. 1) .& . a 
00) | ev secs cvcenas “1. é .06 
MONTREAL, CANADA. June 9. Lone Pine. ........+++. i}. -07%) . 
00 Ps sccveceee eee 1 .06 . 06 + 
00 = > BNE EMO .6 010 63.06:00:05% 1} .26 “ua j of 
00 Name of Nome of par North Star... 1} .: J a | 2 
00 Company. Company. val H. L. (Sales! Payne........ HS aa 2a 4 
i) ee oe ae ee |  . .. 1}. ; ; . 83 75 
100 Sal MRNNSs sieccwesese 50s Montreal-London ...... $0.24 .02 aan. a. We. 0% 08 z 08 
10) Ce sp ataieeigaissies Noble Five... Paxeantecwast! ae Virtue. . 1 118 w]e | 12 | | 
150 — old eer NOVO ssesscesicsasess| O War Eagle Cons.. a | oe 1 oe | Se fF le be 
150 eer Trail Con a aad White Beav........... 1) .0:348/ .03 €39¢| .03 0314! .03 
x00 Evening Star . Payne. veel 1 Winnipeg.............. 1/ .05 | :04 | 05 | G4 | .95 | 10334 
100 Golden Star.. Rambler-Cariboo.. ae 1 aan Wonderful............ 1} .ODs¢!...... 034 « | -OMBG]......] .CG0G}...---| .<GRG}..... 
20K) Roch Een DOV. . 560565: Republic COM 2.202008 1 é Develop. Co........... 
a fab rc ll ewes! ee | Se ee 
Montreal, G. F......... We Mir seseccccasncs 1 414 1,000 Total sales. 36,000 shares. tEx-dividend. 
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Abrasives— Cust. Meas. Price. Barium - Cust. Meas. _—_—Price| Cust. Meas. _Pric+ Paints and Colors— Cust. Meas. oe 
Carborundum, f.0.b. Niagara Oxide, Am. hyd. eryst....... Ib. $0.0234 | a f.0.b. Provi- sail Metallic, brown..........+s.. sh. ton $ _ ) 
Falls, Powd.. F. FF. FFF.. Ib. $0.08 ; = ae < 02 ence, R. I.. lump........ sh. ton 38. RO... cccccc-covscccccccccce : 5.0) 
> So i mea ean ee ee Pulverized............000008 “ 30.00| Ocher, Am. common........++ “  9.25@10.0) 
Corundum, N. C..........-.-- “ 07@.10 Barytes— z German, som. pulv...........+ Ib. .0154@.0146 cha su xannvuseuseeaann *  21.25@25.00 
Ohniter Mees......<.<-.-... os 0414@.05 Am. Crude, No. 1..........0++- on. ton 9.00 Best pulverized............. “ .0146@.02 Dutch, washed...........06: Ib. .0434 
Barry’s Bay, Ont............ OTK @.09%, RRR TOR. B»oxnesennere = 8.00) Ceylon, common puly........- “ 0234@.08%| French, washed...........-+ “01K @.01% 
Ceol Gied. £o.b. Pitts Crude, NO. 3.......+++++++ z 7.15 Best pulverized............. * .04@.08| Orange mineral, AM........-- “ 734@.08 
burg o 05% | GOMER, HERG ~~ 2020402000002 ed Italian, pulv.............060 We a 0144 Foreign, as to make......... “084 @.1144 
Reh iukinhbepebieses 053 5 ee ae 7. o is : 
Emery. Turkish flour, in kegs. “ 03% eve “| Gypsum—Ground............. sh.ton &.00@8.50! Paris green, pure, bulk......-- ; ws 
Grains, in kegs........... - 05@.054 | Bauxite—Ga. or Ala. mines: SEES . 7.00| Red lead, American........-.. * —- 05}4@.06 
Naxos flour, in kegs......... . 0314 | PED: iss scnascesneee lg. ton 5.50 he Ig. ton 4.00 PR cis cannes dsunsnsssses 0856@.08 
Grains, in kegs........... - 05@.054%| Second grade..........-.+++- . 4.75) English and French........... “  14.00@16.00| Turpentine, spirits 48 
@.043 
Chester flour, in kegs....... * 0334 | Bismuth—Subnitrate.......... Ib. 1.40) snfustorial Earth—Ground. White lead, Am., dry satiaane 
Grains, in kegs........... » .05@.05%| Subcarbonate................05 » 1.65 “ ‘ Amer‘can, in oil -0974@.9974 
° | American, best............+++ 20.00 in oil 0714@.0914, 
Peekskill, f.0.b. Easton, Pa., Bi _up» + 03 = ss Foreign, in 0 . ) U9! 
ee — ns ccc scoccs -0844|  French............00- sak eunees 37.50 * — 0434@.04 
flour. in kegs............ ON Ee ce can . .05| German............- ow 40.00 Zinc, white, Am., ex dry.....- ti ji % 
Grains, in kegs........... - 0246 | ne ere Se : American, red seal.......... : 061% 
Crude, ex-ship N. Y.: Ab- PER b sussnebuabeseenne r .0234@.0244 | odime—Crude........ ........ 100 Ibs 2.45 Cine OUND... xacenseness se 07 
bott (Turkey)........... tn Spe "emerson “  074@97S) tron—Muriate..............++- Ib. 05| Foreign, red seal, dry....... *  ,0534@.08%4 
Kuluk (Turkey) .......... - ono 40) Nitrate, com’l............0004 “ 014| Green seal, dry.......... .  06%@.08%9 
- % os » | Cadmium —Metallic .......... = 1.40 T “ of 
Naxos (Greek) h. SP canes .26.00 | 100 Ibs 2 ona? 50 BUD ec cdccvencecescssseenes é Potash— 
Garnet, as per quality......... sh. ton 25.00@35.00 | PEE neneH Erevnen seinen sve > eee Oxide, pure copperas col...... i -05@.10} Caustic, ordinary............++ * 04744@.05 
Pumice Stone, Am. powd...... Ib. .013@.02 Calelum—aAcetate, gray...... 1.30 Purple-broWN........++++++: o FB) Bart GOI. s.-s0csser0ee0e. “ 06% 
Italian, powdered........... “ 016 | . aa... * -90 WOME MON os schnssuensesn ae -01@.01}4 | potassium— 
Lump, per quality..... ..... “ .04@.40| Carbide, ton lots f.0.b. Niagara PDs ks vevensosiecacs pecans - -01@03 Bicarbonate cryst.........+.+. “ 08% 
Rottenstone. ground.......... *  024@.04%| Falls, N. Y.. or Jersey City, _. | Kaolin—(See Clay. China.) Powdered Cr gral.......:... “ ‘4 
Lump. per quality......... re 06@.20) Ms Tavosenesevensnsenesese *. oe ape Kryolith—(See Cryolite.) Bichromate, AM.............. **  08144@.0844 
Rouge, per quality............ - SR ss s0enoessvees - o es Lead—Acetate, white.......... : -0734@.08 Nn cc kan sya toe ss ss -0814@.09 
Steel Emery. f.0.b. Pittsburg...“ ct CRIEIOD, ois ctnnvscscdienccures sh. ton, 9.00@10.0( feos FANSRSERbOKSShEONE . ae Carbonate, hydrated.......... “  034@.08% 
Acids— | Cement— PrN are nesabehsokenese a WE) Calcimed......++2+e+s0eeee0s " ,0844@.08%4 
Boracic, crystals.............. ~ .10%@.11| Portland, Am., 400 Ibs........ bbl. 1.70@1.90 Pere veer beeteseeneess 08/4 CHTOMALC. 2.0 .ccccccccscsccecs - 35 
Powdered bee beenscsereeuseen - 114%@.11% | POPCIAR..... .ccccccccccccccses 1.65@2.25| Lime-Com.. abt. 250 Ibs...... bbl. 80} Cyanide (98@99S).........++4. oo or 
Carbonic, liquid gas........... .1244| “‘Rosendale,” 300 Ibs......... 3 .75| Fimishing...........eeseeeeeeee - ero lg. ton 9.05 
Chromic, crude............... .20| Slag cement, imported........ si 1.65| Magnesite—Greece. Manure salt, 20%.......+0+se00+ 100 Ibs. -66 
Hydrofiuoric, 36% ............. & 03| Ceresine— SNARE ixsvasuersedsenceed Ig. ton 6.50@7.00 Double Manure salt, 48@53%. * 1.12 
Dede eiiak eaisidencchncsei “ .05| Orange and Yellow............ Ib. 1g] Calcined...........0.se0seeeee sh. ton 14.00@15.00| Muriate, 80@85%.. ........++- “ 1.83 
a ara us lt} White... “ 13% BBTBORS o sinon ce scccsnncerccesses M 170.00 QBS...c000 secee socesceecees oe 1.86 
menene . L) White. ...s sees eeeeeeeeeeeees j ia toon ts a aE iets 094@.10 
Sulphurous, liquid anhy....... 05 ” 5 Am. Bricks, f.o.b. Pittsburg... 175.00} Permanganate......... Tb. 4@ 
Chalk—Lump, bulk pecbebenee ee sh. ‘ton 2.50 Magnesium— Prussiate. yellow............+. “  1356@ 14 
Aleohol—Grain............... gal. | (ibs <nseartplbateciineleieaeementaeee tbe Ib, -0834@.06|  Carnonate, light, fine pd...... Ib. Gale See “ 36 
Refined wood, 95@97% ........ ¥ .60@.65 | Chlorine—Liquid............. = PL MERINO Fd6 vowsnaicnarecavases ” .07@.03| Sulphate, 90%.............00005 100 Ibs. 2.11 
PON ccccccnces: ~ cdbe> * 1.20@1.50) Water ......sseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee re 10} Chloride, com’l................ w .0134 UR besitos cou eres soa) sence 2.14 
Alum-—Lump.................- 100 Ibs 1.75 Chrome Ore— | PE se ncinvassvenssussseess * Be) WANNOUIIL  cnwicnnxenesssecacsoows unit 35% 
TS AEE eee “ 1.80 (50% ch.) ex-ship N. Y.........]g. ton 24.75 | DS cinssoskcsbcnsbhuhavous ye 60 Quartz—(See Silica). 
OE ae ' 3.0); Sand. f.o.b. Baltimore........ * 33.00; Sulphate........+.+esseeeeeees 100 Ibs. .75@.95| Salt—n. Y. com. fine.......... sh. ton 2.00 
CRONE, GON... 65055060855: 2.75@3.00| Bricks. f.o.b. Pittsburg......... M 175.00| Manganese—Powdered, N. Y. agricultural............+ * 1.50 
on Clay, China—Aam. com., ex- W@i5% binoxide.......... Ib. .0174@.0114| gaitpetre—Crude...........-. 100 Ibs. 3.45@3.50 
a RIN: Nowcominccxes cick Ig. ton 8,00, crude, pow’d. kn Ree “  4.25@4.6216 
3 5 - “dock N.Y “ 75@85% binoxide........... “* J ®.02%4 , 
Nitrate... cesta eeeecae nes eeeey Ib. 1.50 Am. best, ex-dock, N. Y....... 7 9.00 i in a Penman . — ’4 | siliea—Best foreign........... lg. ton 10.00@11.00 
Oxide, com’], common........ -064%| English, common............. 12.00 85@90% binoxide.......... -0244@.03%4 = i a. 
; s * on a “ , - Ground quartz, ord........... sh. ton 6.00@8.00 
Meche hbupscickecvarerssine 20 RG TONE esis sesnencsencs s 17.00 9@95% binoxide.......... 0314G.05%| Bost *  12.00@13.00 
PP Gils cekkkebbahabedeune og 80; Fire Clay, ordinary........... sh. ton BOE ENO ios iscanssncsaeeawese - .16@ 20) Meee ye eS eae + 2 en ) 
r ; . ; : : _ Ce IE ois: 45 5iscesesses 2.50@4.0( 
IO oon kcccciwcdcocvesd 100 Ibs. 2.60 DR aexekodceskbeuksxseueses é BOT “MND iankunsane<csenaneses 04 Giese . 275 
Sulphate, pure................ I MIN con cisxsessnnscessnes “ 5.00} Ore, 50%, Foreign ..........++5 unit =» 200.21 | suver chioride.............. os ‘6 
PN Rexcksuksteusicasesccnis e 1.15@1.25 Coal Tar Pitch............. gal. 08 a ae ee ” A RM css ssocdonasuwnees’ or 35 
= . Gebnit—Carbouste............ Ib 1.75) ar’ ©—Fiour.... Boahekeeeeunl sh.ton 6.00@7.00 US i ark oe 85.@1.10 
mmonia— Nitrate “ 1.50 Mercury-Bichloride.......... Tb. AT i 
SE Lccncnnieikeeanwae ee lb. Wee og ee “ 9 > an| Miea—N. Y gr’nd, coarse...... si C3@.04 | sod — > Ib 0614 
Qo a ‘ RSI i cccchccwins ones 2.26@2.30 = P , oe ? not Bichromate ten eaeeneeaeeeeeeees b. AAs 4 
18°. - eevee sees ee eeeeeeeeens UB% Gray “ 2 28@2.40 Fine..... SSekawedcpeahbeveses 4 -04@.05| Chlorate, COM’].........++ee0e. 077@.0F 4 
ESGceehbcbbipbexdsdhabesis of .0334 meer ree ee eee te sii sheets. N. C.. 2x4i “ | Hyposulphite, AM.........+++- 100 Ibs. 1.60@1.65 
4 ¥ “ .| Sheets, N. C.. 2x4 in 30 - 
96° 05% Smalt, blue ordinary........ a 4 “yy! GCPMAN. «esses eeee see eeesees . 1.70@1.90 
ee ee ee ae Tee P i scceneneietadscesewscne 20 ere eT OMT Ere ree ere ° REED oak cknsessscccnceeess Sa 45 
s « or Dick ctnknandssacecesab ous - RT PID, occ cesces. cevscvesees = .0234 
Ammonium— cscs avesbeuesseed 100 Ibs. 30@.35 ie fe ete MB exsennissssscmsssecen : .104%@. 11 
Carbonate, lump.............. Or Copper—Carbonate eheS Esk ee ib. 18@ 2 Reet ie - 3.00| Pay mes saniovssnsavnens 2 
Powdered.........+++.2++++- ? 09 Chloride Rees eee eer ee ““?| Mineral Wool— | RoIphiate, OOM. ......6.000005 100 Ib. 8216 
Muriate, erain............200- * .055%| Nitrate, crystals.....-...+++++. -35/ Slag, ordinary.............0+ sh. ton 19.00) Sulphide........+see+ seeeeeee Ib. 01% 
MERE Suerirrecpec estes 84, Oxide, com’l.........2.+...48. * 19 UNE cab scecicuesxctecuss ie 25,00| _ Sulphite crystals........+.++.. 024 
Nitrate, white, pure (99%)..... OUI os aces sosssccconccboss “ 06%| Rock, ordinary.............. ;. oe 32.00 | — ROM. ose ee eee e enone 1C0 Ibs. < 
Phosphate, com’l.............. oe 09 Maphestves EUMIDON sive ws dads sancice xcs se 40.00 Flowers, sublimed.........- “ 2°15 
PUMC.......2sscecceseeesees 12 ee is 9 ax | Nlekel—Oxide, No. 1.......... Ib. 1.00| Tale—N. C., Ist grade.......... sh. ton 13.75 
rood — : seeeseueste 25 Ib. keg oa a - os N. Y.. Fibrous, best....-...... a : 10.20 
Antimony-Giass ............ “ 30@.40 asting powder, B........... * 40) Mae ee ere nu orm oq| FYemch, best........ssseeeeees ) Ibs. 25 
Needle, lump................+. “ 05%@.06| “ Rackarock,” A.............. Ib. | —_ SUNN AP.... 220-0000 sonore 20@.21| Italian, best...............0.. 1.62% 
Powdered, ordinary......... “  0534@ mM “ Rackarock,” B....sssssceeee “ .18| @ils—Black, reduced 29 gr.: Tar— Regular FeneeG Asean ane vee DDI. ed 
Judson R.R. powder.......... “ 10| - 25@30, cold test............4. Sek; AAA G) Fe SRR +2 +0020 50 42% 1. “a 
Oxide, com’! white, 954 ...... 09%| Dynamite (20% nitro-giycer- | AIRE sccicavsinsncns > SR ieee oes “5 
Com’! white, 99%..........2 = 12 RDB)... cccbwsneseuecesnocasse - 13) Reka ckateenueeceieeduenan - -1134@.1234 Uranium—oxide ............. “ 2.25@3.00 
CED ONT vik ivcddcinseesce ses 07 (30% nitro-glycerine)......... 14) SUMMET...... 0. eee eee eee “* 0974@.0954 | gine —Metallic, ch. pure........ “ 07@.09% 
Sulpkuret com’l.............. - 16 (40% nitro-glycerine ........ - .15| Cylinder, dark steam ref...... **  .0834@.1034| Carbonate, ppt. ..........eeeee a .09 
— — (50% nitro-glycerine)......... pe 16% | DOT BIMOD ose nccsesavass “ 114@.1534| Chloride solution, com’l.. ~ 02% 
Arsenic- White............... a @ : S wa RS a @.045 
— nite oe t4| (608 nitro-giycerine)........ “ 18| ‘Light filtered..............0. * Se) wae SO one ote 
eae eee mae | (15% nitro-glycerine)........ 21} Extra cold test.............. ‘*  .2134@.2634| Sulphate .......ssseeceerserees “*  OG@.02% 
Asphaltum— | Glycerine for nitro (32 2-10° Gasoline, 86°@90°............. “ 14@.19 ee 
eR Nia sf = 9 raS| etal 32.00 ES eee .12%@.13| Naphtha, crude, 68°@72°...... bbl. 9.05 THE RARE EARTHS. 
NS clavisesbsashensesicnenk Ib. .0144@.0314| Feldspar—Ground ........... sh. ton 8,009.00) — eee aeeiiatae - 7 Cust. Meas. Prive 
Egyptian, crude...........+... “  ,054@.06| Flint Pebbles—Danish, Best..lg. ton 14.75 oe oss 056 sf eee Boron—Nitrate................ Ib. $1.50 
Trinidad, refined.............. sh. ton 35.00] French, Best............s.e000+ . 11.75 ere PreeeeReeshsnohenses : 67! Caleium — Tungstate (Schee- ; 
San Valentino (Italian)........ ig. ton 16.00 | py Calcutta, raW...-.  -.++++.. 85 SEDs Copsuedvasasesxescscans 40 
Seyssel (French), mastic....... sh. ton a oo Ozokerite..................... Ib. -1144| Cerium —Nitrate.............. e 10.00 
Gilsonite, Utah, ordinary...... Ib. ; am. MD CE GERD.» onnie om $14.40 Paints and Colors— Didymium-—Nitrate.......... e 35.00 
OO ” 0334 | ie eceraeeseks 13.90) Chrome green, common....... . .05| Erbium —Nitrate.............. - 40.00 
ree en ae ae. zi ee PULTE. .-++++0esererreeeroees ei .16| Glucinum—Nitrate........... “ 20.00 
garium— BA GMAD.....--+--+00+000- 12.40/ Yellow, common............ . .10% | Lanthanum-—Nitrate......... “ 30.00 
Carb. Lump, 80@90¢.........sh. ton 25.00@27.50 aeons. ist grade........... = 17.90 BeSt..- +005 eeeee eee eeeees 25| Lithium —Nitrate.............. 02. 60 
OIE ............4. *  26.00@29.00 Pemeres ter enstethaniess i 16.50/  Lampblack, com’l............. , 044 | Strontium —Nitrate........... Ib. 067607 
Powdered, 80@90%........... Ib.  .0134@.02| Forelen, lump................. i 8.00@ 12.00 RN Scie psaiancscectuen “ .07| Thorium—Nitrate 49@50%..... 4.50 
Chloride. com’l..............-. 100 Ibs. 1.67%4@1.76 GTOUNG.....--++++++0eeeerees 11.50@14.00) Litharge, Am. powd.......... “ — 0434@.054 | Uranium-—Nitrate............ oz. 25 
Chem. pure cryst............... Ib. 05| Fuller’s Earth—Lump....... 100 Ibs. 15 English flake.........+s++.6. * ,0834@.08% | Vttrium-—Nitrate.............. Ib. 40.0) 
Nitrate, powdered. ........ ; ” 0514 | PIIIE . 6 cccccs a ceccccsccses ‘ .85 ET Tee - 0744@.08 | Zirconium-— Nitrate.......... ™ Suu 





NOTE.—These quotations are for wholesale lots in New Yor unless otherwise sp2cified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts. 
requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may consider advisable. 


See also Market Reviews. 





Readers of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL are 
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